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■  MIHANDA  IN  I’ltlSON  ’ 

lit  |ir<i(liH  lionof  a  fiinioiis  piiinlili);  hy  thr  V(  mzin  Ian  artist,  .\rttiro  MiclirU  iia.  ri‘|>ri'S(  ntiiit;  tiic  last  days  of  lit  ti.  rraiicisco  do  .Miranda, 
tiro  pri’iMirsor  of  Vcnozuidan  iiKii'pctidt  tier,  in  bis  prisoti  ooii  at  ttio  ••Carr.K-.i.”  in  Seville.  Spain.  'I'lie  paintint;  is  tlie  properly  of  llie 
Veneztielan  I ioverninent .  and  oeenpies  a  proinint  nl  position  in  llie  .\rl  tiallery  at  I'arai-as. 
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TIllv  experiment  of  publishing  the  Monthly  Bri.LKTix  ok  thi; 

1’an  Amkrican  Union  in  sejiarate  sections,  rcsiiectivelv, 
Ivnglisli,  Siianish,  Portuguese,  and  French,  has  been  well  re¬ 
ceived.  While  the  BollLTin  ajipears  smaller  in  consequence, 
the  arrangement  is  mncli  more  jiractical  and  better  suited  to  the  varying 
language  constituencies  which  it  reaches.  I'or  instance,  when  the  Bi  llE- 
Ti.N  containing  under  one  cover  the  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  French  sec¬ 
tions  went  to  a  jicrson  who  read  only  French,  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
])ortions  were  no  better  than  waste  jiaper.  It  was  of  little  use  to  send  to 
the  1 8  .Spanish  speaking  Republics  the  Bulletin  which  contained  Portu¬ 
guese  and  French  as  well.  Correspondingly,  in  Brazil  there  was  little 
demand  for  the  vS])anish  and  I'rench  sections.  The  new  arrangement  ])er 
mits  of  better  attention  being  given  to  each  language  section  and  the  ])nb 
lication  of  more  special  articles  and  a  larger  nnniber  of  suitable  illustra¬ 
tions.  I'he  bulk  in  jiaper  of  the  Bulletin  in  each  case  may  be  lessened, 
but  the  cinality  will  be  much  improved, 


IMl’ROVICMENT  i)F  THE  KAN  AMERICAN  UNION  ('.ROUNDS. 

On  vSe])tember  5,  the  contract  for  the  ini|irovement  of  the  grounds 
of  the  Pan  American  Ihiion  was  awarded  to  Xorcross  Bros.  X  Co., 
of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  who  constructed  the  handsome  building 
for  which  this  new  bean ti lication  will  jirovide  a  jiroper  setting.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  following  the  iiresentation  to  .Mr.  .\ndrew 
Carnegie  of  the  Pan  .Vmerican  medal  in  May,  that  distinguished  and 
generous  ])hilanthro])ist  gave  Si(k),(h)()  to  complete  the  original  jilans  for 
the  environment  of  the  structure  which  his  first  gift  of  5750,000  made 
possible.  The  arcliitects  of  the  building,  Messrs.  .Albert  Kelsey  and  Paul 
P.  Cret,  of  Philadelphia,  were  asked  to  develop  their  |)lans,  and  then  bids 
were  advertised  for  e.xecnting  the  work.  The  lowest  bidders  were  the 
linn  given  above,  and  they  have  already  commenced  work.  In  a  later 
issue  of  the  BulliCTIn  full  descrijitive  details  of  these  improvements  will 
be  jinblished.  When  they  are  completed  they  shoidd  give  the  Pan 
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American  Union  the  most  beautiful  setting  of  any  building  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  On  the  Seventeenth  Street  side,  facing  the  White  Lot,  there  will  be 
a  dignified  approach  from  the  street,  made  entirely  of  marble.  The  pres¬ 
ent  driveway  will  have  on  one  side  a  marble  balustrade  and  on  the  other 
a  low  marble  coping.  Handsome  lamps  will  stand  on  marble  pedestals 
on  either  side  of  the  central  approach.  The  wide  expanse  of  lawns  on 
the  B  and  C  Street  sides  will  be  left  practically  intact,  but  in  the  rear 
of  the  building,  reaching  from  the  present  terrace  back  to  Eighteenth 
Street,  there  will  be  an  elaborate  garden  development,  with  a  sunken  sec¬ 
tion  in  which  will  be  a  pool  8o  feet  long  by  30  feet  wide,  having  an  orna¬ 
mented  fountain  at  one  end.  On  each  side  of  the  pool  the  ground  will 
slope  up  to  a  gravel  pathway,  which  will  be  surrounded  by  a  marble  bal¬ 
ustrade.  Perhaps  the  most  imposing  feature  of  these  improvements  will 
be  a  noble  structure,  called  the  terminal  feature  or  building,  which  will 
face  toward  the  main  Pan  American  Building  and  have  its  rear  upon 
Eighteenth  Street.  This  will  be  characterized  by  three  graceful  arches 
corresponding  to  the  three  on  the  front  of  the  main  building  and  opening 
in  turn  u])on  tlie  court,  which  will  be  finished  in  decorative  tile. 


THE  rXlTEI)  ST.XTES  .MINISTER  TO  THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

John  Ridgley  Carter,  tlie  newly  accredited  envoy  extraordinary  and 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  was  born  in  Balti¬ 
more,  Maryland,  November  28,  1865.  He  received  his  academic  training 
at  Trinity  College,  graduating  with  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  1885, 
and  then  pursued  some  special  studies  in  the  University  of  Leipzig.  Mr. 
Carter  attended  the  Maryland  University  Law  School,  but  was  graduated 
from  the  Harvard  Law  School,  after  which  he  commenced  practicing  in  his 
native  city.  In  1 894  he  relinquished  the  legal  profession  to  enter  the  diplo¬ 
matic  service  of  the  United  States  as  private  secretary  to  the  ambassador 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Great  Britain,  .\fter  serv¬ 
ing  two  years  in  this  jiosition  he  was  appointed  second  secretary  of  the 
embassy  at  London.  On  March  10,  1905,  he  was  made  secretary  of  the 
embassy,  which  post  he  held  until  September  25, 1909,  when  he  was  elevated 
to  the  position  of  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
Roumania  and  Servia  and  diplomatic  agent  in  Bulgaria.  In  1910  he  was 
designated  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Bulgaria 
in  addition  to  Roumania  and  Servia,  and  these  posts  he  occupied  until 
his  recent  transfer  to  the  Argentine  Republic  to  succeed  the  retiring 
Minister  Charles  H.  Sherrill. 


THE  DIRECTOR  GENERAL’S  OFFICIAL  TRIP  WEST. 

The  Director  General  returned  about  the  1st  of  September  from  a  most 
interesting  official  trip  to  the  Pacific  coast.  In  addition  to  e.xecuting  the 
mission  imposed  upon  him  by  President  Taft  to  represent  the  President 


484  tjik  pan  amkhu'an  union, 

at  the  jiround-Iireakiiii!;  ceremonies  of  llie  I’aiuuna-California  I{\i)osition 
at  San  Diej^o,  California.  July  19-22,  and  at  the  opening  of  llie  Astoria 
(( )regon)  Centennial,  August  ii.the  Director  General  was  invited,  in  his 
cajKicitv  as  the  head  of  the  I’an  American  I'nion,  to  he  the  guest  of  the  civic 
and  commercial  organizations  of  the  ])rincii)al  cities  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  to  address  them  on  the  subject  of  Pan  American  commerce  and  the 
Panama  Canal.  Among  the  invitations  which  he  accepted  were  those 
tendered  him  bv  .San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  San  I'rancisco,  and  Oakland,  ^ 

California;  Portland  and  Astoria,  Oregon;  Tacoma,  Seattle,  Everett,  and 
Spokane,  Washington;  Vancouver,  in  British  Columbia,  and  Minneaiiolis, 

Minnesota.  On  account  of  pressure  of  time,  he  was  obliged  to  decline 
similar  hospitalities  in  a  score  of  other  cities,  but  everywhere  he  found  a 
great  increase  of  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  and  in 
the  development  of  closer  trade  relations  with  the  Central  and  South 
American  countries.  lie  urged  ni)on  the  business  interests  of  the  West 
the  neeessity  of  jirejiaring  for  the  Panama  Canal,  and  recommended  that 
they  make  their  slogan  from  now  on,  “(let  ready  for  the  Panama  Canal.” 

The  hospitality  shown  him  and  the  attention  given  to  his  suggestions 
were  most  gratifying,  and  he  takes  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  ex-  T 

])ress  his  thanks  to  the  civie  and  eommereial  organizations,  the  State  and 
citv  ollieials,  and  others  who  did  so  mttch  to  make  his  trip  to  the  far  West 
agreeable  and  successful. 


ANM'AI,  KKVIlvW  OK  TIIK  I*AN  A.MKKIC A.\  UNION  lifl.l.KTIN. 

The  s])ecial  attention  of  the  constituency  of  the  Monthly  Bullutin  is 
called  not  only  to  the  July  and  August,  or  Annual  Review  numbers,  but 
to  the  general  survey  of  Pan  American  commerce,  which  will  apjiear  in 
the  October  issue  of  this  publication.  The  information  contained  in 
these  reviews  and  in  this  survey  about  the  characteristics,  conditions,  and 
many  phases  of  tlie  ex])ort  and  import  trade  of  the  American  Re]niblics 
is  of  iiarticular  value  to  all  persons  who  are  interested  in  watching  the 
commercial  jirogress  of  the  Western  Ilemisjihere.  If  the  work  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  included  nothing  beyond  the  prejiaration  of  this 
review,  it  would  justify  its  existence,  if  weight  can  be  given  to  the  opinion 
of  numerous  authorities  and  exjierts  who  have  been  good  enough  to  com-  y 

ment  ui>on  the  work  of  this  institution.  Xo  government  in  the  world, 
and  no  other  organization,  publishes  so  complete  a  statement  of  the  trade 
of  Latin  America,  and  only  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  |)reparation 
of  this  kind  <if  data  can  realize  the  vast  amount  of  work  that  is  involved 
in  its  com])ilation.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  some  errors  in  a  work  of  H 

this  nature,  while  the  dilVieulties  met  in  securing  information  which  is 
both  up  to  date  and  accurate  are  great  and  even  diseouraging.  It  is 
ho])ed,  however,  that  the  general  good  accomplished  in  publishing  this 
material  will  far  outweigh  its  minor  short eomings. 
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THK  CXITKI)  STATES  MINISTER  TO  CUBA. 

Arthur  \I.  Beaupre,  who  succeeds  John  B.  Jackson  as  envoy  extraor¬ 
dinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Cuba,  is  a  native  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,’ where  he  was  born  in  1 855.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  city  of  Oswego,  and  entered  the  legal  profession  in  Aurora,  Illinois, 
becoming  clerk  of  Kane  County  shortly  afterwards.  Mr.  Beaupre  entered 
the  diplomatic  service  in  1897,  after  formal  examination,  as  secretary  of 
the  legation  and  consul  general  at  Guatemala,  and  serv'ed  as  charge 
d’affaires  from  December  9,  1897,  to  January  24,  1898,  and  from  February 
12  to  April  5,  1899.  On  October  27  of  that  year  he  was  appointed 
secretary  of  the  legation  and  consul  general  at  Bogota,  Colombia,  where 
he  also  served  as  charge  d’affaires  from  September  23,  1900,  to  January 
28,  1901,  and  from  March  17  to  July  22,  1902.  On  February  12,  1903, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  post  of  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  Colombia,  and  transferred  to  the  Argentine  Republic 
in  1904.  After  four  years  of  service  at  this  post  Mr.  Beaupre  w'as 
accredited  to  the  Netherlands  and  Luxemburg  on  April  2,  1908,  which 
positions  he  was  occupying  at  the  time  of  his  transfer  to  Habana,  Cuba. 


VISIT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  GEXER.AL  TO  PANAMA 

At  this  writing  the  Director  General  is  planning  a  visit  to  Panama  in 
order  to  confer  with  Col.  Goethals  regarding  the  legislation,  which  it  is 
desired  that  Congress  should  enact  at  the  coming  session,  for  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  completed  canal,  and  to  renew  his  acquaintances  and  friend¬ 
ships  among  the  men  of  the  Republie  of  Panama  with  whom  he  had  most 
agreeable  relations  as  United  States  Minister  in  1904-5.  He  is  also 
greatly  interested  in  the  j^rogress  which  is  being  made  in  the  construction 
of  this  waterway,  and  is  sure  to  be  much  impressed  by  the  remarkable 
advance  which  has  been  made  since  his  last  visit  there  four  years  ago. 
The  Director  General  is  a  great  admirer  of  the  administrative  abilities  of 
Col.  (loethals  and  believes  that  the  views  and  recommendations  of  the 
chairman  and  chief  engineer  of  the  Canal  Commission  should  be  followed 
by  Congress  in  framing  the  legislation  which  should  be  passed  in  the  near 
future,  in  order  that  there  may  be  proper  jireparation  for  the  opening  and 
control  of  the  canal.  During  Mr.  Barrett’s  recent  visit  to  the  Pacific  coast 
he  continually  emphasized  before  the  civic  and  commercial  organizations 
the  necessity  of  their  petitioning  Congress  to  act  upon  this  matter  at  the 
first  possible  oi)])ortunity. 


SIXTH  INTERN.XTIONAL  DRV-FARMING  CONGRESS. 

On  account  of  the  growing  interest  in  different  parts  of  Latin  America 
on  the  subject  of  dry  farming,  it  seems  fitting  to  make  mention  of  the 
Sixth  International  Dry-Farming  Congress  and  International  Kxposition 
of  Dry-Farmed  Products,  which  will  be  held  in  Colorado  Springs,  Colo- 
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rado,  October  i6  to  20,  1911.  A  most  elaborate  i)roo;ram  has  been 
arranged  and  it  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  many  representatives  present 
from  foreign  countries.  All  communications  should  be  addressed  to 
John  T.  Burns,  executive  secretary-treasurer,  box  1098,  Colorado  Springs. 
The  Pan  American  Union  takes  advantage  of  this  op])ortimity  to  extend 
to  Mr.  Burns  and  the  members  of  the  committee  in  charge  its  best  wishes 
for  a  successful  meeting. 


THE  UNITED  ST.VTES  MINISTER  TO  URUGU.W  AND  PAR.XGUAV. 

Nicolay  A.  Grevstad,  the  newly  accredited  envoy  extraordinary  and 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  Uruguay  and  Paraguay,  was  born  in  Norway 
in  1851.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the  schools  of  his  native 
country,  and  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Norway  in  1874. 
He  then  entered  the  law  department  of  that  institution  completing  the 
required  course  in  1878.  On  leaving  the  university,  Mr.  Grevstad 
engaged  in  newspaper  work,  first  in  Norway  and  then,  in  1883,  in  the 
United  States.  After  four  years  of  newspaper  experience  here,  he 
became  the  leading  editorial  writer  on  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  and 
since  1892  has  been  editor  of  the  Skandinaven,  of  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Mr.  Grevstad  succeeds  Minister  Ivdwin  V.  Morgan,  who  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  legation  at  Lisbon.  Portugal. 


THE  P.ANAMA-PACIFIC  INTERN.XTIONAI.  EXPOSITION. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  experiences  of  the  Director  General  during 
his  recent  trip  to  the  Pacific  coast  was  his  stay'in  San’ Francisco,  California, 
and  the  meeting  with  the  directorate  of  the  Panama- Pacific  International 
Exposition.  In  addition  to  being  entertained  at  a  beautiful  dinner 
given  by  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  that  city,  he  was  the  special  guest 
of  the  directors  of  the  exposition  at  a  luncheon  in  which  was  carefully 
discussed  the  question  of  foreign  participation.  From  the  impressions 
which  he  received  and  from  the  investigations  which  he  made,  the 
Director  General  has  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  all  indications  point 
to  the  Panama-Pacific  International  lixposition  being  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  and  successful  undertaking  of  its  kind  which  the  world  has 
ever  known.  The  splendid  public  spirit,  energy,  and  optimism  of  the 
leading  men  and  the  people  in  general  of  San  Francisco,  are  in  themselves 
sufficient  guaranties  that  it  will  be  carried  through  to  a  brilliant  realiza¬ 
tion  and  that  every  effort  possible  will  be  exerted  to  extend  genuine 
hospitality  to  foreign  countries  participating  and  to  foreigners  in  attend¬ 
ance.  Supplied  with  abundant  funds,  managed  by  able  men,  possessing 
an  ideal  location,  and  celebrating  one  of  the  greatest  events  in  modern 
history,  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  Panama-Pacific  Inter¬ 
national  Exposition  should  appeal  to  foreign  countries  as  well  as  to  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  nation  on  the  Western 
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IIeniis])hcre  will  be  represented  there  by  creditable  biddings,  compre¬ 
hensive  exhibits,  and  able  commissioners.  In  a  snbseqnent  issue  of  the 
lU’M.iiTix  there  will  be  a  careful  description  of  the  jilans  and  grounds  of 
this  vast  undertaking. 


Till-;  r.NITKI)  STATKS  MIXISTKR  To  costa  kica. 

The  ajipointment  of  Lewis  Ivinstein  as  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  Costa  Rica  marks  another  promotion  in  his  diplomatic 
career.  Mr.  Linstein  was  born  in  Xew  York  City,  March  15,  1877,  and 
graduated  from  Cohmd)ia  University  in  1898,  receiving  a  master  of  arts 
degree  in  1899.  He  is  the  author  of  several  historical  books,  articles,  and 
reviews.  Mr.  liinstein  entered  the  dijilomatic  service  of  the  United  States 
in  1903  as  third  secretary  of  the  embassy  at  Paris,  and  on  March  10,  1905, 
he  was  transferred  to  third  secretary  of  the  embassy  at  London,  also  serv¬ 
ing  during  that  year  as  secretary  of  the  United  vStates  Commission  at  the 
Moroccan  Conference.  He  was  next  aiipointed  second  secretary  of  the 
legation  at  Constantinojile,  and  on  June  28,  1906,  when  the  legation  was 
elevated  to  an  embassy,  he  was  designated  as  second  secretary;  two  years 
later  he  was  jiromoted  to  secretary  of  the  embassy.  This  jiosition  he 
occupied  until  December  21.  1909,  when  he  was  transferred  to  secretary 
of  the  legation  at  Peking.  Mr.  Ivinstein  was  next  promoted  to  his  jiresent 
post,  minister  to  Costa  Rica,  to  succeed  the  retiring  Minister  William 
Lawrence  Merry. 


Tllli  KNOTISIl  RKVIUW  UF  RFVIFAVS  AND  THE  lifl.UKTIN. 

I'lie  Review  of  Reviews,  of  England,  stands  so  high  as  a  widely  read 
and  (|uoted  magazine  that  there  is  much  satisfaction  in  iiuoting  the 
following  from  a  letter  recently  written  to  the  Pan  American  Union  by 
the  general  manager  of  that  publication,  Mr.  Edwin  H.  Stout.  He  says: 

You  send  us  to  this  olTice  every  month  u  copy  of  the  Hi  i.i.KTi.x  of  your  union,  and  I 
find  it  a  very  interesting  put)lication.  so  much  so  that  we  have  several  times  lately 
in  the  Review  of  Reviews  drawn  attention  to  its  articles.  f)ne  result  of  these  notices 
in  our  magazine  has  been  that  we  received  various  inf|uiries  from  our  readers  as  to 
where  this  ])ul)lieation  can  be  obtained. 


TUI-:  INTIlRN.Vno.NAb  CUSTOMS  TARIFFS  IIURKAU  ON  THE  UNION’S  WORK. 

References  have  been  made  several  times  in  the  HuulETin  to  the  special 
])am])hlets  which  the  Pan  American  Union  is  issuing  upon  the  tarifT  laws 
of  the  dilTerent  countries.  It  is,  therefore,  gratifying  to  ciuote  the  follow¬ 
ing  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  William  E.  Sargeant,  of  the  International 
Customs  Tariffs  Bureau,  of  Brussels; 

The  .Argentine  TarilT  Law  which  you  have  recently  published  is  a  novelty  in  its 
style,  and  I  do  not  wonder  it  has  met  with  such  general  ap])robation,  as  the  form  in 
which  you  have  edited  it  affords  a  most  jiractical  and  ready  means  of  reference.  It  is 
bound  to  prove  highly  useful. 
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INSTRUCTIVE  I’AI’ER  liY  MR.  D.  II.  GIEMAN. 

In  connection  with  the  propaganda  of  the  Pan  American  Union  to 
stimulate  interest  in  the  preparation  for  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  it  is  gratifying  to  read  the  article  written  by  Mr.  I).  H.  Gilman 
for  the  Railway  and  Marine  News,  of  Seattle,  Washington,  entitled, 
“What  Should  We  Do  to  be  Prepared  for  the  Opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal?”  Copies  of  this  interesting  article  can  be  secured  by  persons 
who  will  address  Mr.  Gilman,  care  f)f  the  paper  mentioned. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  MINISTER  TO  HONDURAS. 

Charles  Dunning  White,  the  newly  appointed  envoy  extraordinary  and 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  Honduras,  succeeds  Fenton  R.  McCreery  at 
that  post.  Born  in  Ithaca,  New  York,  November  5,  1868,  he  attended 
the  public  and  private  schools  and  graduated  from  Princeton  University 
in  1891  with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  He  then  studied  law  for  a 
time  in  New  York,  after  which  he  pursued  post-graduate  studies  at  the 
Universities  of  Berlin  and  Jena.  Mr.  White  devoted  the  next  several 
years  to  literary  work  in  Iturope,  and  then  entered  the  diplomatic 
servdce  of  the  United  States  as  secretary  of  the  legation  at  Buenos  Aires 
in  1904.  He  served  three  years  at  this  post  when  he  was  transferred, 
also  as  secretary,  to  the  legation  at  the  Netherlands  and  Luxemburg. 
(3n  December  21,  1909,  he  was  again  transferred  to  the  legation  at 
Christiania,  and  on  March  31,  1910,  he  was  named  secretary  of  the 
legation  at  Habana,  also  serving  as  associate  secretary  to  the  secretary 
general  of  the  North  Atlantic  Coast  Fisheries  Arbitration  Tribunal  at 
The  Hague  in  1910.  From  secretary  of  the  legation  to  Cuba,  Mr.  White 
was  promoted  to  his  present  post  of  minister  to  Honduras. 


OPINION  OF  VICE  CONSUL  CHANDLER. 

In  the  jiamphlet  published  by  the  National  Association  of  Manufac¬ 
turers,  describing  the  sixteenth  annual  convention  held  in  New  York, 
May  15,  16,  17,  1911,  Mr.  Charles  Lyon  Chandler,  one  of  the  representa¬ 
tive  and  able  consular  officers  of  the  Department  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  reeently  appointed  vice  and  deputy  consul  at  Callao,  Peru, 
makes  the  following  kind  reference  to  the  Pan  American  Union: 

The  Pan  American  Union  in  Washington  is  a  ver>'  beneficent  thing.  It  is  a  great 
storehouse  of  knowledge  and  information,  and  it  is  practical  information.  Mr.  Bar¬ 
rett  recently  remarked,  and  he  said  he  had  facts  and  letters  to  prove  it,  that  in  the 
last  year  they  had  been  able  to  increase  South  American  business  $50,000,000  by 
giving  people  the  information  they  required.  Letters  come  into  that  bureau  that 
are  answered  in  two  days,  whereas  it  would  take  two  months  to  write  down  to  South 
America  and  get  the  information,  and  they  might  not  have  got  it  as  well. 


IMiotn^rraph  1>y  Huiris-Kwiti^. 
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VFNF7TIFT  A'S  rFMTF 

NARY  CELEBRATION 

VKNKZl'KLA  is  tin*  fatlu'rlaud -- tlic  patria of'Iiolivar.  Tliis 
fact  must  iu‘V(‘r  he  foi-oottcMi.  liuUa'd,  it  could  not  l)c  foi- 
jtottcu,  and  ill  I'.tll  it  received  noticeable  emphasis,  as  tlie 
year  marks  the  om^-lmudredtli  auuiviMsarv  of  the  declara- 
ti<m  of  Veiiezmda's  iudi'iaMuhmce,  iu  wliich  Bolivar  played  such  aii 
(‘ssentially  important  jiart. 

Bolivar  had  heeu  calh'd  the  ^^ashiuotou  of  South  America  by  such 
a  <rood  friend  of  the  Latin  Kejmblics  as  Henry  ('lay.  Lafayette,  in 
1S25,  was  the  bearer  of  a  medal  of  Washiiiuton,  a  j’ift  of  the  family 
to  the  Liberator,  and  this  he  always  won*  on  liis  breast.  On  the 
beautiful  statue  of  Bolivar  iu  Thina,  the  first  to  be  erected  on  tin* 
Andes  (ISdti),  the.  only  medal  to  appear  was  this  portiait  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  since  that  date  all  statues  and  busts  of  Bolivar  liear  tlie 
el!i<ry  of  hi.s  uorthern  prototype.  While  liolivai',  therefore,  is  one  of 
the  heroes  of  mankind  in  the  stru<r<.de  for  liberty,  he  lielonjfs  to  Ven¬ 
ezuela;  his  name  stands  liist  iu  their  \ational  Pantheon.  Through 
his  stru^frles  the  nation  was  developed,  (’onseipu'iitly,  in  celebrat- 
injx  their  100  years  of  iudepi'iidence,  the  nati  »n  honored  Bolivar  as 
well. 

How  the  Venezuelans  celebrate. 1  their  centennial  is  well  worth 
recordin<i.  There  was  a  happy  combination  of  reveience  and  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  past,  of  .substantial  acknowledgment  of  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  present,  and  of  foundations  for  lioth  intellectual  and 
material  activity  in  the  future.  The  ollicial  ])roc:ram  covered  the 
days  between  dune  24  and  July  24,  witli  .hily  o  as  the  central  date, 
the  middle  of  the  semana  maj;na — the  j;reat  week — iu  whicli  the  old 
century  drew  to  a  close  and  nave  way  to  the  new  one.  Those  who 
know  Caracas,  tlie  capital  of  the  IL'public,  and  have  once  realized 
the  beauty  and  charm  of  tlie  city  in  the  valley;  tho.se  who  also  have 
e.xperienced  the  deli<;ntful  and  unrestricted  hospitality  of  the  people, 
and  know  how  they  have  retained  the  inherited  Castilian  politone.ss 
and  added  to  it  a  sprijihtline.ss  born  on  the  Westeiii  Hemis|)here,  will 
understand  how  attractive  that  celebration  must  have  been.  1  he 
formal  |)ro<rram  prejiared  by  the  (government  for  the  people  of  Ven¬ 
ezuela  was  delijfhtfully  supplemented  by  many  social  functions  in 
which  all  could  [larticipate.  The  dedication  of  public  buildiu'is,  the 
solemn  processions  alonjj  the  .-•treets  and  avenues,  tne  exercisivs  in 
park  and  jiantheon  commemorative  of  national  heroi's  and  events, 
:t(i4S  Hull  II  -2  4!i;{ 
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111(1  till'  iralii  |)(*il'ormaiic(“'i  in  tlu*  tlioatcis,  in  (i|)(mi  '^(iiiaifs,  and  in 
•lulls  or  |)iivat(‘  lioiisos,  all  tliosa  wcri'  national  in  character,  hut. 
ittcndcd  as  they  wiMc  hy  special  amliassadors  and  other  visitors  I'roin 
diroad.  tln'V  heeame  as  a  leality  (|nite  international  in  ell'cet. 


liOI.iVAU. 

MarMe  bust  of  Simon  Bolivar,  prasontotl  by  the  Venezuelan  < loviTUnumt  ‘  'be  Ban  American 
Bnion,  ami  which  occupies  a  |>osilion  in  llie  tJallery  of  the  I  airiots. 


'l'h{“  list  of  aniha.ssadors,  special  represiMitatives.  and  those  oHieially 
eonne(‘t(‘d  with  them,  is  a  lon<j[  one.  Many  of  these  had  ladies  with 
them  and  were  aeeompanii'd  hy  associates,  seeri'taries.  and  attaehe.s. 


SIGNING  TIIK  DEC'I-A RATION  OF  INDEI'ENUENCE  OF  VENEZI  ELA  IN  CARACAS,  JURY  •>,  1811. 

This  piiinliii);  is  in  tho  Salon  .Municipal  of  the  Governor’.s  Falac  in  Carac.n,  and  looks  down  upon  the  very  s|)ol  in  wliich  Ihe  siyniiij;  of  ilie  Declaration  of 
Independence  look  fdace,  July  a,  ISll.  The  central  figures  are  the  person  writini;  his  nanii  to  the  document.  Dr.  Francisco  .Navi  t  Yiines:  Ihe  one 
hack  of  liini  and  at  the  left,  Don  Francisi'o  .Navier  fztaliz.  handini;  a  |K-n  to  the  Maripies  ilel  Toro,  and  Ihe  soldier  standing  a1  the  -idi'  of  Ihe  I  a  hie  and 
al  Ihe  rit;hl.  General  Mirainla.  The  piclure  was  fiainted  in  Paris  in  ls.s:t  hy  Ihe  Venezuelan  artist  Marlin  Tovar  y  Tovar. 
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'I'lu'  chiefs  of  missions  were:  fiom  ('oloml)ia.  Senor  (leiK'ial  l{amon 
(lonzalez  Valencia;  frojn  Spain,  Senor  Don  Anihal  Morillo  y  Perez, 
Mar(|nes  de  la  Pnerta  ami  ('omle  de  ('arta^'ena:  from  liolivia,  Senor 
Doctor  Allx'rto  Cfntierrez;  fiom  Ecuador,  S(‘nor  Doctt)r  dose  Peralta: 
from  Peru,  Senor  Doetor^Ah'litdn  Porras;  from  the  Vnited  States, 
Mr.  'Phomas  ('.  Dawson;  from  Bel<;iiim,  Mons.  Leon  Vineart ;  from 
(’Idle,  Senor  Doctor  Kranci.sco  d.  llerhoso,  (len.  Vicente  del  Solar, 
and  Admiral  doaepnn  Munoz  Hurtado;  from  Haiti,  Mons.  liucas 
Pierre  Lmus,  and  Mons.  Felix  Ma^loire;  from  Brazil,  Senhor  Luiz  K. 
de  Lorena  Ferreira;  from 
(Jermany,  Herr  A.  von 
Prollius;  from  Italy,  Sij;- 
nor  ('arlo  Fili|)|)o  Serra; 
from  Ar>xentina,  Senor  Doc¬ 
tor  Komulo  S.  Xaon  ;  from 
('uha,  Senor  Don  Guillermo 
Patterson;  and  from  Mex¬ 
ico.  Senor  dor<;e  Therry. 

Also  as  special  jiuests  of 
tin*  nation  there  were  in 
attendance  representatives 
at  tlie  Bolivian  (’oiiirress, 
the  deloirates  ])ein<r,  from 
Bolivia,  Srs.  Ismael  Vaz- 
(piez  and  Uodolfo  Soria 
Galharro;  from  ('olomhia 
Dr.  (’arlos  Artnro  Torres 
and  Dr.  dose  Borda;  froju 
Ecuador  (ien.  dulio  An¬ 
drade  and  Dr.  X.  ('le- 
mente  Ponce;  from  Peru 
Dr.  M.  Manrtua  and  Dr. 

Hernan  Velarde;  from 
V(‘neznela  (Jen.  d.  A.  Velu- 
tini,  Gen.  Lino  Duarte  Level,  Gen.F.Tosta  Garcia,  Dr.  d.  L.  Andara. 
and  Dr.  Alberto  Smith. 

All  these  oliicials  and  those  intimately  connected  with  tiiem  were 
the  }j:uests  of  the  nation,  and  as  such  they  had  placed  at  their  disposal 
suitable  accommodations  in  private  mansions  or  hotels.  Including: 
the  ladies,  secretaries,  and  attaches,  the  numher  reached  approxi¬ 
mately  a  total  of  oO.  and  made  a  brilliant  addition  to  the  concourse 
which,  oHicially  or  unollicially,  took  part  in  the  various  ceremonies. 
In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  after  satisfactory 
negotiation  on  the  part  of  the  Governnumt,  tin*  splendid  residence 


IIKXIIV  CLAY. 

Ill’  was  always  a  frii’iid  to  I.atin  .ViiuTira,  ami  Ihroutth  his 
iiitliii’iuTS  Voiu’ziii’la  was  soon  ri’i'octiizi’il  by  the  Cnited 
Slates  as  an  independent  nation. 


KI.AISOUATKI.V  C  AI{VK1)  CHEST  C()XTAIXlX(i  THE  MIXCTES  OF  THE  I>1{0- 

ceehixos  of  the  coxukess  «»f  i.mi. 

I  Ini'  of  the  most  iiiijiressive  events  ilnrint;  the  ei'litenniiil  exercises  of  Veneztielii  occurred  on  July.),  lull, 
when  there  were  <le|  osited  in  a  chest  esiiecitilly  constructed  for  that  pnriiose  the  niinnte's  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Conirress  of  Isll.  The  key  to  the  chest  was  then  lielivered  for  safe-keepin;;  to  the 
l’re>ident  of  the  Kepnhlic. 
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known  as  Mirallores  was  forinally  pnrcliasod  hy  it,  and  on  July  4,  1911. 
was  RM'ofrnizt'd  as  the  ollioial  mansion  resorvod  for  the  President  of 
tlie  Uepuhlie.  The  l)nildin>:  itself  is  (uie  of  tlie  handsomest  in  ('araeas, 
with  spacious  rooms,  a  line  [)atio,  lar<;e  apartments  for  public  use  and 
for  ollices  of  those  in  direct  touch  with  the  nation’s  Chief  Executive, 
and  it  occupies  a  commanding;  position  almost  in  the  center  of  tlie 
city  on  an  elevation  overlookin';  the  heautiful  valley  in  which  the 
capital  lies. 

'Phe  first  formal  act  of  the  celebration  was  the  inau‘;uration  of  the 
Bolivar  Memorial  Museum,  in  Caracas,  June  24,  at  10  o'clock  in  the 
morninj;.  This  was  the  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Carahoho,  where 
Bolivar,  Paez,  Cedeho,  and  Plaza  won  the  linal  victory  (in  1S21 )  which 
d(“cided  the  independence  of  Venezuela.  The  museum  is  a  nation's 
trilmte  to  Bolivar  and  to  tlie  heroes  surrounding  him  in  the  struj;j;le 
for  liberty.  The  ceremony  was  a  solemn  one,  at  which  Presiilent 
(I'hnez,  followed  by  the  special  forei<;n  representatives  and  the  ollicials 
of  the  (lovernment,  took  part.  The  president  of  the  orj;anized  coin- 
mission  in  charj;e  of  the  museum  delivered  the  keys  of  the  institution 
to  the  minister  of  public  instruction.  Speeches  were  made,  con‘;ratu- 
lations  were  extended  by  all  for  the  completeness  of  the  collections, 
and  the  museum  then  became  national  property  and  the  ‘;atherin<; 
melted  away  to  attend  the  next  exercises  on  the  proj;rani. 

But  the  iiilluences  of  Bolivar  and  the  mute  relics  of  his  life  and  of 
his  associates  must  not  he  passed  over  with  these  few  words  about 
the  formal  openin';  of  the  museum.  This  contained,  for  example,  his 
nniforni,  articles  of  personal  clothing;,  the  sword  presented  to  him  by 
Peru  in  lS2o.  medals  and  decorations  j;ranted  him.  the  font  in  which 
he  was  baptized,  with  other  mementos  of  his  personal  and  private 
life.  Yet  more  than  that,  the  museum  };ave  inspiration  to  thoughts 
of  the  hero  himself  and  what  he  accomplished  for  Venezuela,  as  well 
as  of  many  worthy  patriots  w  ho  had  been  his  comrades  and  coadjutors 
in  the  campaigns  100  years  ago. 

In  fact,  the  ne.xt  ollicial  act.  after  the  President  and  others  had 
crossed  the  city  and  arrived  in  the  Park  of  Carahoho,  was  the  unveiling 
of  the  statues  erected  to  the  honor  of  four  of  the  revolutionary  mar¬ 
tyrs — Manuel  Cedeho,  And)rosio  Plaza,  Rafael  Perriar,  and  Pedro 
Camejo — and  heroes  of  the  decisive  battle  of  Carahoho,  for  which  th(‘ 
park  hatl  been  named. 

The  sight  was  impressive,  combining  with  the  mournful  purpose 
that  was  necessarily  the  note  of  the  hour,  a  strain  of  exhilaration 
and  hopefulness  as  well,  because  while  being  a  recognition  of  the 
dead  it  was  also  an  inspiration  to  the  living,  and  should  he  taken  as 
a  mark  of  patriotism  for  future  generations.  Each  statue  was  dec- 
oratetl  by  the  national  colors,  and  at  the  foot  of  each  was  a  guard  of 
cadets  from  the  national  military  schools. 
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OUIGINAL  VOM’MK  OF  MINTTKS  OF  THE  FHOrEEDlNCJS  OF  THE  (’ONOUESS  OF  ISIl  UEI’(>SIN<;  IN  THE  CHEST  CONSTUri  TED  AS  A 

FEKMANENT  UECEPTACEK  FOU  IT. 


Venezuela’s  centexauv  celebhatiox. 


At  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  this  first  day  the  Ex  posit  ionjof 
Fine  Arts  was  opened.  In  addition  to  the  collections  of  the  master¬ 
pieces  of  Phiropean  schools,  this  national  institution  has  a  wonder¬ 
ful  exhibit  of  paintinjjs  from  Venezuelan  artists,  not  a  few  of  whom 
have  made  international  reputations,  such  as  Tovar  y  'I'ovar,  Arturo 
and  Julio  Miclielena,  C’ristdhal  Rojas,  Emilio  Maury,  Tito  Salas,  and 
Inciarte,  and  their  j)aintin^s  are  noted  in  foreign  galleries. 

In  th(‘  evening  the  first  Venezuelan  ('ongress  of  Medicine  was 
inaugurated,  the  meeting  taking  place  in  the  national  theater,  and 
the  exercises  heginning  with  an  address  by  the  minister  of  public 


•STATUE  OF  (iEOUOE  WASHIXUTOX  AT  CARACAS,  VENEZUELA. 

This  iiioniiinciit,  which  (;ivos  its  naiiic  lo  the  square  whoroiii  it  is  situated,  was  dcdicatiMl  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century  aito,  at  the  celeliratiou  of  the  one  hundreiith  anniver.sary  of  the  liirth  of  Bolivar.  .\t 
the  foot  of  this  statue  1‘resident  (ioiuez,  of  Venezuela,  defatsited  a  wreath  duritit;  the  eentenary  exer¬ 
cises  on  Juiy  4.  Bill. 

instruction.  As  stated  by  the  orator  of  the  thiy,  the  idea  of  the 
medicid  eongress  was  nudly  the  first  itroposal  made  formally  by  an 
orgiinized  hotly  to  tlu'  (lovcunment  for  the  centennial  celehriition. 
'Pile  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Canicas  for  three  years  gave  its  eiu'rgy 
to  developing  this  ideti,  iuid  the  result  was  evident  in  the  work  which 
the  congress  offered  to  tlu*  people  of  the  nation.  The  care  of  the 
heidth  of  a  people  and  the  jirolongation  of  life  for  the  individmd 
and  for  tlu*  ract*  are  noble  subjects  for  study  at  tlu*  end  of  a  cen¬ 
tury's  growth  ami  at  tlu*  h(*ginning  of  !i  new  (*rii.  This  se(*ms  to  have 
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I-KKI-IMIX AUV  CKUE.MONIKS  TO  l)K I’CJ-SITING  W  HEATH  AT  THE  STATI  E  OE 

130LIVAK. 

The  wreath  was  earrieil  to  the  statue  Ity  a  ITiited  States  niariiie  tiiiiler  tlic  escort  of  the  tiaval 
ami  tiiilitary  attaches  of  the  I'liited  States  special  eiiihassy. 


IIOX.  THOMAS  C.  DAWSOX,  THE  SPECIAl.  AMIIASSADOK  EHOM  THE  fNITEl) 
STATES  TO  VEXEZL  EEA,  EAYlNli  A  WUEATH  OX  THE  STATI  E  OF  HOL]\  AH 
IX  CAHAGAS. 

( <iie  of  the  most  im)iressivc  and  heartfelt  ceremonies  of  the  celeliration  occurred  on  the  mornint;  of 
July  1,  when  tmiversal  trilmte  was  paid  to  the  memory  of  Bolivar  by  decoratinn  his  statne  with 
flowers.  Venezuela  thus  honored  her  natiotial  hero,  atid  all  other  iiations  represented  joitied 
with  her.  .\mliassador  Daw.soti,  a.ssi.sted  by  the  first  secretary  of  the  .siiecial  emba.ssy.  .Mr. 
Huyh  .'t.  Knox,  acted  on  liehalf  of  the  f'nited  States. 
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reali/A'tl  witli  t'ntliusiasm  l)y  all  classes  of  society,  and  dele¬ 
gates  were  in  attendance  from  every  State  in  the  Republic.  There 
were  1!>7  memhers  altogether,  determined  to  accomplish  some  work 
that  would  leave  a  permanent  impress  upon  the  times. 

'riius  tin*  centenary  of  Venezuela’s  independence  was  auspiciously 
o|)(‘ned.  The  ceremonies  of  tin*  first  day  unite<l  in  a  most  ha|)|)v 
manner  the  payment  of  resj)ect  and  veneration  to  natiotial  heroes,  a 
r(‘co<:nition  of  the  splendid  achievements  of  the  century,  a  imunorial 
to  the  founiler  of  a  country,  the  leader  in  a  world  movement,  liolivar: 
besides  the.se,  which  were  historical  and  of  the  ])ast,  the  pre.sent  was 
carefully  considered  by  the  dedication  of  a  park  that  added  its  shan* 


rilF,  CEUK.MONY  OF  DKCOKATl.NC  WITH  FI.OWKKS  THE  SI  ATLE  OF  (iEOKCE 
WASIlINCiTOX. 

The  people  of  Venezuela  and  the  (ioverinnent  of  the  Kepnhlie  have  ever  kept  alive  the  ineniory  of 
Washington,  and  the  statue  erected  in  his  honor  in  the  city  of  Caracas  dnrint:  the  Uolfvar  cen¬ 
tennial  in  |SS{  is  always  decorated  with  Mowers.  Diiriii);  the  centenary  of  lilll  a  fortnal  and 
impressive  event  was  the  idaciiiK  by  the  I'resident  of  a  wreath  at  the  foot  of  this  .statue  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  F'onrth  of  July. 

to  t  he  embellish ment  of  the  capital,  ('aracas,  already  hciiutiful  throuf;h 
imiiiy  examples  of  municipal  improvements;  by  the  oiicninj;  of  the 
exposition  which  the  people  could  (“iijoy  and  by  which  their  artistic 
s.'iisihilities,  already  so  hi^ihly  developed,  could  still  more  he  nour¬ 
ished;  and  the  future  was  e(|ually  well  re<iarded,  for  the  medical 
con<;re.ss  will  exert  inlluences  that  must  he  felt  continuously  for  th(‘ 
country’s  wfdfare. 

This  plciisant  harmonizing  of  the  ptist,  the  present,  and  the  future, 
of  history,  culture,  and  j;ov(>rnmental  luotection,  of  hero  worshij), 
l)(‘autv,  and  hygiene  was  pre.served  throu<;hout  the  celebration, 
('oincident  with  the  medical  con>:re.ss.  for  instance,  was  the  inau<;ura- 
tion  of  the  amitomical  institute,  a  building  lon^  needed  by  the  medical 


STATI  F:  COMMEMUKATINi;  THE  I'JTll  OK  AI'HII,. 

Monument  representing  the  littures  of  Saliiis  anil  Madariaga,  two  national  heroes  who  partieiiialed 
actively  in  the  niovenient  for  lilierly  durin>;  the  attilation  for  freedom  in  IMU-11. 
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racully  of  tlic  university  foi'  tin*  use  of  the  attiuidiiijr  students. 
.Nh'dieiue  in  VcMiezuela  lias  heen  treasured  and  t lie  results  of  its  jirae- 
titioners  have  heen  excellent.  History  shows  that  a  royal  medical 
couneil  was  ai)|)ointed  in  1777.  and  ahiio.st  immediately  after  the 
revolution  -that  is,  in  1S27  -Dr.  dose  Varjfas,  that  nohle  jiatriot. 
|)liysieian,  and  pn'sident,  estahlished  tin*  medical  faculty  of  the 
univiMsity.  'Phis  new  instituti'  was  tlie  lati'st  |)raetical  step  in 
(‘Xtendinjx  the  usefulness  of  the  nii'dical  faculty  and  of  tin*  llosjiital 
Varjras.  and  it  moderni/.es 
tlie  sciiMice  of  teachinir  to 
till'  heiK'lit  of  till'  whole 
nation.  'I'he  meetin<£s  of 
till'  medical  coujfie.ss  W(‘r(> 
continued  for  10  days,  and 
then*  can  he  no  douht  of  the 
>:reat  ;j:ain  the  country  will 
reap  hv  this  l>rin<:in<: 
tojrether  of  enthusiastic 
workers  in  sciiuice. 

In  recoj;nition  of  the 
|)resent  the  hours  not  <le- 
voted  to  the  celehration  of 
national  events  were  more 
than  lilh'd  hy  ollicial  or 
social  functions  in  which 
('aracas  and  the  (Jovern- 
iiKMit  of  Venezuela  per¬ 
formed  t  heir  duties  as  hosts. 

First  of  all  came  the  recep¬ 
tions  to  the  special  amhas- 
sadors,  which.  accordin<;to 
the  pro<;rani  already  an¬ 
nounced.  took  jilace  at  4 
o’clock  on  the  afternoon  of 
dune  do.  It  was  a  very 
dijrnilied  event. the  national 
capitol  heinjf  used  for  th(‘ 
purpo.se.  'Pile  President  of 
the  l{(‘|)ul)lic  was  stationed  in  tin*  oval  room  (salon  eliptico,  as  it  is 
called)  of  the  huildin^,  and  the  (Mitin*  diplomatic  corps,  in  which  were 
of  coursi'  included  th(>  special  amha.ssadors,  attaches,  and  .secretaries, 
and  also  tin*  d(*le<j:at(*s  to  tin*  Bolivian  (dn<ire.ss,  were  presented  to 
him.  Kvery  step  of  the  ceremony  was  imposing  ami  impre.ssive.  The 
lirst  and  second  hattalions  of  the  line  formed  in  parade  as  the  <;uests 
passed  into  the  capitol,  and  on  (Miterinj^  it  t hey  were  <:re<*ted  hvtlie 


C.KN.  JOSK  AXTOXIO  CAEZ. 


\  hero  of  the  hattle  of  t’aral)ol)o,  and  the  first  I’resident  of 
Venezuela. 
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stiaiiis  of  tli('  national  hymn  and  salntotl  hy  the  hussars  and  tin* 
cadots  of  the  inilitarv  and  naval  schools.  The  address  of  honoron 
hehalf  of  tin*  diplomatic  corps  was 
made  hy  the  amhassador  from 
('oloinhia,  t  he  dean  of  the  body,  t  he 
Pr(‘sident  replyinj:  to  it  hy  extend¬ 
in':  t«)  them  a  welcome  fiom  the 
nation.  Phe  Bolivian  (’on<:ress 
was  then  presented,  the  delejrate 
from  Ecuador  hein^  the  spokes¬ 
man,  and  the  rej)ly  of  welcome  was 
^iv('n  hy  the  minister  of  foreijrn 
affairs. 

This  formal  function  was  hy  no 
means  the  oidy  one  extended  to  the 
foreiirn  visitoi  s.  1  n  fact .  t  he  repre¬ 
sent  at  ive  from  each  nation  was 


(iEX.  AMHUOSIO  I'LAZA. 


(iEX.  MAXI  EI.  CEDEXO. 

The  four  stalues,  appeariniiou  this  and  the  follow- 
iiiKpaRe,  wereunveiled  hi  Caraeasoii  theeenleii- 
nial  anniversary  of  llie  liallle  of  Caralioiio.  June 
24.  lull,  and  were  erected  in  honor  of  the  four 
lieroes  of  that  decisive  event.  Cedefio.  a  Vene¬ 
zuelan.  and  I’laza.  a  Coloinhian.  were  frietnlly 
rivals,  and  as  there  was  dancer  that  tliev  inicht 
not  he  in  tile  encacenient.  they,  with  Itolfvar's 
approval,  volunteered  for  the  event,  and  thus 
lost  tfieir  lives  for  \  enezuela.  Kerriar  lielonced 
to  the  so-called  Enclish  reciinent.  and  Caniejo 
was  anionc  the  forces  fichtinc  under  the  serviee 
from  Haiti. 

received  individually  oit  a  specitd 
day  as  close  as  jiossihle  to  the  hour 
of  his  arrival.  The  Presitlent  of  the 
i{e]uihlic  setmied  tireless  in  these 
acts  of  cordiid  hos|)itidity  and  took 
every  occasion,  not  oidy  in  the.se 
special  receptions  and  ]nd)lic  audi¬ 
ences,  hut  also  in  the  midst  of  the 
numerous  exercises  which  mtirked 


the  celehiiition,  to  demonstrate  that  Venezuela  on  the  one-hundredth 
iinniverstirv  of  the  declaration  of  indejtendence  had  a  smilintr  ttnd 
sincere  ^reetin*:  to  all  the  world. 
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THE  PAX  AMEHICAX  I'XIOX. 


( )tlu‘r<juests  t)osi(los  tliose  (Ml  ji  (liploiiiatic  mission  woir  wclcoiiH'd  in 
tin*  ciiiiital.  Many  visitors  from  tlio  inttnior  of  Vciu'zui'la  came  to 


('aracas  to  take  odicial  or  imollici 


1.1  part  in  the  (•('k'hration.  Tlie  Slates 
sent  (lele<xat('s,  tlie  ])ress  of  several 
eoimtrii's  were  repri'sented,  and 
ainonir  inter(‘stin<;  bodies  was  that 
of  the  cadets  of  tin*  Ki'pnhlic  of 
(’olomhia.  who  came  on  a  s|)(‘cial 
military  mission  to  Venezuela  as  a 
mark  of  resja'ct  to  that  nation  with 
which  it  had  fonirht  side  hy  side  in 
the  (*arly  days  of  the  strn^^le under 
Bolivar.  There  were  about  170 
members  in  this  splendid  oritaiiiza- 
tion  and  diirintf  tin*  festivities  they 
attracted  the  attention  of  all  who 
saw  them. 

Not  a  day,  it  can  he  trnthfvdlv 


COnOXEI.  RAFAKE  KERRIAU. 

said  not  an  hour,  went  by  without 
some  function  or  entertainment, 
social  or  otherwise,  to  contribute 
to  the  ceremoni(*s  or  to  add  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  <iU(‘sts  and  of  the 
])eoj)le.  The  multijilicity  of  the 
activities  was  overwhehnin<i,  and 
yet  the  profriam  was  faithfully  car¬ 
ried  out  in  every  detail,  with  no 
confusion  to  either  f'lu'sts  or  hosts, 
and  with  unfailing  jtood  nature  on 
the  ])art  of  all.  'Plie  streets  were 
crowded,  the  carria<xes  and  auto- 
mohiU's  jiassed  continuously  from 
one  ])art  of  the  city  to  another,  the  ])arks  durinj;  the  day  were  full  of 
pleasure  seekers  listening  to  the  music  of  many  hands,  and  the  theatiM’s 


TENIKNT?:  I’KDRO  CAMK.IO. 


STATUE  OF  UICAUKTE  EUECTEI)  IN  SAN  MATEO. 

Antonio  l{icanrte  liflonK-:  to  both  Uolombia  an<l  X  onoznt'la.  Ilo  was  l)orn  in  Itocotain  17it2,  onlistorl 
in  the  revolutionary  army  nniler  llolivar.  and  was  killed  at  San  Mateo.  Mareh  1814.  San  .Mateo 
is  near  Ea  Victoria.  4'.’  itiiles  ((17  kilometers)  from  Caracas,  .\bove  the  villasje  is  a  hill  on  which 
was  a  hou.se.  turned  into  a  fortress  at  the  lime,  and  there  the  little  army  under  Hicanrte  seemed 
doomed,  lie.  however,  commandin):  his  men  to  esca|ie  down  the  hill,  waited  alone  on  the  summit 
until  surronmled  by  the  Spanish  soldiers  and  then  dro|)iied  a  litthted  cittar  into  the  store  of  Kim- 
powder  at  his  side,  thus  blowiii);  the  enemy,  and  him.self  with  them,  to  atoms,  but  .savinK  his  own 
men  forfnrther  nsefnlness  in  the  field. 
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THK  1‘AX  AMKKICAX  I’NIOX. 


in  tlio  fvt‘nin<;  were  hrilliant.  ('aiiieas  was  tray  aj^ain,  in  a  way  tliat 
reminded  the  oidonker  of  the  gaiety  of  that  heaiitiful  eity  years  and 
years  a<ro. 

To  name  all  the  soeial  fimetions  of  the  eentenary  would  deserve 
a  ehapter  hy  itself.  Private  citizens  vied  with  oHicials  in  lavish 
{“iitertainment.  Luncheons,  dinners,  and  halls  followed  each  other 
to  the  end  of  the  celehration.  There  were  o|)(“ras,  and  a  few  hull 
fights,  althoufih  the  Venezuelans  are  jrradually  forfiettinj'  this  sport 
of  Spain  and  suhstitutin*:  for  it  the  livelv  hasehall  or  the  more  humam' 

hoise  races,  several  of 
the  latter  heinji  lun  to 
the  delijiht  of  the  s|)ec- 
tators. 

The  most  (dahorate 
function  of  the  many  pre¬ 
pared  was  the  hamiuet 
olfered  hy  the  President 
of  th(‘  Kepuhlic  to  th(‘ 
f^uests  of  the  nation. 
'Phis  was  oiven  on  the 
nijrht  of  duly  o,  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  sifrninfi  of 
th(‘  declaration  of  imh'- 
|)endence.  It  took  |)lace 
in  the  i)alace of  Miraf lores, 
which  only  a  few  hours 
before  had  become  the 
oilicial  residence  of  the 
nation's  executive,  and  a 
total  of  7S  distin<;uished 
l)er.sona<;e.s  of  both  .sexes 
had  the  honor  (tf  attend¬ 
ing  it.  'Phe  President  of 
the  Ke|)uhlic.  through  the 
minister  of  foreign  all'airs,  spoke  a  welcome  to  his  guests.  'Phe 
amha.ssador  from  Colomhia  responded  to  the  President  ami  finally 
the  following  toast  was  drunk; 

May  lIcavcMi  ^'raiit  that,  at  tlie  hcynmiin"  nf  this  sccoml  (•(‘iitury  of  the  Itepuhlic's 
lift*,  \  enezuela  shall  coiitimit*  with  linn  step  in  the  path  of  jiroirre.-s.  May  Heaven 
"rant  that,  at  the  eoneltision  of  this  st'cond  eetitnry.  Veinzuela  will  he  fotind  at  the 
side  of  her  sisters  in  America,  and  that  they,  from  one  jxile  to  the  other,  may  he  in 
perfect  accord  with  all  the  tiatioiis  of  the  earth. 

Following  this  hrilliant  hampiet  came  what  one  of  the  jtoets  of 
Caracas  called  the  still  more  hrilliant  hall  in  Miraflores,  at  which  the 
President  of  the  Kejtuhlic  was  again  the  host.  'Phe  society  of  Caracas 


SU.  CKX.  UAMOX  (iONZAI.KZ  VALENCIA. 

Aiiitiassador  from  Colomtiia  to  the  centenary  celelnation  in 
Venezuela. 
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tiiriu'd  out  on  inasso.  and  tlio  •rlittor  of  uniforms,  tlio  jiraco  and 
la'auty  of  tho  Vonozuolan  woinon,  tho  ox(iuisito  flowers  of  tlio  Tropics, 
inado  a  wonderfully  uni(|Uo  soono,  while  the  jtlory  of  the  clear  sky 
above  the  city  and  the  shadows  of  the  surroundin*;  mountains  showed 
a  settino  such  as  only  ('araeas  can  offer. 

Durimj;  the  “^reat  week"  (semana  ma<;na)  hampiets  and  rejej)- 
tions  caim*  thick  and  fast. 

Kach  delejjation  was  hon¬ 
ored  hy  individual  dis¬ 
tinction  of  sjiecial  ehar- 
actei-,  and  each  in  its  turn 
reciprocated  tin*  honor  hy 
a  courtesy  in  kind.  The 
clubs  also  showed  an  ojien 
hospitality,  and  many  were 
the  <i:atherin<fs — small  and 
large,  hut  always  select 
which  took  ])lace  in  tliese 
attractive  social  ((‘liters. 

'I'lie  festiviti(‘s  ]iav(‘  ])a.s.s(‘d, 
hut  th(“  thougJit  of  tlieiii 
|■('nlains  in  th(‘  minds  of 
those  who  were  fortunati' 
eiiougJi  to  he  jiiTsent  as 
an  (‘ver  green  memory  (d' 
the  gi'iK'rosity  (d‘  the  ]i(‘o- 
])1(‘  of  Venezuela. 

But  otlier  cerenioni(‘s. 

I-  I  •  ^  SK.  DON"  AXfllAL  MOKILM)  Y  I’EKEZ.  .MAK- 

linkmg  tlie  iiii'.sent  witli  (h  es  de  ea  itekta  a.vd  conue  de  cakta- 
,1  ^  ,  (iE.NA.  A.MHASSAI)01{  KKOM  SCAIX  TO  THE 

tlie  future,  were  mati'iial  cextexauy  cei.ekkatiox  ix  vexezi  ela. 

in  their  (h'sign.  dlu*  first  t1h>  craml.'ion  of  Itu-  faiuousOfn.  .\lorillo.  whoatone  limc 
,  I  .1  •  had  charao  of  the  Spanish  forces  oprnKscd  to  the  revolii- 

ot  fJU'se,  on  tlie  (‘veiling  i ionary  army  of  Hollvar  in  Venezuela.  The  ambassador 

I*  I  I  I  ,1  endeared  hiiiiself  to  liis  olliciai  hosts,  to  the  people  of  the 

Ol  •IlMV  I,  was  tJl(‘  r(‘C(*p-  counlrv.  an<l  to  the  Spanish  colony  resident  there.  One 

.  i‘  .1  .  of  his  fine  acts  was  the  ttift.  on  Jnly  1,5.  to  the  Venezuelan 

t  loll  t)\  tll(‘  V lO V(‘rnm(‘nt,  nation,  of  the  cross  of  Isabella  the  Catholic,  the  very  deco- 
,1  i  it  1  I  !•  ration  worn  bv  his  iliustrious  grandfather  when  he  parted 

tliroUgJl  tJl(‘  JiaiKl  ol  tjl('‘  .soatfectionatelvfrom  hisformalenemy. Bolivar.  Xoveml)er 

•  •  .  II-  •  .  27. 1K2().  Xocreater  pledtie  of  his  and  his  country's  sincere 

nillUSl(‘r  ol  ])Ul>ll(‘  lllstruc-  friendshipcouldbeconceived.and  the  iH-opleofX'enezuela. 

.  I  i  ;  *  1  •  ,  I  thoroughly  appreciative  of  his  generosity,  nave  placed  this 

IlOll.Ot  lll(‘  tri]ltVCjl  J)aint('(l  decoration  amoni;  theirmost  treasured  mementos  of  their 
hy  the  Veneziielan  arti.st,  l>-0  in  the  llolhar  .Museum  m  Caracas. 

'I'ilo  Salas.  This  h(‘autiful  work  is  an  all(‘gorical  picture,  enihody- 
ing  in  tliri'c  symbols  the  c()n(‘(‘]ition  and  execution  of  the  life 
])urpose  of  Bolivtir,  and  his  final  ri'st  from  the  world’s  conflicts-- 
a  magnificent  di'sign  magnificently  |)erfornu‘d.  The  composition  is 
of  heroic  size,  h  hy  (i  meters  (almost  :t()  hy  ‘JO  feet),  and  occu])ies  tlic 
wi‘st  wall  of  tlie  cabinet  room  in  the  federal  jialace.  It  is  an  added 
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proof  of  tlio  hioh  ])laco  Venezuela  liolds  in  art  and  sliould  be  seen, 
alon*:  witli  tlie  works  of  Mielielena  and  other  native  artists,  bv  vis¬ 
itors  to  ('araeas.  Salas  was  decorated  for  this  inaster])ieee  with  the 
order  of  the  Bust  of  Bolivar,  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  honor  oranted  bv  the  (lovernment. 

Of  monuments  erected  and  dedicated  dur¬ 
ing  the  celebrations  in  various  ])arts  of  the 
country  there  were  many.  One  which  ap- 
]»eals  strongly  to  the  sentiment  of  all  soldiers 
and  illustrates  a  veiy  romantic  (>]»isod('  in 
history  was  a  monument  to  the  youno  hero 
Kicaurte.  in  the  villa<j:e  (d'  San  Mateo,  not  far 
fi'om  La  Victoria,  west  of  Caracas.  Another 
was  the  statin',  unveiled  on  July  3  in  the 
national  pantheon,  and  a  oift  of  the  medical 


pidfession  to  the  coun¬ 
try.  (d'  the  illustrious 
Dr.  Varoas.  Then 
there  were  memorial 
tablets  ])laced  in  the 
walls  of  the  »dd  house 
in  which  the  Patriotic 
-Society  held  its  mei't- 
inos  while  the  declaia- 
tion  of  inde])('ndence 
was  under  discussion, 
in  the  walls  of  the  (lov¬ 
ernment  ])alace,  and 


AI.BEKTO  Of  I  I 
EKUKZ. 


Ainbassailor  from  Bolivia  to  the 
centenary  celetiration  in  Ven¬ 
ezuela. 


on  the  face  t>f  the 
munici])al  building. 


SR.  DR.  JOSE  PERALTA. 


Atnhassador  of  Ecnailor  to  the 
eentenarv  of  Venezuela. 


Others  wert'  inserteil 
<m  the  facade  of  the 
Yellow  House  incom- 
memoration  td’  the 
hero  Jose  Maria  Es- 
])ana,  ami  in  the  ca¬ 
thedral  wall  to  mark 
the  .s])ot  made  his¬ 
torical  by  the  act  of 
the  19th  of  April, 
revolt  ajjainst  Sjiain 


ISIO,  when  the  actual 

beojin.  Later  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
tlav,  July  4,  a  monument  to  Jo.se  Felix  Kivas 
was  inaugurated  in  the  ])ark  bearing  his 
name. 

This  19th  <d‘  A])ril  is  to  Veni'zuela  about 
what  the  date  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  is 
to  the  ])eo])le  of  the  ITiited  States.  It  con¬ 
centrated  the  forces  and  the  spirit  of  the 
patriots.  A  littinjr  memorial  of  the  date, 
therefore,  was  the  dedication  of  a  monument,  to  be  called  the 
Diecinueve  de  Abril,  in  the  ])ark  of  the  same  name.  The  ceremony, 
lu'ld  on  the  afternoon  of  Julv  3,  was  attemb'd  by  lu  acticallv  the  entire 


SR.  DR.  MEf.ITOX  I'ORRAS. 


Ainbassailor  from  Pern  to  the 
centenary  celebration  in  Ven¬ 
ezuela. 
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]»(>|Hiliiti(Hi  t>r  ( 'araciis.  Ik'cuusc  it  was  th(‘  (Towiiiiii;  cvcMit  of  the 
<  (‘l(‘l)ratioii  (luiiiiii  tlu*  tlays  ])r(‘rc(liii<j:  tlu*  iii(l(“])(‘H(l(*iic(>  day.  and  lojri- 
cally  l(‘d  up  to  it.  The  moiiuiiK'ut  is  icndly  one  of  the  most  Ix'aiitiful 
sp(>:  iiiKMis  of  modcM  ii  sculpt  me.  Kostin^  on  a 
*rraiut(‘  l)asc.  it  sliows  the  forms  of  Salias  and 
.Madaiia<ra.  wluh'  above  them,  in  allejrorieal 
('lieet,  ( ircles  a  lij'un'  about  ttt  crown  tlunn  with 
a  wreatli  of  laurel.  This  statue,  in  tin*  ccMitei' 
of  the  park,  and  the  approach  to  it  aloiiit;  a 
sphnidid  avciu't'.  r('c('ntly  dedicat('d.  all  lanu- 

_ in<f  t  he  naim'of  tlu'datc' 

whicJi  they  comnn'in- 
orat(‘,  arc*  in  them¬ 
selves  Ix'jiutiful;  hut 
wluMi  their  purpose'  is 
coiisieh'red.  and  tlu'  pa- 
triotic  act  of  that  day 
therc'hv  rc'called,  it  is 
will  h('  a(d\nowled,i>:ed 
that  th('  ideals  of  na¬ 
tionality  become  still 
more  lirmly  loote'd 
throuirh  tlu'ir  aid. 

And  ev('n  witli  tlu'se' 
national  monuments  as 


on.  KHANI'ISCO  UKU- 
noso. 


rnvoy  of  (  liilo  to  1 
Joimrv  of  \  onozuohi. 


material  nn'inorialsof  a 
elorious  past ,  tlu'i  e  was 
not  (‘noujrh.  Foreipi 
countiies  also  claimed 
tlu'  I'iirht  to  add  to  tlie 
number,  and  tJn'ie'I'ore 
('aracas  is  by  .so  mucli 
more  a  <;ain('r  for  the 
future.  For  instance, 
the  Syrian  colony,  on 
duly  d.  |)res('nted  to 
Venezuela  a  statueded- 
icated  to  llolivar,  and 
the  corin'istone  of  its 
fittiiiir  ci'n'inoides. 


SI!.  UK.  KOMI  I.O  S.  XAO.X. 

Ministorfrom  the  ArgtMitine  Ke- 
puhlii*  to  the  l  iiittMl  Stat«*s. 
who  represtMited  his  eoiititry 
as  s|MHiaI  envoy  linriiiK  the 
ceitlennial  eelelirat  ion  of  Ven- 
ezeiila. 


))edestid  was  laid  with 
Tlie  peopleof  lliiiti  remem- 
l>(‘rin<i.  as  Bolivar  woidd  never  let  them  forj:et, 
thiit  tlu'v  luul  helped  lain  in  times  of  discourii>f(*- 
meia  jmd  distress,  and  that  tlu'ir  Bepuhlic  laid 
lent  to  Bolivar  suhstiuitial  aid  whicli  lielped  to 
turn  tlie  scides  in  favor  of  freedom  and  imh'- 
pendenci',  (h'dicated  a  statue  to  tlieir  liero. 

I’etion.  its  tlieir  fjift  to  Venezuela.  This  act  of 
fraternal  tri'iierosity  took  phu-e  on  the  afternoon 
of  duly  l(t  in  the  little  sipiare,  to  hear  Ids  name. 
lU'iir  whicli  the  monument  of  Carahoho  was  erected.  The  (ierman 
residents  of  Venezuela,  mindful  of  the  enthusia.sm  of  the  medical 
con^re.^s  ami  restrictin';  themselves  to  this  pifictical  Imt  ecpially 


DOX  (ifll.l.KUMo 
I’ATTKKSOX. 


Keprespniativpfrom  Ciibii  at  tho 
cPiilPiiarv  of  Veiu'ziii'la. 


AT  TIIK  UKCKrTlON  Jl'LV  4,  CIVKN*  IJV  THK  AMKKU’AN  MIMSTKU  AND  MliS.  (JAUUKTT.  IN  TIIK  LKC  \TI(»N. 
i'n'siilcut  <ionu'z  atnl  liis  wort*  tiu;  principal  quests,  willi  others  of  the  ollicials  in  attcinlancc  at  the  celeliration. 
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important  side  of  life,  contributed  to  tlic  liospital  and  tlie  attaclied 
medical  scliool  a  riclily  eipiipped  bacteriological  laboratory. 

Tlie  Spanisli  colony  olfered  to  tlie  Kepublic  of  Venezuela  a  bronze 
monument  re])resentin'r  the  famous  moment  in  Iiistory  wlien  Bolivar 
and  Morillo,  on  November  27,  1S20,  embraced  eacli  otlier  in  friendly 
farewell,  althougli  the  former  was  the  leader  of  tlie  revolutionary  army 
and  tJie  latter  tJie  Spanish  <;eneral  sent  to  oppose  Jiim.  Morillo  had 
sipied  a  peace  agreement  and  lioped  lie  was  soon  to  be  on  Jiis  way 
liome  to  Spain;  Bolivar  tJioufiht  the  end  of  tlie  war  was  at  hand, 
not  knowiiif'  that  the  battle  of  Carabobo  was  yet  to  come,  and 
both,  therefore,  with  sincere  respect  for  each  other,  showed  their 
[KTsonal  admiration  for  a  worthy  enemy  by  a  warm  embrace,  which 


THK  ANATOMICAL  INSTITUTE  IN  CAUACAS. 

This  new  litiildinij  wivs  (iMiicatcfl  June  25,1911,  as  part  of  the  ctuitennial  festivities  in  Venezuela. 
Medical  education  has  lxH*n  candully  foster«‘d  in  the  Kepuhlic,  but  facilities  for  teaching 
anatomy,  the  groinniwork  of  the  science!,  have  lM*en  hitherto  lacking.  This  thoroughly  equipp<*d 
structure  is  a  material  memorial  for  the  end  of  the  ol<l  and  Ix'ginning  of  the  new  c«*ntury. 

means  so  much  to  the  Latin  heart.  This  episode  is  to  be  reflected  in 
permaiK'nt  bronze,  and  it  was  apjiidpriate,  therefore,  that  the  {'rand- 
son  of  (len.  Morillo,  in  the  person  of  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
Manpiis  de  la  J^uerta  and  (’onde  de  (’arta{;ena,  should  make  the 
address  of  presentation,  as  a  proof  that  neither  he  nor  the  Spanish 
[)eo[»le  nor  the  Kin*'  could  wish  but  the  sincerest  success  for  the 
Bepublic.  which  broke  away  from  them  100  years  aj^o. 

How  is  it  jiossible  to  name  all  the  details,  the  incidents,  lar{'e  and 
small,  th(^  ti'ivial  or  serious  <‘vents,  exjiected  or  une.xpected,  which 
composed  this  di<'ni(ied  and  deli{'htful  celebration  of  a  century  of 
N’enezuela’s  independence  t  It  would  be  Avion*'  to  overlook  the 


many  other  oHicial  and  imoliioial  aets  of  the  busy  month,  and  yet 
tliey  ean  seareely  he  mentioned,  hoAvever  mueli  notiee  tliey  really 
deserve.'  Tliere  was  tlie  fete  of  tlie  sehool  children,  for  instance,  wlio 


One  of  the  inlerestint!  episodes  of  the  war  of  in(le|)enilenee  in  Venezuela  (H'ciirred  on  Novettilx'r  27, 
lS2n,  wheti  Holivar.eoniinanditiK  the  revolutionary  forces,  atid  Morillo,eoniinandint;  the  Sjianish 
arniv,  einbraei'il  and  said  good-by  to  each  other,  thinking  that  the  peace  agreenieiit  just  signed 
by  tlietn  was  to  end  the  war.  Kiieh  had  a  high  persotial  regard  for  tht^  other,  atid  were  glad  to 
tliink  that  cordial  farewell  would  otily  increase,  their  friendship.  The  hands  of  time  brought 
around  the  etmtnry  of  inde|xmdence,  and  Spain,  generous  to  her  former  .Vmerican  colotiy,  smil 
as  her  special  repn-setitative  to  the  Venezuelan  centennial  (sdebrat  ion,  to  <lo  honor  also  to  Molfvar, 
the  grandson,  the  (Count  of  Cartagena,)  of  that  very  Morillo  who  had  left  the  country  KHI 
years  ago.  The  .Spanish  colony  in  the  country  decided,  thendore,  as  a  token  of  their  simrre 
appreciation  of  their  adopted  home,  to  give  to  Caracas  a  monument  illusirat  ing  t  his  event,  and 
its  corner  stone  was  laid  on  the  1st  da}’  of  July. 


offered  tlieir  trihufe  of  liojnaf'e  to  tlieir  imtioiiiti  hero;  and  many 
oif'anized  bodies  of  the  people  in  idl  walks  of  life  paid  tlie  same 
respect  to  him.  Tlicn  in  tlie  realm  of  practical  thinj^s,  there  was  the 


>  The  ollicial  program  is  given  in  the  Itiillotin  of  June,  ltd  I 
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iiiiiuj'uiiitioii  ol'  tlu‘  surgical  pavilion  of  tlu'  li(»sj)ital  in  the  univ(‘rsity. 
and  of  otluM'  d(‘partnicnts  tin*  activiti(‘s  in  wJiicli  will  pi'oniotc  the 
odncation  of  tin*  youth  of  tlio  land.  Tin*  o|)(‘ninj;  for  public  s(‘rvic(> 
of  the  new  Post  and  Tele<;iap]i  Buildinir  was  also  of  moment  as 
demonstiatimr  tJiat  mateiial  advance  was  one  of  tlie  motives  of  tlu' 

centenary.  Tliis  was  true 
as  well  of  tin*  comi)letion  of 
tlie  ste<'l  dock  at  I’uerto 
(’ahello.  the  dei'jx'st  S(‘aporl 
of  t]i<‘  l{epul)lic.  wli(‘r»“  tlu' 
comnu'rcial  interests  are 
st  rolls;,  and  where  every 
('jfort  is  makinj;  to  taki' 
proper  care  of  a  rapidly 
s;rowins;  shipping;  indus¬ 
try.  In  ot]i(*r  cities  and 
towns,  too.  (Uitsidi*  of  tlie 
cajiital.  the  same  entliiisi- 
asni  was  displayed,  and  no 
false  not(‘  seems  to  liave 
been  struck,  no  word  of 
liostile  criticism  tittered 
a>;ainst  the  celebration 
itself  or  its  iniriioses. 

V(‘t.  takinj;  tlu'  mate¬ 
rial  improvenumts  acconi- 
plished,  the  artistic  princi¬ 
ples  satished  and  tlie  spirit 
of  nationalism  intensilied, 
it  was  profoundly  evident 
tliat  tin*  <;reat  cliord  struck 
throuj;hout  tlie  e(‘renionies 
was  that  of  Bolivar.  In 
that  aspect  of  the  eelehra- 
tion.  live  events  stand  out 
most  clearly,  and  therecoid 
of  them  should  serve  as  a 
fittin<;  conclusion  to  this 
all  too  imperfect  narration 
of  Venezuela's  eentennial. 
Tliesi'  are  the  <;atherini;  of  the  ('oni;ress  of  Bolivar,  the  placing  of  a 
tablet  to  the  nnunory  of  Bolivar’s  parents  and  wife,  the  deposit  in  a 
M'ciire  chest  of  the  (original)  minutes  of  the  Conijress  of  101 1  for  the 
eternal  Ixmelit  of  the  Bepublic.  the  <;eneral  homa<;e  at  the  tomb  of 


IMIKSIDKNT  (;oMKZ  LKAVINU  TIIK  V.  S.  S. 
•NOKTll  CAHOl.INA’'  AFTER  THE  KECEC- 
TIO.N  ON  .H  EV  N. 

Till"  I’rcsiitfiil.  with  his  siiitp  iin<l  tlip  <lii)loniatie  repn*- 
siMilal  i  VPS  from  thp  rniipil  Statps  in  Vpiipziipla.  wpfp  thp 
^:l|psls  on  thp  Xorl'i  ('nrnlinn  lyitit;  iti  thp  harltor  of 
l.a  (iiiaira.  A  spiaial  train  Itronuht  thp  ptitirp  party 
from  Carat  as  iti  thp  inorniny’  atid  took  tliPin  back  latp  in 
thp  aftprnoon.  In  thp  toast  of  wplconip  tliPponiinatKlitiK 
ollicpr  of  thp  ship.  ('apt.  Marsh,  said  that  thp  twodis- 
tinttiiislipd  ttiipsts  hail  bwn  I’rpsident  Taft  and  I’rpsidpiit 
tioniPZ.  and  that  pipial  hotiors  wpfp  of  ponrsp  pxtpiidpil 
to  l(0th  as  thp  tipails  of  sistpr  Rppnblics. 


VKNKZl'KI.A  S  CKNTKXAHV  CKI.KliKATIOX. 


Bolivar  in  tlio  national  paiitlu'ou.  and  tho  same  tiilnito  of  love 
and  v{‘iu“iatiou,  1)V  hosts  and  mie^-ts  alike,  at  the  statue  of  (ieor*;e 
Washiiiirton. 


Tlie  Congress  of  Bolivar  called  to;;ether  tlie  representatives  of  tin* 
pr(‘s(*nt  Ke|)nhlics  oV(‘i-  winch 
Boli  varexertc'd  theoi'catest  in- 
llni'iice:  Bolivia.  Pern.  Kcua- 
dor.  (’olond)ia.  and  Venezuela. 

Its  pur|)os(‘ was  to  a  lar<^e  ex¬ 
tent  one  of  s(‘ntinient.  hut  it 
had  also  its  practical  siih*.  for 
thesecountries.  hein^  tc'i  ritori- 
ally  so  clos(‘,  can  he  allied  in 
conditions  that  niaki*  for  mod¬ 
ern  pro<j[i‘ess.  and  tin*  discus¬ 
sions  of  the  (’onoi'ess  jiave 
|)i()niise  that  inteiiiational 
a>'r(‘ements  would  not  la*  so 
very  loiii;  delayed. 

Xo  one,  how(*ver,  who  wit- 
n(*ssed  tlie  ceremony  on  tlie 
1st  of  duly,  wlien,  after  a 
solemn  mass  in  tlie  cathedral, 

Bolivar  Stpiare  was  crowded 
with  |)eople  and  tin* monument 
to  the  Liheratoi*  was  covered 
witli  llowers.  or  wlio,  on  tin* 

Fourth  of  duly  saw  tin*  same 
oatherin^,  witli  (*(pially  spon¬ 
taneous  i(*verenc(*,  pay  the 
same  touching  trihute  to  the 
statue  of  Washin>;ton,  can 
douhtthe  basic  sincerity  of  the 
jieoph*,  their  determination  to 
se(*k  and  to  follow  ideals,  and 
their  confidence  that  always, 
when  necessity  arises,  similar 
l(*aders  will  he  found  to  ad¬ 
vance  them  toward  the  true 
ooal  of  civilization.  Political 
strife  may  at  times  he  fierce, 
nature  and  society  may  he  unruly,  the  comple.xity  of  life  may  daunt 
even  the  conra<;eons,  hut  so  lonj;  as  Venezuela  holds  true  to  lH*r 
love  of  Washin'jton  and  Bolivar,  her  nationalism  and  her  patriotism 
must  remain  secun*. 


TIIK  COI.OMUIAX  CADKTS  IX  CAUACAS  DI  K- 
IXi;  TllK  CKXTKXXI AI,  CK I.K l!U ATION  OK 
VKXKZI  E1,AX  IXDE  I’EXDEXCE. 


Th(“  -Mililary  CailiMs  of  Iho  Uopulilic  of  Coloml)ia  havo 
a  liiK'  ort!ani7.atioii.  and.  as  a  mark  of  resixal,  that 
(iovorniiK'iit  sent  them  on  a  s|x>cial  mission  to  the  Ke- 
|)nl)lie  of  \  eneztiela.  to  take  part  in  the  eentenary  ex- 
ereises.  Tile  luxly  nnmliered  altoiit  17(1,  and  as  they 
showed  a  spletidid  diseipline  in  all  Iheir  movements 
their  presenee  added  p'reatly  to  those  fnnetions  in 
whieh  they  ollieially  took  part.  They  were  also 
heartily  entertained  In  many  social  ways,  and  many 
eordial  friendships  between  ihe.se  yonnu  men  and  the 
memhers  of  the  eorresi)ondini;or);anization  in  Caracas 
were  eemented. 


r 


CENTENNIAL  ANNIVER- 
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SARMIENTO  V  /, 

SCARCELY  luul  the  nioinorv  of  those  s])eetaeular  displays  hegiin 
t(»  dim.  tliose  splendid  pageants  whieli  made  the  eelcbration 
of  Aigentina's  Centenary  of  Independence  memorable  in 
the  history  of  America,  wlu'ii  the  Aigentine  Re])id)lic  eom- 
meneed  ])reparations  for  another  celebration.  'Phis  time  it  was 
to  j)ay  tribute  and  homage  to  one  of  its  greatest  national  char¬ 
acters,  den.  Domingo  Faustino  Sarmiento.  on  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  day  of  his  birth.  Brilliant  ])roee.ssions  weie  held 
throughout  the  Re])ublie,  and  an  im])ressive  eommemorative  .service 
was  ob.served  in  the  beautiful  Cohui  'Pheater  at  Buenos  Aires.  A 
s])ecial  issue  of  ])ostage  stamps,  bearing  the  bust  of  Sarmiento,  was 
circulated  throughout  tlie  country.  'Plu‘  name  of  one  of  tin*  princi])al 
thoroughfares  of  the  ca])ital,  ('uy(»  Street,  was  ollicially  ordered 
changed  to  Sarmiento  Street,  as  a  ])ermanent  honor,  and  in  addition 
.■)0,()00  commemorative  medals  were  struck  bearing  tlie  ])ortrait  of 
the  former  President,  and  .50.0(10  biogra])hical  sketches  were  widely 
distri])ute«l.  'Po  defray  tlie  exjienses  of  tlie  cc'lebration,  the  dovern- 
ment  approjiriateil  a  substantial  sum. 

It  was  indeed  a  most  litting  celebration  which  was  accorded  the 
not<‘d  .scholar,  ])atriot,  statesman,  and  some  time  President  of  the 
Republic — for  Sarmiento  was  more'  than  a  citizen  of  Argentina — he 
was  a  citizen  of  tin*  New  Woi  ld,  called  America.  He  was  born  in  one 
of  the  oldest  Argentine  cities  and  visited  every  South  American  country. 
Nor  did  he  coniine  his  ideals  within  the  borders  of  his  own  country, 
l)ut  came  to  tlu'  United  States  to  voice  his  thoughts  on  I’an  Ameri¬ 
canism.  He  was  the  iirst  South  American  diplomat  to  receive  an 
honorary  degree  from  a  United  States  university.  In  his  practical 
efforts  to  jiromote  closer  relationshi])  amongst  the  American  Rejuib- 
lics  he  covered  the  banks  of  the  Parana  with  osier  trees  that  he 
brought  from  Chile;  he  persuaded  (build  and  Davis  from  Harvard 
University  to  read  the  stars  at  the  older  University  of  Cordoba,  and 
induced  many  teaclu'rs  from  all  over  the  United  States  to  found 
schools  in  Argentina.  He  could  discu.ss  the  jiroblem  of  America  with 
Dom  Pedro  at  the  palace  at  Petro])olis,  with  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the 
White  Hou.se,  and  with  his  school  chihhen  at  Chivlcov.  lb*  founded 
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Foresaw  the  future  way 
Which  our  great  Henry  Clay 
Standing  with  Sergeant  in  th 
Presaged  at  Panama; 

That  era  when  all  war 


That  ail  too  sudden  on  Caseros'  plain 
Are  bloody,  greet  Urquiza  as  he  passe 
To  reconstruct  again 
Into  a  nation  all  the  fourteen  States. 
Make  one  their  divers  Fates. 


Then  thy  return,  from  an  exile  not  wasted. 

But  filled  with  useful  and  constructive  years. 
San  Martin  taught  thee  how.  for  he  had  tasted 
The  cup  of  bitter  woe  that  Anguish  bears. 
Chile  may  claim  thee  as  thou  onward  hasted 
To  ripen  thy  career,  whose  true  unfolding 
Cast  Pan-Americanism  into  a  deeper  molding. 


And  thou,  glad  Argentine,  rejoicing  duly 
In  thy  beloved  son. 

Come  and  make  merry,  for  he  loved  thee  truly 
When  his  life’s  work  was  done 
Without  a  murmur,  as  the  evening  coolly 
Speedeth  the  dying  sun. 

See  his  example  spread,  as  loom  the  cares 
Through  the  dim  future  of  a  nation’s  years. 


THK  ]*AN  AMKHICAX  VXIOX. 


ry>2 

llu*  first  norni.il  sclittol  in  tin*  two  Aiinnicas  and  fni'iiislu'd  inncli  food 
for  tlnnight  on  tlio  snl)j(“ct  of  (‘ducation  in  tho  rnit(‘d  States.  It  is 
indeed  rare  for  the  reimtation  (»f  a  Pn'sident  (d‘  a  Ki'puhlie  to  heeome 
l>(‘rinanently  and  nati<*nally  glorified  without  inilitarv  j)rowess,  and 
notldng  can  better  l)es])eak  the  innate  sonndne.ss  of  tlie  Argentiin' 
character  tlian  its  r(“V(‘ienee  for  tlie  Pr(“sident  wlio  rednei'd  its  standing 
army  to  a  minimum ;  who  eonehided  as  honorahh*  a  piaiee  with  Para¬ 
guay  as  was  ever  negotiated,  ndusing  t(»  alh»w  an  inch  of  eompiered 
territ(»ry  to  he  added  to  Argcmtine  soil. 

(ien.  Sarmi(“nto  w(‘leomed  foreigners.  lie  opemal  the  first  larg(“ 
<‘.\hihition  ever  held  in  South  America  and  did  much  to  forward  tlu' 
great  southwiird  imivement  (d’  tin*  Argentine  Kejnd>lie,  which  is  adding 
a  vast  ar(‘a  of  setthunent  to  the  nation's  r(“sourees.  Seviual  (piota- 
tions  from  his  writings  are  of  es])eeial  int(‘n‘st,  the  first  dis])laying  the 
.dl'eeti(m  which  he  hore  for  the  I’nited  State's,  and  tin*  second  an 
e.\|)ression  of  his  true  Pan  Anu'iicanism. 

".AI.I.  WOI  I.I)  I.IKK  TO  HE  KKANKI.IN,  A  SEI.F-MADE  MAS." 

[Translation  of  extract  from  Sariniento's  I. as  Kscnelas.  Itase  ilc  la  I’rosperlilail  ile  los  Kstailos 
fniilos.  p.  311.  (iMi'.t.;] 

It  is  thus  that  the  history  of  tho  .S])atiish  colonics  atid  the  litcrattirc  of  their  lanottaoc, 
the  iiiontiiiictits  and  vcstiirt's  frotn  other  aires  that  cover  their  soil,  tht*  (“xploration  of 
the  oreat  rivtTs  atid  their  trilttitaries.  the  i;eolooy  atid  nattire  of  the  fields  washed 
hy  thetn.  the  tneatis  of  lanil  eointnntiieatioti  to  expedite  intereonrse,  tuid  even  the 
eotistellatiotis  (pf  the  austral  sky,  have  for  the  last  half  e(“ntury  heen  stitntilatino  the 
ai  tivities  ipf  the  Ntptth  .Vnierieans,  just  as  if  tho.se  suhjeets  had  heen  ati  ititeoral  [part 
cpf  their  own  history,  oeoirraiphy,  atid  sky.  atid  just  as  if  that  jiart  of  the  world  had  heeti 
a  natural  eontintiation  of  their  einititry  atid  a  \ast  field  for  their  activity  and  enter- 
|iri.se,  the  nature  of  thitiL's.  rather  thati  ati  aeknowledoeil  honiooeneity.  leaditijr  them 
to  extend  their  action  ov(“r  those  r-outitries  atid  to  ojien  the  tinexplored  reirions  therein 
to  hutiiati  ktiowledi;*'.  Are  there  tiot  iti  this  tiioveiiient  laws  reirtilat ini:  atid  atiitiial itur 
it.  just  as  a  watereour.se  isdireeteil  toaeertaiti  ehatitiel  hy  the  declivity  and  depre.-ssion 
ipf  the  soil? 


fFNTFMNTAT  OF  TMDF- 

PARAGUAY 

X  X-rf.H  \x.JL«r  XXl  X  ZXXViTXVX  xTl  X 


IX  Liitiii  Anu'iica  liistorv  is  in  tlia  i(MUiikiu>^.  1 1n*  |)i-('si'nt  is 
tli(‘  liiuc  ()!'  i(‘l idspcct idii.  (•!'  |•(‘vi(■\v.  ol'  rcni'Wiil  of  what  has 
l)(‘(Mi  afcoiuplislicd  ihiiiii'::  tiu'  1 00  years,  and  with  tins  Kd'resli- 
(‘iied  knowledyM'  it  i>  aUo  the  tinn*  ol'  preparation  for  the 
riiturc*.  Tor  iinpi'oveineiit  dnriii'r  the  lOO  yc'ars  to  come. 

Practically  all  <d‘  Spanish  America  |•eeo^ni/es  the  year  ISIO  as 
om*  (d'  (h'cp  siirnilieane(‘.  AVhih'  many  K(‘|)nhlies  trace  tin*  u(*nera- 
tion  of  their  strnsr^les  foi'  lil>erty  to  an  **arlier  dat(“.  Ariit'nt ina, 
f’hih*,  and  Mexico  l(»oked  l»aek  to  ISIO  as  the  precise  year  in  which 
tlu'ir  indep(*nd(*nee  was  |)roelaim(*d.  Sc'veral  Kepnhlies,  on  the 
other  hand,  althon^li  tliey  took  i)ait  in  tin*  ^reat  revolution.  wait(*d 
till  sonn*what  later  l)(*l'or(*  t1n*ir  declaration  eoidd  In*  l'orinali/(*<l. 
V(*n(*/n(*la  has  jtist  finished  tin*  ei*l(*l)ration  of  tin*  passayn*  of  the 
e<*ntnry  sine(*,  on  .hdy  '),  IMl,  tln*ir  (h*elaration  <d‘  indep(*ndenee 
was  si<i:n(*d.  And  almost  eont(*mporaiy  with  that  sister  He|)nhlie 
id'  tin*  northern  part  of  the  eontiin*nt,  in  fact  precedimj:  tln^  day  hv 
seare(*ly  two  months.  anotln*r  liepnhlie,  in  the  south,  Paraytiay, 
coin  hid(*d  tin*  f(*sti\  ities  which  mark(*d  the  eomph*tion  of  100  years 
of  national  (*.xist(*tie(*.  The  (*ss(*ntials  of  the  history  of  that  l{(*pnhlie 
mnst  h(*  first  yiven,  liow<*v(*r,  l)(*for(*  tin*  eel(*l)rat ion  is  deseriln*d. 

Para<>nav  was,  s(*ttl(*d  slowly,  and  the  Indian  inhahitants  of  the 
eonntrv  w(*re  so  nnmerous  that  its  natural  airrienltnral  d<*v(*lo|)nn*nt 
always  n*maiin*d  in  th(*ir  hands  with  relatively  small  miiiration 
from  without.  At  first  the  region  was  attaeh(*d  to  Pern.  W  ln*n 
tin*  vieeroyalty  of  Bn(*nos  Air<*s  was  <.*stahlisln*d  in  1770,  and  was 
snhdivid(*d  into  (*iuhl  int(*nd(*neias,  Paraunay  h(*eann*  om*  of  the 
four  sontln*rn  int{*inh*neias,  nnd(*r  a  rn*ntenant  yov(*rnor  appointed 
from  Bn(*nos  Aires,  with  r(*sid(*ne(*  in  Asnneion. 

\Vln*n  tin*  first  movem(*nts  of  political  nnr(*st  manif(*st(*d  tln*m- 
selv(*.s  in  Btn*nos  Air(*s  in  tin*  h(*y:innin<j:  of  tin*  nin(*t(*(*nt h  eentnrv, 
tin*.  r(*mot(*  r<*<rions  id'  Paraunay  w<*re  l)nt  litth*  distnrh<*d,  and  tln\v 
w<*i(*  h*ss  int('r(*st(*d  in  l)(*eominix  |>art  of  tliat  mov(*m(*nt  than  tln'V 
w(*r(*  in  ass.(*rtin<;  an  ind(*p(*nd(*ne(*  of  tln*ir  own.  An  (*llort  made*  hy 
the  r(*volut ionary  party  of  Bu(*nos  Ain*s  to  alrsorl)  tin*  int(*nd(*neia 
was  r(*pnh,(*d  hytin*  Paraynavan  for<*es  from  Asnneion.  Sonn*what 
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hefoir  tlu*  Arirontiiu*  (Ipclaration  of  indaiKMultMita*,  lio\vt“V(‘r,  three 
parties  liad  developed  in  Parajruay — tli<»se  wlio  wished  to  he  let 
alone  hut  to  strenirtheu  their  local  self-jrovernmeiit.  those  who  woidd 
attach  themselves  to  Buenos  Aires,  and  tho.se  wlio  had  a  stionj: 
desire  for  absolute  and  national  inde|)endence.  The  two  last 
had  the  common  purpose  of  overthidwinir  tlu'  .Spanish  <^ov(‘rnor. 
Wlnm.  therefore,  tlu*  i<'V(dutionists  from  Ari^entina  failed  in  their 
_  mission  to  sec\ire 


the  adherence  from 
Barajtuay.  it  had 
at  least  the  direct 
ellVct  of  settiiiir 
aflame  the  nascent 
pntiiotism  of  the 
country,  and  as 
soon  as  ])lans  could 
thereafter  he  i)re- 
p.ared.  the  revolu¬ 
tion.  which  now 
ineant  absolute  in¬ 
dependence.  broke. 

The  14th  of  May. 
ISl  1 .  was  the  time 
fixed  by  the  ])lot- 
ters.  At  10  o'clock 
in  the  evening;,  the 
si”:nal  -a  sudden 
and  violent  rinjrin*; 
of  the  cathedral 
ladls — was  to  be 
followed  by  the 
seizure  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  l)arracks. 
And,  in  fact,  the 
plan  was  carried 
out  with  no  inter¬ 
ruption  whatever. 
The  people  were  in 

sym|)athy  with  the  conspirators,  the  troops  made  no  resistance, 
and  the  jxtwer  of  Spain  was  destroyed  without  a  stru<r<;le  or  the 
loss  of  a  droj)  of  l)lood.  The  ‘Governor  at  first  offered  a  feel)le 
rlenial  of  the  atithority  of  the  leaders,  but  on  the  next  day.  the 
loth  (d'  May,  he  acknowledjred  their  victory  and  for  a  short  while 
was  allowed  to  act  under  their  direction.  Thus  Paramiav  and 


I  l.y  fiiurt.'sy  of  \V.  .New  ton  ( tnliok.  t 

THE  I'HKSIDKXT  OF  1*A  It  AtU' Y  AND  .MIMSTElt  OF  FOR- 
KION  AFFAIRS  ENTERINti  THE  CATHEDRAE  FOR  THE 
TE  DEC.M  CEEEHRATION. 

Till'  oi'li'bml ion  of  llic!  To  Douin  sorvioo  ilurint;  tho  omtonnial  oxorcisos 
wa.s  tlio  ono  kToat  ovoiit  in  wliioh  all  olasso.s  particiiialod.  'I'his  .sorvioo 
is  oharaotorizoil  by  its  solomnity  ami  iinprossivcnoss. 
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BiM/.il  can  Ixtast  of  Iiaviii”’  Ix'conK*  Ri'puMics  in  Aincrica  witliout  a 
hattlo  or  hloodslied. 

May  14  is  tluMTfoiv  tlu*  bii  tliday  <d‘  Paraguay.  On  that  day,  Ihll, 
the  Ropuhlic  was  100  years  old.  and  a  national  celohratioii  of  the 
ev(>nt  took  place.  Odieially,  more  than  the  one  day  was  <ledieated  to 
tlu*  centenary  <!X(*rcises,  so  that  an  entire  week,  from  May  10  to  May 
20  was  a  holiday,  with  the  14th  and  loth  tlu*  c(*ntral  days. 

Xationalism  was  tlu*  (*ssence  and  spirit  of  the  c(*iemonies,  and  evei  v 
(*lfort  was  mad(*  to  (*mphasi/.(*  tlu*  tVeliny  that  Rarairnay  had  assnm(*d 
ji  place  in  the  ranks  of  Latin  American  R«*pnl)lics.  The  occasion  was 
one  rather  of  rejoiciny  and  hopefnhn*ss  than  of  retros|)ect  and  memo- 
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OFFICKliS  OK  TIIK  I'A  K  AOC  A  Y  AN  I’OI.ICK. 

liy  Ihcir  excellent  disi'ipline  ami  niililary  bearing  the  police  were  conspicnons  fiwtors  in  the  centennial 
ci'lelmitioti  of  tlie  Itepnlilie. 

lials,  yet  careful  iitt(*ntit)u  was  oiAeii  to  impress  upon  till  citizens, 
timl  e.specially  upon  the  pu])ils  of  the  .schools  wlio  would  .soon  hec.tme 
citizens,  that  a  love  of  country  was  the  key  of  liherty. 

Thus  it  happened  tlnit  one  <tf  the  very  first  events  of  the  celebration 
Wiis  the  festival  tm  the  Idth  of  May  in  the  tiovernment  normal  .school 
in  Asuncion.  Poems  \\(*re  recited,  iminy  of  them  original,  too, 
dealinj;  with  the  sentiment  of  patriotism,  addresses  were  yiven  hy 
those  fitted  to  advise  the  j^rowin^;  youth  of  the  land,  and  the  national 
anthem  was  .sunj;  hy  all  in  attendanci*,  tlu*  strains  hein^  voluntarily 
:{(MH  Itiill.3-  11 - 1 
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(•KM’KNMAL  OF  INDKl’KXKKXCK  IX  PAUAlirAY. 


taki“U  up  by  those  oxitside,  iu  tlie  streets  and  |)ul>lic  scpiares,  till  tlie 
wliole  city  echoed  witli  the  refrain. 

The  week  was  busy  with  ])rocessions,  some  of  llowers,  some  of  the 
army  or  otlier  military  orj^anizations,  some  of  alle'^orical  presenta¬ 
tions.  All  these  the  people  enjoyed  to  the  utmost,  and  as  they  w(‘re 
carrieil  over  into  the  eveniitir  exercises,  the  sti-eets  of  the  capital  were* 
iray  and  lively  at  all  hotirs  of  the  day  and  ni^ht. 

There  were  balls,  concerts,  receptions,  social  meetinjrs,  hospitable 
j^atherin^fs  in  clubs,  private  lumses,  and  public  places,  and  several 
charitable  entertainments  for  tlie  jioor.  A  new  occurrence  for 
Asuncion  was  the  ojxmin'r  during  the  semana  patria  (week  of  patriot¬ 
ism)  of  an  exposition  of  line  arts,  in  which  several  paintin^fs  by 
native  artists  were  on  view.  The.se  attracted  the  attention  of  many 


TUli  COST  A.NO  TKl.lAiU.M'll  OFKICK  AT  ASC.NClO.N,  I’AU.OiUAY. 

This  eUifice,  typical  of  nuinv  FtKlcral  lniil(liiit!s  of  l’arat:uay.  is  notal)l('  for  its  spiwiou.sm‘ss  and 
snilaldlity  for  the  c.xpcdit ions  liandlinn  of  tlic  mails. 


who  were  able,  by  a  wide  e.xperience  in  otluo'  cities,  to  judjre  of  tludi- 
merits,  iind  the  verdict  is  that  Para^Uiiy  is  develojiin^  artists  of 
commendable  skill. 

As  youth  and  activity  seenu'd  to  lx-  tin*  motif  of  the  week,  it  was 
pi’oper  that  one  of  the  piincipal  events  of  the  celebiiition  shotild  be  ti 
series  of  Olympic  panics,  to  .show  how  the  younjr  people  of  the  Kepub- 
lic  were  pre|)arin<r  tliemselves  physically  for  their  future  responsi- 
bilitios.  There  were  runnin<r  races,  bicycle  iTices,  feats  of  skill  and 
endiiiance,  and  tiials  of  stren<rth.  These  exhibits  extended  ovei- 
.seveiTil  days,  and  were  probably  as  |)opular,  amonu:  the  out-of-<loor 
etitertainments,  as  any  in  which  the  public  could  have  their  share. 
In  such  pleasures  and  diversions  the  celebriitious  piissed,  althoui:h 
it  must  not  be  understood  that  the  seiious  side  of  the  centenary  was 
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ovcilookt'd  (»r  that  no  att(“iu|)t  was  madi*  to  iir^o  u|>oii  tlio  paoplo 
tlio  value  of  proirressive  eili/anislui).  Paia>:uay  is  detenuined  to 
develoj)  its  o|)j)ottuuiti(‘s.  and  tlie  eomiii'j:  e(Mituiv  (d'  independence 
will  show  how  nuieh  of  juaterial  l)en(dit  the  Kepnhlie  can  offer  to 
inaidvind. 

V(‘t  Paiaitnay  to-day  is  hy  no  means  the  nnprodnetive  and  inactive 
eonntry  which,  so  very  nnfoi  tnnat(dy  for  itself  and  for  those  erednlons 
of  indefinite  rnmors  about  it.  these  minors  would  su^eest.  But  lest 
it  should  s(>eni  that  tin*  Bt'i.i.KTiN.  in  its  endeavor  to  awaken  interest 
in  laitin  America,  omitted  oeeasionally  to  present  every  point  of vi(“w. 
it  takes  pleasnie  in  this  i(*j;ard  to  lefiM'  to  a  (ierman  authority  which 
also  looks  with  favoi'ahle  eyes  upon  that  Itepuhlie; 

furanuay  is  lamv  ihaa  lialf  lli(‘  size  i  (ierniany.  I)iit  lla*  ))i)|)alal inii  of  ilu*  eouiilry 
is  liy  no  in(‘aiis  in  pruporlion  to  its  size.  Tlie  land,  liowever,  is  ricli  and  leriile.  splen¬ 
didly  adapt(“d  fer  eatile  in  llie  eastern  jHirtion  ami  well  siijiplied  with  forests  on  the 
west.  Railways  are  few,  hat  water  transj)ortatiiiti  i>  ahiindant.  althotiirh  direct 
ciiinniittiication  with  l-'tirope  hy  way  of  the  iniirhty  Parana  and  Para.L'Uay  Rivtas  is  tiot 
reenlarly  estahlished.  This  is  to  he  refrretted,  hecanse  it  is  easily  jKi.-sihle.  atid  the  fact 
was  d<“inonstrat<‘(l  (it)  years  ai;o.  If  (iertnany  recoe-nizisl  the  advatitaije  of  this  direct 
trade,  hoth  countrie-^  would  '^'aiti  therehy.  The  clitnat<“  is  mild  atid  healthful.  Th<' 
chief  product.'  are  orany'cs.  sitirar  cane.  ric(*.  <’orti.  hatianas.  c(,ff(>(*,  cotton,  Paraguay 
tea  atiil  tohacco.  the  last  heim;  received  in  (iertuatiy  at  a  very  eood  price  hecaust'  of  its 
excellence.  The  cotton  is  of  a  line  (piality,  and  with  more  extensive  eultivatioti  it 
shotild  i)rove  a  factor  in  the  worliPs  markets.  Para.euay  offers  an  eiicoura.irine:  field  for 
the  itivestmt'iit  of  capital  ((ierman.  iti  this  cas(“i.  atid  <  iermaiLs  ouydit  to  take  ad  vanta.ire 
of  the  o])|>ortunity.  Cattle  and  lutnher  afford  excelhmt  opetiitiirs.  The  chatices  for 
(he  foundatiiin  of  colonii's  are  very  favurahle,  and  tho.se  already  in  (‘xistence  have 
met  undetiiahl(‘  success.  Parairua>'  has.  to  he  sure,  its  internal  trouhles  and  irreirn- 
larities,  hitt  the  (iovt'rntnent  is  making  earnest  efforts  to  overcome  them. 


ON  Wednesday  al'tenutoii,  duly  l'.»,  11111,  President  William 
II.  Taft  pressed  a  key  in  the  Past  Renm  el'  llie  While 
House  which  turned  oji  the  eleetrie  current  and  uni'urled 
'  to  the  l)reezes  of  fair  San  l)iej;o  the  llaji  of  the  President 

of  the  I’nited  States,  and  hy  tliis  act  si<:nalized  Ids  oflieial  |)artieipa- 
!  tion  in  the  formal  o])(“nin<:  tnid  eround-hreakino  e(‘r('monies  of  the 

Panama-('alih)rida  Kxposition  winch  is  to  he  held  at  San  l)ie<;o  durinjr 
the  entire  year  of  1111').  Nor  did  the  President's  inteiest  in  the 
e.xereises  stop  at  this  point,  for  at  Balhoa  Park,  the  l,4IH)-aere  site 
■  whieli  has  l)een  selected  u|)on  which  to  build  this  wonderful  exposi- 

i  tion,  the  scene  of  the  afternoon’s  eeremoides,  there  was  present  the 

Director  (leneral  of  the  Pan  American  Vidon,  dohn  Barrett,  as  the 
personal  re])resentalive  of  the  Nation's  Chief  Executive.  To  the^ 
audience,  numherinj:  over  120, 000,  who  had  come  to  witness  the  oHieers 
of  the  exposition,  their  staff,  and  invited  o(i(>sts,  lay  the  eorm'r  stone 
of  the  first  huildinjr,  Mr.  Barrett  conveyed  the  riad  ami  sinceie 
felicitations  of  the  President  hy  readin*:  the  following:  communication 
from  him:  Vs 

-  ThK  W'hITK  lloCSK, 

Wd.shiiifiloii.  .hill)  II.  lUIl. 

Mv  Okak  Mk.  Oakuktt:  I  have  years  ef  .Inly  11,  in  which  yea  a<lvis(‘  aic  that  I 

in  rcsjxinsc  to  aa  iavitatinn  to  yea  as  1  •irccitir  (Icacral  of  th(‘  Pan  .\iaericaa  raioa  g 

yoa  arc  "oiasj;  to  th(“  Lrroand-hrcakiiifr  ccrcaioay  of  the  I’aaaiaa-t 'aliforaia  Ex])ositioii.  H 

to  1)0  held  at  Saa  Oieoo  from  .laaaary  1  to  Oeeemher  111.  1!H.').  This  eereinony.  I  H 

j  lii'lieve.  is  to  take  |)lae<‘  from  the  tilth  to  the  2lM  of  the  ])reseat  month.  I 

I  1  heir  that  yoa  will  aeknowleds;e  fr)r  me  the  eotirtesy  of  the  maaajremeat  ia  having  IB 

1‘Xteaded  aa  invitation  to  me  to  attend  this  eercMaony.  1  can  not  my.-ielf  he  ])resent, 
f  hat  1  shoald  he  very  glad  to  have  yoa  re))resent  me  there  and  make  ajinropriale  ^ 

It  ri-marks  on  the  occasion.  sj 

>'  San  Diego  is  so  situated  that  she  is  neees.sarily  very  maeh  intere^ted  in  the  opening 

}'  of  the  Panama  ('anal,  and  the  fact  that  this  ex))ositioa  is  to  give  i)artiealar  atttmtion  1 

.  to  the  relations  hetween  this  eoantry  ami  thi“  Central  and  Soath  American  countries 

is  sallieient  reason  why  the  American  ])ahlic  shotdd  he  especially  interested  in  its  !■ 


saceess. 


rUESIDKNT  TAFT'S  SPECIAL  KEPKESENTATIVE  TO  THE  C.KOrND-HKEAKlXG 
EXERCISES  OF  THE  P  AN  AM  A-CA  l.I  FORM  A  EXPOSITION,  JOHN  BARRETT, 
IHRECTOR  GENERAL  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  CNION. 


Mr.  Barrett  readiiit;  letter  in  wliieh  President  Taft  refers  to  his  interest  and  love  for  the  people  of 
Sati  Dieco  and  their  city,  and  deletjatinc  Mr.  Barrett  as  his  .special  representative  to  the  crotind- 
lireakitig  ceremonies,  Jnly  Ptll. 
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Viiii  will  foiivcv  iny  c-oiiii)liineiit;<  to  the  nuuuiyier::;  aiul  to  the  people  of  San  Diego 
aiul  say  to  them  what  you  know  of  luy  iutt*re.st  in  our  t'entral  ami  South  American 
relations  ami  in  the  us(*fulness  ami  successful  issue  of  the  (*xpusition. 

Sincerely  yours, 

WTi.i.iam  11.  T.\ft. 

lloii.  John'  IIarrett, 

J)irector  Gi’tteral,  I‘<ui-Amerimn  Union. 

P.  S.  -I  know  San  Diego  b(‘cause  1  have  been  there  twice,  my  father  ami  mother 
and  sister  lived  there  for  years,  and  my  father  died  there.  I  api)reciate  the  singular 
beauty  of  its  situation  and  the  wonderful  character  of  its  climate.  .Vml  all  these 
circumstances  give  me  a  personal  interest  in  promoting  its  welfare  and  in  helj)ing  to 
assure  the  success  of  au  enteri)rise  like  this. 

W.  11.  T. 

Both  the  readiii"  of  tlie  Presitleut’s  letter  ttiul  the  iiiiftirhu<;  of  liis 
lla<r  were  oharticterized  hv  a  general  impressive  silence  only  to  he 
followed  hy  a  tremendotis  otithnrst  of  cheers  itnd  apphuise  whicli 
were  as  gratifying  as  they  were  coniitlimentary. 

'I'he  exposition  itself  jironiises  to  he  one  of  the  most  spectacular 
and  artistic  celebrated  in  this  cotintry.  The  city  of  San  Diego,  oUO 
miles  south  of  Stin  Francisco,  has  raised  two  and  a  half  millions  of 
dollars  for  the  ptirpose  of  jiromoting  this  ambitious  project,  and  if 
the  celebration  of  the  grouiul-hreaking  ceremonies  may  he  regarded 
as  a  criterion  of  San  Diego’s  ability  to  carry  out  its  plans,  then 
indeed  will  there  he  opened  to  the  world  an  exposition  which  will  he 
picturesciue,  interesting,  and  ('ducational. 

liehind  this  movement  are  men  of  ahilit\'  and  energy,  and  to 
their  untiring  activities  and  painstakhig  efforts  is  attributable  the 
successful  accomplishment  of  the  program  of  the  four-day  carnival. 
'I'he  unique  idea  of  holding  an  exposition  for  one  whole  year  *)rigi- 
nated  with  Col.  D.  ('.  Collier,  the  man  who  has  been  selected  as 
director  general  of  tlie  exjKisition.  The  President  is  C.  S.  (Jrant,  jr., 
oldest  son  of  the  great  soldier  and  former  President  of  the  Cnited 
States.  The  first  vice  president  is  John  1).  Spreckels,  one  of  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  most  prominent  citizens.  The  exploitation  and  publicity 
department  is  under  the  management  of  Joseph  W.  Sefton,  jr.,  who 
was  also  acting  director  general  during  the  caniival.  I.evi  (1. 
Monroe,  the  secretary,  has  had  con>iderahle  e.xperience  in  exposition 
work  and  is  ])ossessed  of  a  genius  for  organization.  Cooperating  witli 
this  energetic  executive  staff  are  allied  tlie  country’s  foremost  land¬ 
scape  artist,  a  leading  authority  on  Spanish-colonial  architecture,  ami 
an  experienced  director  of  works.  These  men  will  sujierintend  the 
actual  designing  and  building  of  the  exposition  and  its  displays. 

'I'he  city  of  San  Diego  is  appropriately  adapted  for  such  an  exposi¬ 
tion  by  reason  of  its  location,  it  being  the  first  jiort  of  call  on  the 
Pacific  coast  of  the  I'nited  States  north  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  po.s- 
ses.sing  romantic  and  historical  setting.  It  was  at  San  Diego  that  all 
history  of  California  began.  Here  landed  the  first  of  the  Sjianish 
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IDll.N  liAHUKTT  TlKNlNc;  TIIK  lIliST  SOD  OF  KAUTII  AT  TDK  <  1 1!<0'\ D-U  UK  A  K I  NO  CKUKMOMKS  OF  TIIF;  FAN  AM  A-C  A  I.I  Fo  UM  A 

KXI’OSITION,  liAl.llOA  I’AUK.jrLY  I!t,  I'.MI. 


llic  ('((riifr  sloni' lo  Ihf  lirsi  ox|iosi(ion  Imililiii)' niarki'd  llic  oiH'iiinj;  I'Xi'TCisps  of  llic  San  Dii'y'O  oaniival.  AiMri'Ssis  woro  delivcrrd  l>y  I'ri'sidctil  '! 
ri’jirfscntalivc.  .loliii  liarri'K.  Director <ifnrral  of  I )u'  Fan  Aiiicricaii  I'liion:  .1.  \\  .  Scfloii.  |r..  aoliiiy  dirccloi  y'cncral  of  llic  exposition,  and  re|iresentati\ 
tlie  mayor  of  San  I  tii'yo  and  tlie  governor  of  California.  Thi'  iinfnrliii'.;  of  tfie  lla);  of  t  lie  Fresident  of  i  he  I  iiiled  .states,  loyet  her  wit  h  I  he  nai  ional  einldei 
the  .\iiierican  l{epiiliiics.  was  one  of  the  most  insiiiriiiK  incidents  of  tlie  piroitrani. 
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jiiivijiatcMs  ill  the  sixteenlli  (-(‘iiturv.  ('ahiillo.  in  Sixty  years 

later  came  Viscaino.  hi  tlie  ei^liteeutli  century  came  the  spiritual 
compiests  of  .Imiiperu  Serra  and  the  Franciscan  fathers  associated 
with  him.  'Pin'  history  of  this  jilace  is  crowded  with  fascination, 
picturesipie  romance,  and  tradition.  To  perpetuate  these  traditions 
and  the  flavor  of  the  older  days  of  the  State,  the  permanent  l)uildin<is 
that  will  he  erected  to  house  the  ex|)osition  will  form  the  Mission 
City.  All  of  the  edifices  will  he  of  the  Spanish-colonial  type  «d’ 
architecture — the  type  which  the  Mission  fathers  aimed  at  in  the 
huildin<;s  of  the  21  missions  of  California. 

As  the  <;round  hreakin*;  and  layin<;  of  the  coiner  stone  for  tlic 
first  huildinjj:  marked  tin*  primal  ofiicial  acts  directly  laairin^  upon 
the  exposition,  they  took  |)lace  on  the  first  day  of  the  four  (duly 
l'.)--22l  which  had  been  set  aside  for  the  celehration  of  the  San 
Diejro  carnival.  The  crowds  which  turned  out  to  witness  the  e.xer- 
cises  were  enormous,  numberin';  in  theii'  midst  many  distinguished 
out-of-town  ollicials  and  "uests.  All  thorouf;hly  enjoyeil  the  arian<;e- 
ments  of  the  day.  which  weie  carried  off  with  admirable  jirecision. 
Fiomptly  at  2  on  the  afternoon  of  duly  Ih  a  bi-illiant  military  and 
naval  parade  escoited  the  sjieakers  of  the  day.  the  ollicials  of  the 
exposition,  special  delej;ates.  and  f;uests  to  Balhoa  Park.  Ibui' 
V.  S.  (iiant.  jr..  president  of  the  Panama-('alifornia  Kxjiosition. 
calk'd  the  assemblaj;e  to  order. 

Pile  afternoon’s  pi'oj;ram  was  now  in  order.  An  invocation 
was  delivi'red  by  the  Rev.  Edwin  F.  1  lallenbeck.  of  tlu'  First  Fri's- 
byterian  ('Imreh,  followed  by  a  sonj;  especially  written  foi'  the 
occasion  and  d('lij;htfully  rendered  by  the  Harmony  ('lub  of 
San  Dieoo.  The  address  of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  management 
was  next  delivered  by  d.  W.  Sefton,  jr.,  the  actinj;  directoi'  <;eneral. 
Speeches  weri'  then  made  in  behalf  of  the  city  and  State  by  repn*- 
si'iitativi's  of  the  mayor  and  <;overnor.  The  Director  (leneral  of 
the  Pan  American  Union,  dohn  Barrett,  was  next  piesented  as  tin* 
liersonal  I'epiesentative  of  President  Taft,  and  he  read  the  sinceri'ly 
affectionate  letter  touchinj;on  his  regard  for  the  jieople  of  San  Die^o 
For  a  moment  the  mnltitude  seemed  moved  at  the  President's 
referi'iice  to  his  interest  in  the  city  of  San  Diejro,  and  then  arose  a 
mi<;hty  ovation,  ('videncin*;  clearly  the  resjiect  and  admiration 
which  was  felt  for  tin*  Nation's  head. 

The  actual  breakiii';  of  around  next  occurred.  Mr.  Selton  first 
loosened  the  earth  with  a  silver  jiick.  He  then  handed  a  silver 
spade  to  Mr.  Bairett.  who  turned  the  first  sod.  The  spaih'  was 
then  passed  to  Mr.  (Iraiit.  Acting  Mayor  Woods.  Mr.  dates,  rep¬ 
resenting  dovernor  .lohnson,  Mr.  Spreckels,  and  others.  Each 
turned  a  sjiadeful  of  earth,  and  the  s|)ade  was  finally  passed  back 
to  Ml'.  Si'fton.  who  tinned  the  last  sod. 


Sl’KCTACLLAli  MILITAKY  MASS,  CELEHltATKU  ON  THE  MOKNINCi  OF  THE  (i  KOCNU-HKEAKIXG  EXERCISES,  JULY  I'J,  IWIl. 

A  rcplicii  of  the  altar  of  the  Franciscan  Church  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  erected  in  Uallwa  i’ark  on  almost  the  identicai  s|X)t  where  Juiiipero  Serra  performed 
a  like  ci’reniony  in  ITiltl.  Tlie  Ris;lit  Rev.  Risliop  Conaty  performed  the  same  military  mass  W  ednesday  morning,  consecrating  the  ground  to  tlie 
uses  and  purposes  of  tlie  I’anama-California  Ex|>o3ition.  It  was  the  first  ixirformance  of  this  mass  in  tlie  United  Slates  sinta;  ITiiy,  and  was  attended 
by  high  dignitaries  of  the  church.  John  Barrett,  special  representative  of  President  Taft  and  Director  (leneral  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  and  .1.  W  . 
.Seftoii,  jr..  acting  director  general  of  the  exiKisitioii,  were  accorded  the  nnusual  honor  of  seals  within  the  sanctuary. 
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Ml'.  liiiri'ett  tlion  ajj:iiiii  addressed  the  ‘lathei'inj;.  tliis  time  in 
belialf  <»f  the  ].,atin-Aineiican  Jiejnihlies  and  in  Ids  ollicial  cajiaeity 
as  Director  (ieneral  of  the  Paii-Ainerican  Dnion, 

At  the  conchision  of  Ids  addrc'ss  tluM'i'  was  introduced  an  ins|)irin<r 
and  stirring  feature,  a  remai'kahle  tribute  to  the  Pan  American 
countries,  and  a  notable  expression  of  the  mutual  friendship  and 
sympathy  existing  betweiai  the  Americas.  It  was  the  unfurling 
of  the  Hags  of  the  nations.  Slowly,  one  after  another,  the  national 
emblems  of  each  of  the  ('entral  and  Soxitli  American  countries, 
the  'JO  sister  Uejuiblics  to  the  south,  were  thrown  to  the  breezes, 
('beer  upon  cheer  greeted  each  flag  as  it  proudly  waved  in  the  air, 
and  the  climax  was  reached  when,  to  the  strains  of  the  Star-Spangled 
Bannei',  the  Stars  and  Stripes  dropjied  from  the  wire  and  took  her 
|)lace  alongside  tlu*  otluMs. 

Other  addresses  were  made  by  lion.  P.  K.  Woods.  Acting  Mayor: 
lion.  Lee  C'.  dates,  repre.scmting  (lovernor  Johnson,  of  ('alifornia; 
dovernor  K.  K.  Sloan,  of  Arizona:  Ifon.  Moore,  pnvsidc'nt  of 

the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition,  of  San  Francisco;  Hon. 
Will  If.  Parry,  representative  of  tlu*  dovernor  of  Washington. 

The  morning  of  Wednesday  was  given  over  to  a  notable  militai'y 
mass.  celebrat(“d  in  the  same  spirit  and  with  the  same  ceremonies 
that  marked  the  founding  of  San  Diego  142  years  ago.  On  the 
altai'  the  very  same  oinaments  were  used  that  Junipero  Serra  used — 
the  same  great  brass  cruciti.x,  the  same  chalice  elevated  to  the  same 
blue  sky,  and  with  the  same  words  of  the  same  prayer.  4'he  only 
dilleienc('  was  that  which  time  and  the  mighty  march  of  jirogress 
had  made.  On  the  hillsides,  where  had  gathered  only  a  handful  of 
naked  savages  in  1769,  there  was  gathered  a  vast  multitude  of  people 
of  every  denomination. 

This  solemn  pontifical  military  field  mass  was  a  most  colorful, 
striking,  and  spectacular  event.  The  magnificent  altar,  a  replica 
of  an  ancient  structure  in  Loreto,  Mexico,  was  .set  in  an  am])hi- 
t heater  with  the  blue  sky  for  its  dome.  Leading  the  procession  to 
the  altai'  were,  the  acolytes,  in  purple  and  white  satin,  bearing  golden 
ci'osscs:  two  companies  of  Coast  Artillery  with  drawn  swords  fol¬ 
lowed;  then  a  scpiadron  of  outriders  clad  in  boleros  and  sombreros. 
Directly  behind  were  John  Barrett  and  Joseph  W.  Sefton,  repre¬ 
senting.  resj)ectively,  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
director  general  of  the  exposition.  Following  came  the  brown- 
robed.  sandaled  Franciscans  from  Santa  Barbara  mission,  the  one 
gray  fortress  that,  through  wreck  and  ruin  and  spoliation,  never 
surrendered:  the  friars  from  ancient  San  laiis  Key.  others  from  Los 
Angeles,  San  (iabriel,  and  far-flung  outposts  of  the  Sierra.  In  sharp 
contrast  to  the  monks  appeared  Bishop  Conaty  in  his  gorgeous  robes 
of  purple  and  gold,  followed  by  the  monsignori  in  scailet,  and  the 
secular  priests,  to  the  number  of  100,  in  white  surplices. 
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Fraiiciscnn  priests  were  in  full  eliarjre,  tlie  (-(‘lehrant  Ix'ine:  Fatlit'r 
lieiualiet .  nf  St.  Louis.  Bisliop  (’onatv  occupied  a  pur[)le  tlirone. 
and  was  assist(‘d  by  several  eba’^yinen.  Within  tin*  sanctuary,  a 
most  unusual  honor,  sat  Director  (leneral  Barrett .  Joseph  W.  Sefton, 
and  Act in<;  Mayor  Woods.  An  elo(|uent  address  was  delivereil  by  the 
Bishop  of  Monten'V  and  Los  Anjreles,  Bishop  ('onaty,  who  paid  a 
irinwinjf  tribute*  to  President  Taft,  reiVrrin}'  to  him  as  “Our  noble- 
hearted  and  w('ll-b(‘lov<‘d  Presi(h*nt,”  a  nmiark  which  evoked  much 
applause*. 

The*  se'e*e»nel  elay  eef  the*  etirnival,  'rimrsehiy.  duly  20.  witne*sseel  ii 

histeerical  pageant  of  re*- 
markable*  s])lenele»r  anel  bril¬ 
liancy.  ('e)neeive*el  in  the 
semi  e)f  a  poe*t  anel  wremght 
te)  ceemph'tie)!!  by  a  maste*r 
iirtist.  the*  scene*  which  was 
viewe'el  by  nearU'  .oO.OOO 
pe*o])le*  will  not  se»e»n  be  feer- 
,u:otten.  (With  10  sepiare* 
mile*s  of  open  te'rriteny.  tbe 
10  lloiits  with  their  SOOout- 
rielers,  torchbearers.  anel 
actors,  hael  ample  space  te> 
do  justice*  te)  the*ir  rejle*s. 
The  ptiejeant  ele*picte*d  the 
march  of  time;  it  carried 
the  spe*ctiite)r  fremi  the  mists 
e)f  forj:e)tten  a<;e*s  a]e)n<r  the 
fate*lul  pathway  e)f  the*  e*e*n- 
turies  deewn  tee  the  pre*sent 
elay  with  a  (liimpse  eef  the 
vistas  e)f  te)-me)rrow.  Tee 
Eelwin  1 1.  ('loujih,  the*  ])e)et. 

eoi..  n.e'.e'oi.i.iKK.  DiieKe  roie  (iKXKUAL  OK  TiiK  anel  te>  Ile*nrv(’.  Keibierske*. 
I’ANAMA-CAI.IKOUNIA  KXI'OSITIOX,  TO  UK  ,  .  ,  , 

iiKi.i)  AT  SAX  j)iK(;o,  e  Ai.iKoHNiA.  1)1  uiN«i  tlu*  iU’t ist .  Ict  tlu*  iiraisc  bc 
TIIK  KNTIUK  VKAK  OF  I'.Uo.  .  i-  ,  •  i 

<;ive*n.  Mr.  Kabie*rske*  ])e*i- 
seniiilly  supe*rinte*nele*il  the*  de*tails  of  t he*  wonele*rful  floats  elisjiliiyeil 
durin<r  the  fe*stivitie*s. 

-Vs  the*  histe»rv  of  San  l)ie*j;o  is  closely  e*ntwine*el  with  that  eef  e*ar]y 
Me*xie*e).  the*  e*ve*nts  elepicted  we*re‘  naturally  of  partie'ular  inte*rest  tee 
Jill  fiimiliar  with  the  reinumtic  ami  picttire*se|ue  histeiry  eef  Latin 
Ame*rie*a.  'I'lie  olel  A7,te*e*  ])ri(*sts  sacrificinf;  to  the  jreiel  eif  war.  the* 
takin<;  j)e)sse*ssion  of  the*  Piicific  ()e*ean  by  Balboa,  the  fall  e)f  the* 
ancie*nt  A/,te*e‘  dyn!»stie*s  and  the*  rise  of  ('hristian  rule*,  with  Monte*- 
zuma  anel  (’orte*z  eis  e*e*ntral  fi<:ure*s,  we*re*  picture*)!  on  the*  first  thre*e 
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lldiits.  and  sc'rvt'd  to  cnaito  a  historical  l)ackjxn»unil  and  setting  for 
tlic  imagination  to  draw  upon  in  viewing  the  succeeding  tal)l(auix. 
'riicn  came  the  i)ortrayal  of  (’ort(‘z  directing  duan  Rodriguez  ('al)rillo 
to  sail  northward  in  search  of  ('ihola,  immediately  followcal  hy  tin* 
caraved  of  ('ahrillo.  the  little  shi[)  with  its  joyous  sails  (luttering. 
passing  into  San  Diego’s  harbor.  Tin'  era  of  the  Brown  Padres  next 
appeared,  when  the  old  (’alifornia  missions  along  tlui  sunny  stn'tches 
from  San  Diego  to  Sonoma  were  built.  But  the  spc'ctach*  which 
inspired  enthusiasm  through  the  miles  of  spectators  who  lined  the 
streets  of  the  city  was  tin*  tableau  of  tin*  raising  of  the  first  Anu'riean 
Hag  in  San  Di('go.  which  was.  as  sonu'  authorities  contend,  tin*  first 
American  flag  to  Ix'  raised  on  tin'  l^acific  coast.  A  fantastic  float  was 
the  r('pres('ntation  of  X('|)tun('  prc'siding  at  tin'  wedding  of  tin' 
Atlantic  and  l^acilic  Oci'ans.  thus  signifying  tin'  completion  of  the 
Panama  ('anal. 

Tin'  last  and  most  ('lahorate  float  in  tin'  pagc'ant  told  the  story  of 
San  Di('go  from  its  first  discovery  by  (’ahrillo  ilown  to  the  pri'si'iit 
day.  including  the  intc'rmediate  epoch  of  tin'  founding  of  the  first 
mission  by  tin'  Franciscans.  In  its  fascinating  beauty  of  light  and 
color  the  craft  was  nothing  h'ss  than  a  mast('rpit'ce  of  stage  ingeiuiity. 

On  d'hnrsday  ('Vi'iiing  tin'  citizt'iis  of  San  Dii'go  te!ider('d  a  sump¬ 
tuous  hainpu't  in  honor  of  Mr.  Barrett  at  tin'  (Irant  Ilott'l.  which 
was  atti'inh'd  by  a  r('])res('ntative  gathi'ring  of  (list inguisln'd  guc'sts 
and  visitors  to  tin'  C('lehration.  It  is  ('spc'cially  gratifying  to  note' 
tin'  intense  inten'st  displayed  in  tin'  n'lnarks  of  Mr.  Barri'tt.  on  that 
occasion,  as  evidenced  by  tin'  following  (piotation  from  the  Bos 
Angeles  Daily  Tinn's  of  Saturday  morning.  .Inly  '22: 

'I'fie  liiisini'ss  men  here  are  still  (liseussin<r  the  haii(|ii(‘t  of  last  niiiht.  .lohti  Marrett's 
sj)eeeh  on  that  occasion  is  now  taketi  to  have  <;iven  a  dei'per  and  mon*  s))eeial  inessa.<:e 
to  Sati  l>ie<;o  than  was  ninh'rstood  at  the  moment.  The  1‘resident’s  re|)resentati ve 
laid  dee|)  etnphasis  in  liis  remarks  on  tin*  sja'clal  oi)porttinity  which  this  city  cati  make 
use  of  to  capture  ati  enormous  trade;  from  the  Central  and  .South  Americati  Iteinihlie,' 
lyinsj  alonj;  the  west  coast  from  .Mexico  to  the  Straits  of  Matrellati.  Tlu'se  are  tlu'  par¬ 
ticular  words  s|)okeu  by  -Mr.  Marrett  that  San  I)ie<;o  is  careftilly  turtiint;  over  to-day: 

“I  want  to  s(‘e  San  ])ie;;o  known  and  loved  and  visited  by  the  p(“oph‘  of  every  port 
from  hen'  sotith  to  Valparaiso.  It  is  no  us(‘  for  yott  to  try  to  compete  with  I’ortland  or 
Seattle  or  San  Francisco  in  their  own  particular  fields.  Those  fields  belong  to  them, 
and  you  can  not  take  them  away.  Muttiod  Ilim.self  ordained  that  yott  should  open  tin* 
]iathway  to  Latin  .\tin>rica. 

‘•|.et  San  Hiej'o,  throutth  her  chamber  of  comtnerce.  cotnmunicate  with  all  the 
chambers  of  cotntnerce  of  all  the  ports  alon<;  the  west  coast  of  l.atiti  .America.  (Jet 
to  work  oti  thes(*  lines.  Let  them  feel  that  you  welcotne  thetn  to  San  Diego  and  iti  the 
develo)>tnent  of  your  cotntnerce  with  them  let  them  know  that  you  do  not  watit  thetn 
merely  to  buy  froitt  you.  but  that  yott  want  them  also  to  st'll  to  you  and  to  get  advan¬ 
tages  from  yott  as  well.  You  will  be  surpri.«(*d  at  the  s])irit  of  reciprocity  that  will 
be  shown." 


QI  KKX  OF  TIIK  CAUNIVAl,  ON  IIKU  F1,01{AI,  TllUONK. 

An  enjoyable  feature  of  till’ coU’bral  ion  was  IheerowninKof  Miss  Helene  Uiehards  as  liueen  Ramona  and 
Hie  publie  reception  to  her  “loval  subjects  "  in  tlie  spacious  palm  gardens  of  the  f.  S.  (irant  Hotel. 
On  the  left  are  tlie  Matrons  of  llonor,  .Mrs.  byman  .1.  tlape,  wife  of  former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  .Mrs.  .f.  K.  AVadtiam.  wife  of  tlie  mayor  of  Sail  l)iet;o. 

Ill  piiviitt*  lift*,  (^iu‘t‘11  Uaintina  is  Miss  H<>l<*np  Kichanls.  one  of  San 
])ie<ro’s  eliiinnin<;  younj'  wtimen.  Society  nijflit  wtis  also  schetlnled 
for  this  (lay,  and  the  hall  which  was  held  in  the  (Jrant  Hotel  is 
considered  hy  many  the  most  brilliant  soeitil  event  the  city  has 
ev(*r  witness(‘d. 

llowt'ver,  it  was  on  Saturday,  duly  22,  the  last  day  of  the  festivi¬ 
ties.  that  the  climax  of  tin*  celebration  occurred  in  the  form  of  a 
mission  parade,  a  feature  of  the  celebration  which  alone  cttst  nearly 
sib, 000.  An  idea  of  the  matrnitude  of  this  undt'rtakin*;  may  bt* 


Friday,  the  third  day  of  the  ((‘lebration,  was  dedicated  to  tin* 
commerce  and  jiresent-hour  projiress  in  the  industries.  Some  50 
floats,  re])resentin<;  the  various  manufacturing;  and  mercantile  insti¬ 
tutions,  surpris(‘d  the  stran<;er  with  the  extent  to  which  the  city  had 
advanced  alon<;  these  lines  within  the  past  few  years.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  the  Queen  of  the  (’arnival,  whose  coronation  occurred  in  <;reat 
>tate  and  splendor  on  Wednesday  eveninf;,  tendered  a  public  recep¬ 
tion  in  the  luxuriant  palm  <;arden  of  the  U.  S.  (Irant  Hotel,  and  for 
thret*  hours  there  was  a  steadv  thron<;  td'  visitors  around  the  throne. 
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THE  PANAMA-CALTFORNIA  EXPOSITION, 


58‘) 

>{lcaiu‘tl  froin^tlK'  statfiiuMit  that  this  was  tlie  first  tinia  in  the  historv 
of  th(“  riiitod  State's  that  a  cluircli  })a>r('ant  had  la'cn  shown,  and  the 
first  tinu'  in  200  years  tliat  the  world  had  seen  anytliinj;  of  this  kind. 
Ifcplicas  of  the  21  missions  of  the  State  were  exhibited,  and  aceoni- 
j)anyin<;  e'ach  float  was  a  tableau  showinj;  the  jnineipal  event  in  the' 
historv  of  that  particular  mission.  More  than  1,000  characteis  par¬ 
ticipated  in  this  (‘Vent. 

Durin*;  all  the  days  of  the  cainival  theic'  were  many  special 
featun's  in  the  way  of  sjxtrts  both  on  land  and  water,  automobile 
races,  motor-cycle  race's,  ocean  race  for  the  e'xjxesition  <rold  eu]),  and 
spectacular  and  thrilling  eiviation  e'xhibitiems.  Nor  would  a  de'x  ri))- 


TllE  SAN  mE(;u  MISSION,  FOIJNOEI)  JULY  1(1,  17il!t. 

<  )ni‘  of  till'  floats  ill  the  Mission  I’araile  held  on  the  final  day  of  the  Rround-hreakinp  exercLses,  .Inly  22, 
I'.dl.  This  ehnreh  jiagoatit  was  tlie  first  of  sueli  niapiittide  and  hrillianey  that  flie  world  lias  seen 
in  7’iKi  years. 


t  ion  ed'  the'  ce'lehriition  lie'  complete'  without  ti  jaissin^  note  on  the' 
doze'iis  of  hrtiss  hiinels  that  furnishe'd  music  during;  the  entire  jie'riod 
ed'  the'  IVstivitie's.  And  chie'f  amon^  tlu'se  was  the  hand  from  Hnse'- 
nada,  Me'xico,  iitttiche'd  to  the'  e'i<;lith  btittalion  ed’  the'  Mexican  tirmy. 
'I'lu'v  were'  the'  de'lioht  ed'  San  l)i('*i:o,  with  their  de'liiihtfully  rendere'd 
se'lections  from  the  oitnid  o])e'ras,  jind  their  masterful  inte'ipre'tatioiis 
ed’  native'  liallads  tind  melodie's. 

rniepie  iiinonj;  the  novel  jilans  ed'  this  e'xjiosition  is  tlie  iirriinjre'iue'iit 
ed’  the  mamioement  to  hold  a  celebratiem  each  year  until  l!)lo.  Tlie' 
first  ('))()ch  which  Wiis  tlie'  basis  of  the  festivitie's  this  year,  cove'red 
the'  pe'iiod  from  the'  discove'i  v  ed'  the  Pacific  Oce'iin  by  Balboa,  with 
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tli(‘  priiicipjil  (‘V(‘iits  wliicli  tiiinspirc'd  until  tlio  (  (uniiii:  of  tlu*  (Ifiiioo 
and  tlic  raisiii'ij:  of  tlu‘  AiiK'ricaii  (la^.  For  IDI  J  it  is  plamu'd  to 
depict  the  story  from  the  oeeupation  of  the  laud  hv  the  (iriiifxos  to 
th{“  comiiiir  of  the  Aryouauts.  'Phe  following  y(‘ar  will  lx*  shown  tlu' 
yrowth  of  the  State  in  the  rnion  and  its  civic  progress  to  the  time 
(»f  the  e(“h‘l)rati<m,  and  tin*  year  1!»14  will  witness  the  events  that 
led  Califoinia  iivto  its  onwai'd  march  to  the  raid\s  of  tlie  yicat  States 
of  the  rnion  and  (d  the  possihiliti('s  in  irrigation,  eomim'rce.  and 
trade. 

As  the  main  |)ortion  of  thi.s  article  was  prepared  for  the  pn'ss  before 
the  director  ireiuu'al  returned  to  Washington,  it  was  jjossihle  not  to  in- 
<-lude  in  the  pr(‘cedin<;  text  an  expression  hv  him  of  the  deep  ap|)re- 
ciation  of  the  courtesies  which  were  shown  him  hv  evcuvhody  in  San 
l)iep:o  duriny  his  stay  in  that  city  as  the  ivpre.sentative  of  President 
'Paft  and  in  his  capacity  as  director  yiuieral  of  tin*  Pan  American 
rnion.  lie  therefore  wishes  to  take  advantage  of  this  supplementary 
|)ara>!:raph  to  specifically  thank  the  following;  persons  for  their  kind¬ 
nesses;  r. S. ( iraid,  jr..  president  of  the  Panama-(’alifornia  ICxposition: 
Joseph  W.  Sefion.  jr..  actinj;  director  yeiieral  in  the  absence*  of  Direc¬ 
tor  (iein*ral  D.  ('.  Collier:  Rufus  Choate.  secr(*tarv  of  the  ('luunher  of 
('omm(*rce:  John  I).  S|)reckles.  vice  pr(*.si(h*nt  of  tlu*  exposition: 
William  ('laytem.  manajrer  of  tlu*  Spreckles  interests;  Levi  (i.  Mon¬ 
roe*.  se*e  re*tarv  of  the*  expeesitieeii :  liisheep  ('eenatv;  Ileen.  Lee*  C.  ( iates. 
re*pre*.se*ntin<:  (leev.  Jeihnseeii.  eif  ('alifeemia ;  Ae*tiny  Mayetr  P.  F.  Woeeels; 
(i.  A.  Davidson.  vie*e*  pirsident  t)f  the  expositieen:  S.  1.  Fox.  presieleni 
t»f  the*  Mere  hants'  Associatieen :  Lyman  T.  (lajre.  ex-Se*cretary  of  the* 
Treasury;  (ieo.  11.  Balleeu;  John  F.  Feuward.  jr..  presieleni  eef  the* 
('luunher  of  {'omnu*re*e:  J.  11.  lle)lnu*s.  mana<;er  V.  S.  (liant  lleetel; 
1.  (1.  Lewis,  e>f  the  jenhlieity  ele*])artnu*id  eef  the*  e*xpe)sition:  Caj)t. 
Re*e*d.  r.  S.  S.  McCiillniiffh;  Lends  S.  Auhre'v.  State*  mineraheoist : 
(ie*etrye*  liurnhain;  ('eunmaneler  Ellis  e>f  the*  teerpeelo  fleet:  John  S. 
Medroarty.  newspaper  e-eerrespenulent ;  James  MacMulleu.  eef  the  San 
Die*oo  rideui;  W.  W.  Whitne*y;  Col.  Freel  Jewell;  L.  Bleechman;  aiul 
Henry  Ivahierske. 


FKAXCISCO  MIRAXDA  was  an  ciitliusiastic  Pan  Aniorican. 
On  j)enisin^  liis  (•(n-rospondoiKH*  one  is  struck  with  the  (H)n- 
stant  repetition  of  the  phrase  “nuestras  Americas ’’-Our 
Americas— especially  when  he  is  plannin*;  concerted  action 
with  those  countries  distant  from  his  native  Venezuela,  as  the  Arjren- 
tine  and  Chile.  The  dilferences  in  lanjruajre  were  no  harrier  to  his 
broad  ideas;  he  ur<ied  and 
lon<xed  for  the  cooperation 
of  Brazil  and  Haiti  in  his 
far-seeing  ])lans.  Miran¬ 
da  received  a  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  education.  He  told 
President  Ezra  Stiles,  of 
Vale,  thiit  he  studied  law 
a  year  or  more  at  a  colleiic* 
in  the  city  of  Mexico  after 
his  education  in  Vene¬ 
zuela,  and  he  attended 
lectures  at  Yale  rniver- 
sity  in  duly,  17S4.  So  far 
as  can  he  aseertained,  he 
was  the  lirst  South  Ameri¬ 
can  to  study  at  a  rnited 
States  uuivei-sity .  1 1  was 

John  C.  Calhoun,  Yale, 
lS(i2,  who  raised  the  ap- 
pro])riation  for  ])rovisions 
for  Wnezuela  after  the 
eartlupiake  of  March  2(). 

1S12,  from  S3(), ()()()  to 
•SoO.dOO;  and  Hiram  IVmj'- 
ham,  Yale,  1S!)S,  has  made  the  “Venezuelan  Wars  of  Indepemlence" 
live  a;;ain  for  us  iu  his  vivid  narrative.  Many  Yale  jiraduates  have 
represented  the  United  States  in  Venezuela,  and  Yale  is  one  of  the 
few  univensities  in  the  United  .States  where  courses  of  study  are 
offered  in  .South  American  historv  and  resources.  In  commis- 


FKAXCI.SCO  MIRANDA. 

(ion.  Mirainla  (KTupios  a  plaoo  of  nnitfual  (listiiiclion  and 
t;lory  in  llio  pay'os  of  l.alin-.Vniorioan  liislor.v.  .V  martyr  to 
lltooan.soof  liltorly.  ho  saorifiooil  his  noltio  lifo  to  llio  Irinmph 
of  iiis  national  idoals.  .Miranda  participated  in  the  indo- 
jiondonoo  inovomonts  of  tlio  .\tnorioas  Itotli  Nortli  .Vtnorioa 
and  Soutli  .\morica. 


'  H>  I'harlos  I, yon  t  han dlor. 


:i(»lS- Hall,  d  11-  5 
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THE  PAN  AMEKICAN  UNION. 


si<»n(‘rs  Ironi  Moxic(»  met  Miranda  in  I’aris  and  held  wliat  wa:-;  tlie 
prototype  of  all  succeeding  Pan  American  congresses.  As  a  result 
of  their  conferences  a  remarkahle  ])a])er  was  submitted  to  the  British 
(iovernment  advocatin'^  the  cooperation  of  (Jreat  liritain  and  the 
rnited  States  in  a  movement  to  free  Latin  America.  The  ninth  and 
tenth  articles  of  tliis  document  relate  t(>  tin*  project  of  an  alliance 
between  Latin  America  and  tlie  Lnited  State's,  breathing  the  spirit 
of  mutual  interest  and  aspirations  out  of  which  orew  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Lnion.  Alexander  Hamilton's  letter  to  Miranda  of  August  22. 
ITttS,  reads,  in  ])art.  with  reference  to  Miranda's  efforts  towanl 
ol)tainin^  South  American  independence: 

Till"  sciitiinciiis  1  ciilciiaiii  with  regard  to  that  ()l)j(“ct  liave  Ion"  since  ))Ci*n  in  your 
knii\vlc(l"c;  *  *  *  it  was  iny  wish  that  inat1(‘rs  had  been  ripened  for  a '’ooiaTation 

in  the  course*  of  tliis  fall,  oti  the  part  of  this  coun¬ 
try:  the  winter,  how(*ver,  may  mature  the  jeroject. 
and  ati  effective  cooperation  by  the  United 
States  may  take  place.  In  this  case  I  will  be 
happy,  in  myollicial  station,  to  be  an  instrument 
ftf  so  "ood  a  work. 

Mifiinda  wrote  to  (len.  Henry  Knox, 
the  first  Secrt'ttirv  of  War  of  the  Lnited 
States,  on  22  Ventose,  year  .3  (Mar.  14, 
179(1): 

I  take  the  pen  only  to  tell  you  that  I  live  and 
that  my  sentiments  for  our  dear  Columbia,  as 
well  as  for  all  my  frieruls  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
have  not  chantred  in  the  least. 

One  of  the  most  practical  of  these 
early  manife.stations  of  Pan  American¬ 
ism  is  the  constant  invocation  by  the 
Latin-American  countries  of  the  ex- 

States,  whos('  role  in  the  stru^ole  for 
Liitin  -  American  indejtendence  is  a 
noble  exam])le  of  disinterestedness. 
As  early  as  17S5  we  liiul  in  the  ‘‘Political  Herald  and  Review,”  of 
London,  in  an  article  on  South  America: 

The  flame  which  was  kindled  in  North  America,  as  was  foreseen,  has  made  its  way 
into  the  Ainericati  dotninions  of  .Spain.  The  examph*  of  North  America  is  the  great 
subject  of  discourse  and  the  grand  object  of  imitation. 

We  know  tliat  the  War  of  Independence  of  the  United  States  was 
actively  discussed  in  C’aracas  and  Boffota  in  1792,  and  we  have 
positive  proof  that  it  was  one  of  the  catises  thtit  inspired  the 
Venezuelan  uprisinjis  of  1797  and  179S. 


jimple  and  jruidance  of  the  United 


(Photo  t'i'oin  Nittioiifd  ( 'ycloiM'diti  of 
.Xiiiorloaii  Btoiruaphy.  > 

Callioun  always  displayed  an  intense 
interest  iti  Latin-Atneriean  affairs. 
It  wastlirough  his  efforts  that  a  snlw 
stant  iai  sutii  was  appropriatc'd  Ity  t  lie 
United  States  Congress  for  the  relief 
of  the  sufferers  of  the  \'enozuelan 
earthquake  in  Isl2. 
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.Juan  Pal)k»  \’izcarclo  y  (uiznian,  a  nativF  of  Aroquijia.  in  reni.aiul 
a  .Josuit  priest,  on  his  death,  in  l.oiulon,  in  1798,  left  with  the  I’nited 
States  minister  tliere,  Rufus  Kinjr,  a  reniarkahle  paper  uroin^  South 
Ameriean  indejiendence,  in  whicli  lie  says  of  his  eountiynien: 


The  recpiit  acquif^ition  of  indopondcncp  hy  their  neighbors  in  North  Ameriea  has 
made  the  deepest  impression  on  them. 


('ounselor  Emmet,  in  spcakin*:  to  a  Xew  ’^'ork  audienee  of  Miranda 
in  180G,  states:  “From  your  own  altar  of  liberty  he  eauoht  the  holy 
llame,”  and  Dean  (lre<:orio  Ftims  (May  25,  1749-.Tan.  10.  1829). 
tlie  famous  Ar<;entine  jia- 
triot,  eeelesiastie,  w  rite  s 
about  the  year  1819: 

La  Kevoliitidn  de  Xorte-.\meri- 
ea,  y  la  reciente  de  Franeia, 
hahriin  resuseitadoentre  nos  otros 
los  derechos  naturales  del  homhre. 

The  North  Ameriean  Rc'voln- 
tion,  and  the  recent  Freneh  one, 
revived  among  us  the  natural 
rights  of  man. 


The  eontenqiorarv  press 
of  the  Enited  States  was 
not  merely  filled  with  cur¬ 
rent  and  carefully  prepareil 
information  r  e  a  r  d  i  n  ir 
Sotith  America,  hut  also 
breathes  a  hrotid  s])irit  of 
Pan  Americanism. 

Thus  Niles’  liej^ister.Sep- 
temlier  30.  18ir>: 


Who  is  there  in  the  United 
States  that  would  not  be  benefited 
by  the  exaltation  of  Mexico  to  the 
rank  of  a  sovereign  and  independ¬ 
ent  State?  The  arlvancement  of 
republican  i)rinci])les,  as  well  as  of 
the  eommercial  interests  of  our 
country,  are  alike  engaged  on  the 
side  of  th(*  patriots  of  .South  .\merica, 
more  imi)ortant  than  any  we  have  wit 
people  (of  the  United  States)  of  their 


.\l.KXANt)Klt  11. MILTON. 

Notable  in  the  history  of  .Vineriea's  slriiKcle  for  liberty 
and  iiniependenee  is  the  eontinued  invocation  by  Latiii- 
Aineriean  countries  of  the  example  and  f.niiilance  of  the 
I  nited  States.  Several  interest  in^'coinmunicat  ions  were 
exchan!;e<l  between  .Miranda  atid  .Viexander  llamilton 
on  the  nrtjitit;  of  the  tnoral  inthience  of  the  t  nited  States 
in  the  South  .\tnerican  inovetnent  for  freedom. 


whose  sticce.ss  wotild  open  a  sottree  of  trade  to  tts 
h  the  Old  World.  It  is  impossible  to  divest  the 
wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  the  patriots. 


Aiiil  the  Niitioual  liitellifroncef,  iu  1812  (tpioted  iu  .Niles'  Resist  er, 
Vol.  11.  ]).  3271 : 

The  following  accottnt  of  the  reception  of  otir  constil  general  to  Chile  cati  not  but 
be  gratifying  to  everyone  who  dtily  appreciates  the  valtie  of  the  good  tinders ta tiding 
with  nations  with  whom  our  relations  are  likely  to  be  so  interesting  as  with  the  infant 
States  of  .Sotith  America. 


j 
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Till'.  r.VX  .V.MKHIC.VX  UXIOX. 


It  may  u<»t  In*  uiuiitciesliii^  t(»  tell  soinetliinjj;  of  this  reception. 
Incidentally,  oiir  lirst  minister  to  Brazil.  Thomas  iSumter.  had  heen 
rc[*eiv(‘d  at  Betro])olis  dime  7.  INK),  and  William  (lilehrist  Miller,  vice 
consul  of  the  Tniti'd  States  at  Buenos  Aires,  was  the  first  forei<>:n  re|)- 
resentative  re<-eived  hy  the  Arjicntine  (lovernment.  on  XoA'emher  22. 
iNll.  Joel  Koherts  Poinsett,  of  South  ('arolina,  was  appointed 
consul  oeneral  to  Buenos  Aires.  Peru  and  Chile  on  Ajnil  .40.  ISll. 

'Pile  President  of  Chile  said  on  receivin"  Poinsett.  Fehruarv  24. 
1S12: 

That  power  iilio  I'nitcd  States'i  atiracl.s  all  our  aliciilions  and  otir  attachment. 
You  may  safely  assure  it  of  the  sincerity  of  our  friendly  sentiment.s. 

To  which  Poinsett  replied: 

The  .ttnericans  of  the  tiorth  geni'rally  take  the  greatest  interc'st  iti  t he  stieces.s  of  these 

cotintrie.s,  and  ardently  wish  for  the  prosperity 
atid  hajipine.s.s  of  their  brothers  to  the  south. 

I  will  make  known  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  State.s  the  frietidly  sentiments  of  your 
excelh'ucy,  and  I  felicitate  tnyself  on  havitig 
heen  the  first  who  had  the  honorable  charge  of 
establishing  relations  between  two  generous 
nations,  who  ought  to  consider  themselves  as 
friends  and  natural  allies. 

Kxtract  from  Pri'sident  Madison’s 
messa<:e  to  Contri't'ss  of  Noveinher  .5. 
ISl  1  : 

In  (•onlem])lating  the  .scenes  which  dis¬ 
tinguish  this  momentous  epoch,  and  estimat¬ 
ing  their  claims  to  our  attention,  it  is  imjios- 
sible  lo overlook  those  developing  them.selves 
among  the  great  communities  which  r)ccupy 
UKAN  liUKuouio  FfXKs.  the  southern  itortion  of  our  Hemisphere,  and 

Xot.si  ArgomiiK-  patriot  and  .s'ciosiastu-,  extend  into  our  neighborhood.  An  enlarged 

philatithropy  and  an  etilightened  forecast 
coticu  iti  imposing  on  the  national  councils 
an  obligation  to  take  a  deep  int<‘rest  in  their  de.stinies,  to  cherish  reciprocal  senti- 
metits  of  good  will,  to  regard  the  jtrogress  of  events,  and  not  to  be  unprejiared  for 
whatever  order  of  things  may  be  ultimattdy  established. 

This  was  a  messafie  sent  to  a  special  session  of  Conjrress,  that  was 
called  to  tlisctiss  matters  connected  with  tht'  im])endin<r  war  with 
Knjrhmd:  atid  it  is  all  the  more  noteworthy,  as  si<^nifvin<;  the  interest 
felt  hy  one  of  the  j^reatest  Cnited  States  statesmen  in  the  destinies 
of  our  South  American  neijrhhors  at  this  moimuit  of  national  stri'ss. 

On  Xovemher  12,  ISll.  ■‘.such  jiortion  of  the  Pre.sident's  messajre 
as  referred  to  South  America”  was  referri'd  to  a  committee  of  the 
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Housi'  of  R(‘i)ii‘s('ntiitiv(‘s  coiisistin*;  (4'  Saimu'l  L.  Mitchill.  of  Xcw 
5'oik;  William  Blacklodifo,  of  Xoith  Cai-oliiia;  William  W.  Bil*l).  of 
(icorjria;  Kpaphioditiis  ('liampiou,  of  (’omu'cticut :  William  ButlfM’. 
of  South  Carolina:  Sanimd  'rai^jrart.  of  ^lassacluisctls,  and  Saimud 
Shaw,  of  V('rmout. 

As  it  was  Mitchill  who  was  the  tirst,  so  far  as  can  he  asccMtaiuctl. 
to  oiler  in  a  foieijxn  leirislative  body  a  lesohition  of  sympathy  with 
the  st  rufrjrl  i  H  ir  Latin- 
Ameiiean  countries,  some 
account  of  his  lite  may  he 
ofinterest.  Samuel  Bath- 
ani  Mitchill  was  hoin  in 
North  Hemj)stead,  Lon<j 
Island.  Aujiust  20.  1704, 
and  dietl  in  New  York  City 
on  September  7,  1S.41. 

Kducated  at  the  Cnivei- 
sity  of  Kdiid)uifxh,  few 
Members  of  Conyiess  have* 
won  j)ernianent  fame  in  as 
many  branches  of  usefid 
public  service  as  he.  Ilis 
chemical,  ^eolojxical,  and 
scient  ific  st  udies  were  prac- 
tical  as  well  as  theoretical; 
he  was  undoid)tedly  the 
ori<:inator  of  the  idea  of 
haniessin<;  the  water  power 
of  Niajrara  Falls,  and  he 
accompanied  Fulton  on  the 
tirst  voyajje  of  the  Chr- 
mont.  lie  founded  the 
first  medical  journal  in  the 
Cnited  States,  and  was 
often  alluded  to  as  the 
“Nestor  of  American  Sci¬ 
ence.” 

It  is  extremely  |)rohahle  that  he  met  Miranda  duiinj:  the  latter's 
sojourn  in  New  York  City,  and  ])ossihle  that  he  saw  Bolivar  on  his 
visit  there  in  ISOO. 

Ilis  memorable  resolution,  offered  on  December  10,  bsil,  was  as 
follows: 

Whereas  several  of  the  American  Spanish  Provinces  have  representetl  to  the  Cnited 
States  that  it  has  h(“en  found  expedient,  for  them  to  a.'isoidati-  and  form  federal  trovern- 


? 


JAMKS  MADISON. 

Mi‘iiioral)l(‘  in  Can  .Vmorican  liistory  is  Itie  niessaj;e  of 
I’ri'sidcnt  Maiiison  to  liio  sjaviai  session  of  Con>:ross  in 
tsii.  't'liouKii  tile  Cnited  States  was  itseif  distnrtieii  liy 
tile  stress  of  an  iinpendini:  war.  Madison,  nevertiieless. 
took  ot'oasion  to  diri'ct  attention,  interest,  and  syinpatliy 
to  tile  eonteniporaneous  strucKlos  of  the  Sontii  .ynierieaii 
Kepulilics. 
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u]>on  tlu‘  ploctivf  aiul  rcjircseulative  ])laii.  and  to  declare  themselves  free  and 
indeix'iident:  Therefon'  he  it 

by  the  SciKile  (iiid  lliniac  of  /tcjiresnilalins  of  the  I'niteil  Stales  of  .laieriva  In 
I  oayecss  assenibhd.  That  they  behold,  with  friendly  interest,  the  establishment  of 
imlepemh'iit  sovereiirnties  by  the  Spanish  Provinces  in  Ann'rica,  consequent  upon  the 
actual  state  of  the  monarchy  to  which  th(‘y  belonu::  that  as  neiirhbors  and  inhabitant? 
of  tho  same  hemisphere,  the  L'nited  States  feel  trreat  solicitude  for  their  welfare;  and 
that,  when  these  Provinces  shall  have  attained  the  condition  of  nations,  by  the  just 
(txercise  (pf  their  riirhts,  the  Senate  atid  House  will  tinito  with  the  Executive  in  estab- 
lishiii'.'  with  tln-m.  as  sovttreiirti  and  indepeiuhnit  States,  such  amicable  relations  atid 
cipinmcrcial  intercppurse  as  may  retpiire  theirje;,dslative  atithority. 


lint  tlic  Pan  AiiioriciUiisni  of  tlioso  days  was  not  coiiiined  to 
s|)ot‘cli(‘s  iind  resolutions.  The  grandson  of  a  J’resident  of  tlie  United 
States  iieeouiitanied  Mirandti  t(»  Venezuehi  in  ISOli  and  took  an  active 
})art  in  tlnit  expeditioiii 

As  soon  as  news  reached  the  United  States  of  the  terrible  earth- 
(juake  at  ('aracas,  Venezuela,  of  March  2(>. 
IS  12,  the  sympathies  of  the  jteople  were 
arotised  and  wore  manifested  in  various 
ways,  (»f  which  the  |)rom])t  action  by  Con- 
jrress  is  an  exam])le.  On  May  4,  1812,  a 
law  was  jtassed  tuithorizin}'  the  President  to 
exjrend  S.o0,()U0  to  purchase  a  ([uantity  of 
])rovisions  and  inesent  them  to  the  Oovern- 
ment  of  Venezuela  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States.  Alexander  Scott  was  intrusted  witli 
this  duty;  he  ariived  at  La  Guaira  on  dune 
22,  1812,  the  5  vessels  in  whicli  the  flour 
and  other  ])rovisions  were  sent  cominfr  soon 
afterwards.  So  far  as  can  he  ascertained 
this  was  the  first  conjrressional  a])))ro])ria- 
tion  of  its  kind,  and  is  all  the  more  note¬ 
worthy  as  occurriii};  when  the  Uiuted  vStates 
was  on  t  he  brink  of  war  with  En<;land,  when 
cveiy  ]>enny  available  was  bi'inj;  used  for 
hostile  ])ur])oses.  This  sum  would  ])robably 
re])rcscnt  nearly  8120,000  now.  John  C’. 
(’alhoun  was  very  active  in  securing  the  })as- 
sajre  of  this  bill,  havin<>:  the  amount  raised  from  830,000  to  850,000, 
thus  evidencin*;  the  Pan  Americanism  that  characterized  his  useful 
life.  On  June  0,  1812,  17  men,  women,  and  children,  escapin"  from 
this  same  eartlKpiake,  were  hospitably  received  at  New  Castle, 
Delaware. 


UhoiM  1 1  otii  Nsttioiiit!  i 'y<-lo|><‘<lia  •>{ 
Din^i  apliy.  i 

lli>  resolution  of  sympathy  with  the 
struyyliun  I, at iii- American  coun¬ 
tries,  iniroduceti  in  the  l'nited 
States  ConKress  in  isll,  is  re¬ 
garded  as  tlio  first  of  its  nature  to 
have  ever  lieen  ollered  in  a  foreign 
lef;isl;itive  itoily.  li  iot;raphers 
consider  this  '  noted  statesman, 
scientist,  and  journalist  one  of  the 
most  eifip'd  and  verstitilc  men  tliat 
New  York  has  ever  produced. 


In  tlu'  year  1810  a  lamk  was  jmblished  in  Philadelphia,  by  Manuel 
'Porres.  entitled  ‘‘An  Exposition  of  tbe  ('ommerce  of  Sjtanish  Amer¬ 
ica,  With  Some  Oltseivations  U])on  Its  Importance  to  the  United 
Stiites.’’  It  mi<rlit  have  Iteen  puftlished  yesterday  l)v  the  Pan  Amer- 
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icaii  rnion.  OjxMiiii''  it  at  laiKloiu.  oiu*  wixild  woiitli'r  wliatluM'  it  is 
John  BaiiH'tt  or  Maiuiol  4\*ir(‘s  who  is  s|)('akiii<:.  Its  toiu*  inav  l)o 
sliowM  fi'oiu  the  followinj;  cxtiacts: 


\V(‘  can  not  doubt  that  the  spirit  of  cntcr])rist‘.  wliicii  has  hitherto  distinguished  the 
American  merchant  in  so  remarkable  a  manner,  will  be  consj)icuous  in  that  part  of  tin* 
New  World,  under  the  aid  and  protection  of  the  best  of  ( iovernments,  and  a  peoj)le, 
whose  penetration  and  vigilance  for  the  welfare  of  the  country  can  not  fail  to  foresee 
that  an  intercourse  of  friemdshij)  and  interest  between  the  inhabitants  of  South  and 
Nortli  America  is  abseilutedy  neces.sary  tee  thedr  safety  anel  jerosjeerity. 


In  tliis  coniu'ctioii  it  is  intt'iostinj: 
cx|>t»rtin<:  inoro  than  twice  as  much  i 
in  1 775,  iit  the  dawn  of  in 
doitendence.  Tliere  never 
has  been  a  rieater  Pan 
American  than  Thomas 
Jefferson,  lit*  wrote  in 
ISOS  tee  (lov.  ('lail)orne, 
etf  the  Territory  of  Or¬ 
leans,  at  Xew  Orleans, 
speakinr  of  ('uha  and 
Mexico : 


to  note  that  Xew  (Inmiidii  was 
1  1S15  as  were  the  Pidted  States 


We  ceensieler  their  interests 
anel  eeurs  as  the  same,  and  the 
eil)je>ct  eef  both  must  be  tee  e-x- 
cluele  all  Eureepe-an  inlluence 
freim  this  hemisphere*,  ih  Writ- 
imrs  eef  .leffcrseeii,  2111. ,i 


lie  expanded  this  rerm 
of  the  Pan  American 
idea  12  years  later,  when 
he  wrote  to  tt,  Portu<ruese 
minister  in  Washington, 
who  was  ahont  to  ro  to 
linizil : 


TIleeM AS  .iKFKKUseex. 


I''re)m  ceenve'rsatieen  with  him, 
1  lieepe  he  se“es,  and  will  preemote 
in  his  new situalieen,  theaelvan- 
lage's  e)f  a  ceerelial  frale*rnizatietn 


Oiiitcel  Slate's  liistory  is  n'plcti'  willi  riii'li  wlio  nave'  shown 
tlu'ir  lovp  and  interest  for  i.alin  .\meriea  while  in  llie'  public 
serviee.  I’residenI  .lelTe'rson  entertained  very  prononnee'd 
ideas  on  I’an  .\ineri('anisin,  anel  eonlinually  nree'd  cordial 
relalionsliiii  lnMwi'en  the  .\nieriean  nations. 


among  all  the  American  nations,  anel  the  importance  of  their  coalescing  in  an  .\meri- 
can  system  of  jiolicy  totally  indejienileni  of  anel  une'onne*cle‘el  with  that  eif  Europe*. 


i7  .leffersetn’s  Works,  ISot,  p.  IfiS.) 


Thus  we  see  that  Jelfeison  and  his  lival  Hamilton,  however  much 
they  mierht  diffei-  on  other  topics,  were  united  on  the  broad  bases  of 
Pan  Americanism.  For  it  is  not  bine;  new,  this  Pan  American  idea; 
it  is  as  old  as  aie  the  new  nations  themselves. 


My  first  visit  t<>  tli(“  ruins  of  Mitla  was  iiuulo  in  tlu'  early 
ei<:lities.*  Having  ht'en  a|)|)ointe(l  in  liSSa  to  make  ethno- 
lojrieal  and  anti(|uarian  researelu's  in  tlie  State  of  Oaxaea, 

1  visited  Mitla  s(>veral  tinu's,  inakint;  prolonjied  stays  on 
eaeli  oeeasion.  and  very  carefully  nieasurin<r  the  |)rinei])al  Intildinjrs.  t 

Interesting;  as  ail  of  tlies(‘  ruins  an*  from  the  stran*;eness  of  their 
architecture  and  tin*  (‘iiormous  wealth  of  mosaic  ornament,  the 
<;reatest  interest  and  tin*  <rreatest  problem  which  they  present  to  iis 
is  the  story  which  they  have  to  tell  of  the  vanished  civilization  which 
erected’them.  All  the  Yucatan  ruins, ami  indeedall  Central  American  ^ 

ruins,  are  found  now  absolutely  buried  in  <;reat  forests.  It  is  diflicult, 
almost  to  the  point  of  impossibility,  in  the  case  of  all  these  ruins  to 
>;et  any  General  bird's-eye  view  of  tlu'in.  From  the  most  elevated 
points  all  that  can  be  seen  an*  islands  of  sculptured  stone  emer<;inj; 
from  a  veritable  ocean  of  trees.  At  Mitla,  however,  conditions  are 
entirely  different,  as  different  as  tlu*  buildin<;s  there  are  from  all 
others,  both  in  their  architecture,  decoration,  and  cause  of  beinj;.  It 
is  perhaps  more  easy  to  st>lve,  or  attempt  to  solve,  the  problem  of 
Mitla  than  of  any  other  jrroup  of  ntins  in  Central  America.  The  very 
name  Mitla  is  a  contraction  or  corruption  of  the  word  Mictlan, 
meanini;  “The  ])lace  of  death.”  From  its  name,  then,  Mitla  is  seen 
to  be  a  burial  city.  A  still  more  ancient  name  is  Lyobaa,  meaninj;  I 

“The  center  of  rest.” 

The  little  villaj;e  of  Mitla,  on  the  outskirts  of  which  the  ruins  are 
found,  is  situated  some  80  miles  t(»  the  southeast  of  Oaxaca.  Villa>;e 
and  ruins  occupy  the  center  of  an  arid  ))lain  or  valley,  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  ecjually  arid  hills,  on  the  hi<;hest  summit  of  which  are  the  ^ 

well-preserved  remains  of  a  f;reat  fortress.  Its  walls  are  of  exceed¬ 
ingly  rou<;h  construction,  and  al)solutely  without  ornament  of  any 


*  By  I.ouis  H.  Ayinc,  conriul  "cii<-ral  of  th(*  T’nitcd  Stat<\s  at  Lisbon,  Portugal. 
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KESTOKKD  FliOXT  OF  THE  I'.VLACE  OF  THE  I’lEEAKS,  MITEA,  MEXICO. 


Mitla,  “the  place  of  sadness,”  In  the  valley  of  Tlacolula.  is  30  miles  southeast  of  the  city  of  Oaxaca,  and  the  site  of  the  most  elaborately  ornamented  aiieieni  ruins  in 
.Vmerica.  There  are  five  groutis  of  these  ruins,  three  of  which  are  in  excellent  slate'of  preservation.  Their  distinctive  feature  is  the  pi'culiar  mosaic  work  of  pieevs 
of  stone,  each  about  7  inches  long  by  1  in  breadth  and  2  in  thickness,  accurately  cut  and  fitted  into  the  face  of  the  wall,  and  forming  patterns  of  so  eoiniilicale<l  a 
nature  as  to  give  these  ruins  a  foremost  plstce  among  archipologied  discoveries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 


TIIK  TAX  A.MKHU  AX  I'XlUX. 
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kind.  Near  tlu*  ontrancos  and  dis])<)si“d  alon^  tlie  walls  aro  lui<j:n 
lu'aps  of  stoiu's,  winch  wcm'o  cvnUnitly  to  he  used  in  the  defense  of  tin* 
fort  ress. 

Nearly  in  the  center  of  this  arid  |)lain  five  <;reat  ‘'roups  of  huildin'rs 
'tand  out  comi)letely  ex|)osetl.  Many  of  them  are  now  nearly  shape¬ 
less  mounds  and  masses  of  ruins.  Two  ‘'reat  ‘'roups,  however,  are  in 
com|)aratively  perfect  preservation,  a  third  is  incorporated  with  an 
old  church,  and  a  fourth,  the  f'reat  sacrificial  mound,  is  surmounted 
hy  the  ruins  of  a  very  ancient  church.  Some  of  these  huihlinj's  wen* 
made  (»f  a<lol)e.  some  of  a  sort  of  brick,  and  the  |)rincipal  buildings 
entirely  of  stone  masonry. 

'Pile  limits  of  this  paper  will  permit  me  to  deseribe  brielly  but  two 
of  these  ‘'roups,  the  <'roup  visually  known  as  the  Hall  or  Palace  of  the 
PillaiN.  or  northern  frroup,  and  the  next  one  to  it,  which  I  call  the 


■MAC  OF  .MK.XiCO,  SUOWIN(;  l.oCATIOX  OF  TIIK  lU  IXS  OF  .MITI.A  IN  TIIK  STATK  OF 

OAXACA. 


south  ‘'roup.  Each  ‘'roup  of  buildings  consists  of  four  rectangular 
building's,  usually  elevated  on  rectani'ular  mounds,  and  occujiyin}' 
the  four  sides  of  an  approximate  rectanjile.  The  entrance  to  each 
buildin<'  was  only  on  the  side  facinj;  inward  on  the  rectanjile  or  patio. 
This  dis|)osition  of  four  buildinj's  surrounding'  a  rectani'le  is  not 
peculiar  to  Mitla,  but  may  be  considered  typical  of  all  ('entral 
American  ceremonial  buildings.  A  capital  example  is  found  in  the 
so-calledUlouse  of  the  Nuns,  or  as  it  should  proper!}'  be  called,  the 
('ourt  of  the  Sun  and  Serpent,  at  Uxmal.  There,  however,  the 
entrance  to  the  central  jiatio  is  throu"!!  an  archway  contrived  in  one 
of  the  fTreat  side  buildiiif's.  At  Mitla,  the  entrance  to  the  patio  was 
only  throu"!!  the  spaces  at  the  corners  of  the  four  luiildinj's,  and  even 
in  the  case  of  the  "reat  Hall  of  the  Pillars  the  entrance  to  the  interior 
jiatio  is  by  a  curious  passafijeway  contrived  in  one  of  the  anjiles. 


OO'J  TMK  I'AN  A.MKHICAX  I  N’lOX. 

liflcn'iicc  let  tlu'  plan  of  tlin  ruins  acc(tin|)anyini;  this  articio  will  inon' 
clearly  hrinj;  out  this  disposition  of  the  various  <;roups. 

A  ch'seriptioii  of  tin*  Hall  or  Palace  of  Pillars,  the  northernmost 
huiltlin<;  of  tin*  north  <;roup.  will  practically  descrilx'  all  of  tin*  Iniihl- 
in^s  throu<;hout  the  ruins.  The  Hall  of  Pillars  is  a  jrreat  room  IJo 
leet  2  inclu's  lonj;  and  23  feet  wiile,  interior  measurements.  'I'he 
presimt  height  of  the  walls  is  about  12  feet.  The  thickness  of  the 
front  wall  is  4  fe(‘t  (1  inclu's;  of  the  side  walls,  3  feet  2  inches.  'I'he 
entrance  to  this  <;reat  room  is  hy  three  doorways,  about  7  feet  10 
inches  wid(‘,  about  7  feet  apart.  These  doorways  are  not  in  the  exact 
(•('liter  of  tin*  huildin<r.  From  tin*  west  corner  (d’  the  huildinj;  to  the 
w('st  e(l}xe  of  the  west  doorway  tlu'  distanci'  is  47  leet,  while  from  tlu' 
east  corner  of  the  huildin<r  to  the  ('ast  ('d<r(*  of  the  east  doorwav  the 


riliito  !»>  ('has.  (;. 


(■  AlilUAUK  DKIVK  OK  :j()  .MII.KS  KKo.M  OAXACA  TO  MITLA. 

A  liraiU'h  mad  has  Uaai  coMlciiiplatcd  from  Oa.xaoa  to  .Mitla  which  will  piialdc  direct  railroad  comicction 
with  the  ruins  from  various  points  in  .Me.xico, 

distance  is  40  feet  10  inches.  These  doorways  are  composed  of  three' 
mi'inhers,  two  enormous  monolithic  door  jambs,  each  about  (i  feet  10 
inclu's  hi<rh,  0  feet  wide,  and  about  2  feet  thick,  surmounted  by 
monolithic  lintels  nearly  20  feet  Ion*;,  3  feet  wide,  and  5  feet  thick. 
The  most  strikinj;  feature  of  the  room  is  a  row  of  six  monolithic 
columns  runnin<i:  lengthwise  of  the  room,  hut  not  accurately  on  the 
median  line  nor  separated  from  each  other  by  the  same  distances. 
From  the  north  wall  to  the  line  of  columns  the  distance  is  10  fei't 
3  inches,  and  from  the  south  wall  to  the  same  line  the  distance  is  0  leet 
10  inches.  Each  of  these  columns  stands  11  feet  1  inch  above  tlu' 
lloor,  which  is  covered  with  cement.  Their  circumference  is  each  0 
leet  inches.  They  are  sli<;htly  tapered  or  rounded  at  the  toj). 
which  is  perfectly  flat.  In  the  north  wall,  and  approximately  in  the 
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(•(‘liter,  is  fi  niche  nuule  hy  lour  lui<;e  stoiu's,  no  two  of  wliieli  are  of 
saiiK'  size.  'Pile  interior  walls  of  the  room  are  perlVetly  |)Iain.  The 
(‘.xterior  walls  are  covered  with  a  rich  (h'coration  of  panels  of  mosaic 
work,  surrounded  hv  very  lar<;e  s(|uar(‘(l  and  sometimes  ineis(>(l  or 
sculptured  stoiu's.  The  <j;r(‘at  panels  were  so  hnilt  that  the  upper 
OIK'S  jirojeeted  heyond  the  lower,  the  elfeet  heinj;  that  when  the  hnild- 
in^  was  eomplet(‘d  it  appeared  to  eorla'l  outward,  the  roof  hi'ini; 
much  lon<;(‘r  than  the  has(‘  line. 

'riiirty-si.x  feet  from  the  east  wall  on  tlu'  north  side  of  the  room  opens 
a  passa<;ewav  5  f(*et  7.V  inches  hi^h  and  onlv  3  feet  S  inches  wide. 


iiuDKKX  eiirueii  in  ii/r  in  and  iNeoHi’onATKD  with  a  (.more  of  old 

m  ILDINOS. 

Tho  walls  in  the  courts  of  th(^  chiircli  Imililintts  contain  the  only  ninral  naintiiifis  in  the  ruins.  It  was  a 
common  i)racticc  to  finish  certain  itnporlant  surfaces,  sttch  as  those  of  lintels  ami  doorjambs,  in  elabo¬ 
rate  desiens  of  life  forms.  The  space  to  be  decorated  was  coated  with  whiti.sh-t:ray  paint  well  polished 
ilown:  theti  the  desipn  was  worked  out  iti  dark  red  lines  and  further  developed  by  painting  in  the 
background  in  dark  red.  thus  leavitifr  the  fiiutres  t'lowint;  in  the  yrottnd  color. 


'Phis  passajfeway  runs  to  the  north  and  then  sharply  turns  at  an  aufjle 
to  the  west.  The  lonjf  side  of  the  first  passa<?ewav  is  2.3  feet  S  inches, 
the  short  side  only  IS  feet.  The  |)!irt  of  the  iiassajje  running  west  is 
only  10  feel  10  inches  lont;,  hut  is  nearly  0  feet  wide.  This  passajre- 
way  jiives  access  to  the  interior  jiatio,  which  is  30  feet  10  inches  lonj; 
from  north  to  south  tind  29  feet  4  inelu's  from  east  to  west.  Sur- 
ronndin*;  this  central  jiatio  are  four  rooms.  'Phe  one  on  the  west 
runs  t  he  whole  leufrth  of  tliesipiare  and  is  .37  feet  0  inches  lon<;.  That 
on  the  east  side,  shortened  hy  the  space  taken  for  the  jiassaf^eway, 
is  little  more  than  30  fc(‘t  Ion*;.  The  south  room  is  29  feet  4  inclu's 


MODEL  OF  MAIN  STRUCTURE  AT  MITLA,  PALACE  OF  THE  PILLARS,  IN  THE  NATIONAL  MUSEUM,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


This  model,  but  sliglitly  a  restoration,  pre.senl3  a  view  of  the  notable  hall  of  theuolumns,  together  witli  the  interior  courtyard,  and  its  surrounding  four  rooms. 
Tilts  edifice  was  originally  covered  witli  a  solid  roof.  The  beautiful  embelishments  of  tlie  e.'Cterior  walls  as  well  as  the  mosaic  fretworks  adorning  the 
courtyard  and  the  other  rooms  are  clearly  shown.  In  the  hall  of  the  columns  the  walls  are  unadorned.  The  original  palace  at  .Mitla  is  so  well  preserved 
that  little  hyjiothetical  restoration  was  required;  the  iianeling  of  the  foundation  is  n'slored  to  agree  in  .style  witli  the  three  zones  of  mosaic  decorations 
on  the  walls'.  Model  constructed  under  supervision  of  I’rof.  W.  II.  Holmes. 
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lon^  and  tli(‘  nnrtli  room  20  IWt  o  iiiclios.  Tlio  m)rtli,  soutli,  and 
oast  rooms  arc  all  al»ont  the  same  width,  from  S  feet  2  inclies  to  s  feet 
»i  inches.  Tlie  east  room,  however,  is  only  h  feet  S  inches  wide.  The 
averafie  wall  thickness  is  ahont  4  feet.  All  of  these  rooms  of  the  j^reat 
Palace  of  Pillars  were  orijjinally  covered  with  a  solid  roof,  so  they 
must  have  been  in  almost  complete  darkness.  The  moment  one 
enters  the  interior  courtyard  it  is  seen  that  all  its  walls,  and  all  of  the 
walls  of  the  four  rooms  snrroimdin<;  it.  are  covered  with  huge  jtanels 
of  the  typical  mosaic  work  of  Mitla. 

In  none  of  the  great  ceremonial  buildings  is  there  found  any  other 
decoration  than  this  mosaic  work  of  geometric  designs.  There  is  a 
complete  alisence  of  mural  paintings  or  sculptures  which  inchule  the 
human  form  or  life  forms  of  any  kind.  Fragments  of  such  mural 
paintings  are  found  in  some  of  the  buildings  in  the  grouj)  surrounding 
the  church,  which  buildings  were  jirobably  not  ceremonial  buildings 
bnt  may  have  been  used  for  residential  purposes. 

d’he  interior  core  walls  were  built  of  rough  stone  and  mortar.  In 
the  Hall  of  Pillars  this  was  faced  on  the  inner  side  with  squared 
stones,  which  in  turn  were  covered  with  cement  of  a  deej)  blood-red 
color.  This  same  cement  also  covered  the  floors,  as  is  found  also  in 
the  north  building  of  the  south  group  and  in  the  east  building  of  the 
north  group.  In  many  places  on  to|)  of  the  walls  are  to  be  fouml 
holes  in  the  cement  evidently  left  there  by  the  round  Ixauns  which 
anciently  served  as  the  foundation  for  the  roof.  The  most  ancient 
writer  on  Mitla  says  these  roofs  were  made  of  solid  slabs  of  stone. 
'Phis  would  be  possible  in  all  of  the  rooms  except  the  Hall  of  Pillars, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  there  the  pillars  served  as  supports  for  longi¬ 
tudinal  beams  across  which  were  laid  short  beams  transversely  to 
support  the  stone  or  cement  roof  built  above  them.  As  has  been  said, 
the  outside  of  the  buildings  was  comjiletely  covered  with  mosaic 
work,  d'he  huge  lint(>l  stones  were  carved  out  into  great  cornicts.  as 
is  shown  in  the  diagram  annexed. 


SIIAI'E  OF  COlt.NICES  INTO  WHICH  TIIK  lirOK  .MoNOl.ITII  IC  I.INTKI.S  WEliK  (IT. 

Pages  of  descriiition  could  not  give  so  good  an  idea  of  the  character 
of  the  mosaic  work  as  will  the  photograjihs  illustrating  this  article. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  the  number  of  small  .stones  thus  employed 
in  the  Palace  of  Pillais  alone  was  not  far  from  2()(),()()().  Each  com¬ 
ponent  stone  was  worked,  at  one  end  only,  with  a  raised  geometrical 
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AUentioii  is  (Jirictod  to  the  niche  in  the  center  of  tiie  nortli  wait  iiueie  hy  four  hUKC  stones,  no  two  of  which  areof  the  same  size.  The  coiumns  run  ten(;thwise  1ml 
not  accurately  on  the  median  line  nor  separated  from  each  oilier  liy  Ihe  same  dislances.  These  varial ions  would  seem  to  indicate  tliat  asymmetry  was  an 
element  in  the  architectural  scheme  of  Mitla.  Tlie  tablet  aliove  I  tie  niche  is  a  modern  attachment.  The  boy  in  Ihe  foreurotind  marks  the  entrance  of  tlie 
IH'cnliar  pas.sa);eway  to  the  interior  courtyard.  Ttie  interior  walls,  it  will  he  noted,  are  perfectly  plain  in  contradistinction  to  liie  liand.some  emliellisliments 
whicli  cliaraclerize'llie  exterior  walls. 
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lifjjm-e.  The  lou^h  ends  of  tlie  stones  were  then  einhedded  in  mortar 
airainst  tlie  heil^y  interior  core  wall.  The  projecting  part  of  the 
mosaic  was  from  1  to  2  inches  higli.  The  stone  used  is  of  a  light 
cream  color.  There  are  evidences  that  the  lower  parts  or  hollows 
were  painted  a  rather  bright  hmI,  the  raised  surfaces  forming  the 
mosaic  being  left  in  tlu‘  oiiginal  light  color  of  the  stone.  'Phe  great 
panel  stones  surrounding  these  mosaics  were  also  left  in  their  natural 
color.  In  the  interior  rooms  the  mosaic  pattern,  where  nece.ssary, 
was  sculptured  right  across  the  heavy  lintel  stones,  ddiese  huge 
monolithic  stones  are  of  a  dilferent  material  from  the  mosaic  stones 
and  are  much  tougher  and  harder.  All  of  the  work  was  done  with 
stone  implements,  hammers,  chisels,  and  grinding  stones.  The  amount 
of  work  e.x])emled,  therefore,  was  something  prodigious. 

The  east  building  of  the  north  group,  although  an  almost  absolute 
ruin,  is  intensely  inteiesting.  Practically  only  two  of  the  great 
doorway’s  remain,  the  huge  lintel  to  the  third  lying  on  the  ground  and 
the  walls  having  entirely  disappeared.  However,  there  are  two  great 
columns  or  pillars,  like  those  in  the  Hall  of  Pillars,  situated  toward  the 
extremities  of  the  room.  They  are  54  feet  apart,  and  in  ISSl,  when 
I  first  visited  Mitla,  a  smooth  sheet  of  cement  stretched  between 
them.  Unless  this  sheet  of  cement  was  laid  down  long  after  the 
occupation  of  the  land  by  the  Spaniards,  no  other  columns  can  have 
existed  between  these  two,  although  it  has  l)een  asserted  by  some 
eminent  arclueologist  that  two  jullars  wliich  sui)port  a  porch  near 
the  old  cluirch  and  another  in  .some  other  part  of  the  village  came 
oiiginally  from  this  building.  1  did  not  believe  this  when  1  was  there, 
and  1  do  not  believe  it  now.  Admitting  that  the  columns  in  the  Hall 
of  Pillars  may  have  been  also  used  as  roof  supjxuts,  1  believe  they 
had  a  special  symbolic  significance,  and  that  in  this  building  I  am 
now  writing  of  they  did  not  .serve  as  roof  supports. 

Leaving  this  north  group  for  a  moment,  I  wish  to  as  briefly  de.scribe 
two  of  the  buildings  of  the  south  grou]).  The  northern  building  of 
this  group  is  about  SS  feet  long  and  20  feet  wide.  The  monolithic 
doorways  and  lintels  are  slightly  smaller  than  those  of  the  north 
group.  Below  this  building,  and  in  its  mound,  are  the  famous  sub¬ 
terranean  rooms  of  Mitla.  The  entrance  to  this  subterranean  is 
beautifully -shown  in  the  accompanying  illustrations,  which  also  .shows 
very  distinctly  the  typical  niche  in  the  room  above.  These  subter¬ 
ranean  apartments  are  about  0  feet  4  inches  high  and  5  feet  2  inches 
wide.  Two  of  them  are  a  little  over  IS  feet  long,  the  third  being  a 
little  more  than  12  feet  long.  At  the  junction  of  the  three  rooms, 
which  form  the  arms  of  a  cross,  there  is  a  j)illar  supporting  the  roof, 
stone,  and  entrance.  Facing  this  pillar,  and  in  a  southeily  tlirection, 
are  three  steps  rudely  cut  in  the  .solid  rock  and  leading  into  a  room  or 
j)assageway.  About  this  jiassageway  for  300  years  has  centered  the 
3048— Bull.  3  11  -ti 


NORTHEAST  CORNER  OF  THE  INTERIOR  COCRTVARO  OF  THE  I’ALACE  OF  THE  I’lIH.ARS  AT  MITEA. 

The  portions  of  the  wall  facinc  the  court  present  an  idea  of  tlie  lonp  Krecciiie  i)anels  over  the  doorways  and  the  smaller  i)anels  below.  The  f;r«'at  lintel  is  also  well 

shown  with  its  smooth  surface  above  and  the  scul|)tured  n’recciue  i)anel  below. 
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of  Mitla.  In  1974  P'rancisco  do  Burj'oa  wrote  a  lon^  descrij)- 
tion  of  tliose  ruins,  too  Ion}'  to  transcribe  in  tliis  article,  but  wliicli  can 
be  found  in  my  “  Xotes  on  Mitla,”  published  by  the  American  Anti- 
(piarian  Society,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  1S.S2.  I  will  (piote  only 
what  he  has  to  say  re'^arditi}'  this  subterranean  passa}i:e: 

And  from  tlicir  fatjulous  Iradilioii.'*  it  was  known  tliat  they  were  all  persuaded  that 
this  frisihtfnl  eoneavily  ran  more  than  150  leairues  under  trround,  the  roof  heinir  held 
up  hy  columns,  and  there  were  men  and  certain  curiou.s  prelates  of  <rood  zeal  who, 
lieiiio  anxious  to  undeceive  these  i<j;norants,  went  down  some  steps  with  a  threat  crowd 
carryinj:  hatchets  and  many  liirhted  torches  and  forthwith  met  with  many  columned 
rows  like  streets.  They  Ijroufrht  with  them  heforehand  many  striiurs  to  ust*  as  amides. 


FACADE  OK  XOHTII  HCILDIXt;  OF  SOl'TU  (iUOt’C. 


Tlie  entrance  to  a  subterranean  ehainl»er  is  shown  in  the  forej;ronn<!.  In  the  ehai!il»er  al»ove  is  the 
peeniiar  niche  which  is  fouml  in  all  of  the  laiildin^s  at  Mitla.  Idols  of  solid  j;old  have  l)een  fotind 
buried  in  various  parts  of  Oaxaca.  an<i  possil>ly  these  niches  served  to  hold  them. 

that  they  mi^dit  not  lose  themselves  in  that  confused  labyrinth,  but  such  was  the 
corruption  and  bad  smell,  the  dampne.ss  of  the  floor,  and  a  cold  wind  which  extin- 
^uiished  the  lijthts,  tliat  at  the  little  distance  they  had  already  penetrated,  fearin<r  they 
mij:ht  become  jiest  stricken  or  miuht  meet  with  .'ome  poisonous  reptile,  of  which  they 
saw  some,  they  resolved  to  come  out,  and  ordered  this  infernal  gale  to  be  thoroughly 
clo.sed  with  ma.sonry. 

In  lS2-t  Mr.  Nicholas  Mill  wrote:  "The  palace  of  Mitla  was  appro])rialed  as  a  retire¬ 
ment  for  the  .“overeign,  to  lament  for  the  loss  of  a  wife,  a  mother,  or  a  son.  A  staircase 
formed  in  a  jiit  leads  to  a  subterranean  apartment  88  feet  by  2(i.” 

I  wus  assured  by  tbe  iruardiun  of  tbe  ruius  that  the  passa^re  certainh' 
ran  from  one  side  of  tlie  jiatio  to  tbe  otlier,  a  distance  of  aiiont  15(1 
feet.  Resolved  to  set  tbe  vexed  question  at  rest,  1  Jiad  four  excava- 


(’oiirtfs.v  of  Niitioiinl  (itMt^rapliicMa^azitit*. 


AN  AUDIENCK  ROOM  Ol’EN'INd  0> 

Tho  builders  did  not  use  doors,  but  provided  sockets  beside  the  doorways  for  a 
l)iiildings  being  sunnoiinted  by  beavy  blocks 


:  THE  PAEAl'E  OF  THE  FILLAUS,  MITEA. 

wnings.  They  were  evidently  not  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  arch,  all  doors  in  the 
of  stone,  which  weigh  sometimes  as  much  os  1.5  tons. 
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tions  made,  duo  7o  feet  from  the  front  of  tlie  nortli  Iniildin^,  wliieli  at 
tlie  depth  of  3  feet  ran  into  solitl  rock.  To  make  certain  of  tins  I 
continued  the  excavation  3  feet  down  into  tlie  rock.  The  second.  (H) 
feet  from  the  buihling,  gave  precisely  the  same  result.  The  third.  oO 
feet  from  the  huilding,  struck  rock  at  3  feet  S  inches  and  was  carried 
down  through  the  rock  to  a  depth  of  7  feet  ti  inches.  The  fourth.  43 
feet  from  the  huilding  and  IS  feet  from  the  pillar  of  the  suhterranean, 
went  down  5  feet  in  sand.  I  then  set  a  force  of  men  at  work  on  the 
north  side  of  the  ])assage  and  had  them  clean  it  out.  When  this  work 
was  done  I  found  that  the  30  leagues  of  Burgoa  and  SS  feet  of  Mr. 
Mill  were  reducetl  to  much  smaller  figures.  This  marvelous  suhter¬ 
ranean  is  only  a  room,  ami  a  very  small  one.  indeed.  It  is  about  !) 
feet  ()  inches  long,  4  feet  high,  and  3  feet  7  inches  wide.  The  roof  is 
of  very  large  stones.  The  south  end  was  once  closed  by  a  huge  stone, 
which  is  still  l^dng  in  the  patio.  The  floor  was  of  hard  polished 
cement,  ami  the  walls  of  the  room  were  ornamented  with  the  usual 
mosaic  pattern  in  a  band,  not  quite  2  feet  wide  and  a  little  more  than 
a  foot  above  the  iloor.  The  stones  of  this  mosaic  were  much  decom¬ 
posed  from  dampness.  1  broke  through  the  cement  floor  and  found 
there  was  solid  rock  below.  In  fact,  a  great  hole  had  been  <lug  in 
the  rock  and  this  chamber  constructed  therein. 

Facing  this  hall  of  the  subterranean  is  a  building  which  possesses  a 
feature  of  s])ecial  interest.  The  great  monolithic  lintel  over  the  east 
doorwaj’  was  carved  into  the  usual  cornice  as  I  have  heretofore 
explained,  but,  for  some  reason  after  this  carving  was  completed,  it 
was  all  filled  up  with  line  cement  stucco  and  the  stone  was  then 
turned  around  and  carved  on  the  other  side  as  shown  in  the  diagram. 
As  this  great  stone  probably  weighs  10  tons  or  more  and  was  most  likely 
carved  after  being  elevated  on  the  door  jambs,  the  work  of  taking  it 
down  and  turning  it  around  and  recarving  it  was  very  great  indeed, 
and  is  a  direct  proof  of  the  exact  carefulness  of  the  architect  and 
builders  of  these  buildings. 

I  wish  to  insist  on  this  point  in  connection  with  what  seems  to  be 
the  basic  principle  on  which  all  of  the  buildings  and  parts  of  buildings 
were  constructed.  That  principle  is  asymmetry.  Xo  patio  is  a  perfect 
square,  no  doorways  are  found  in  tlie  exact  centers  of  the  buildings, 
and  a  line  drawn  at  right  angles  to  any  building  from  the  center  of  its 
center  doorway  will  not  strike  the  center  of  the  central  doorway  of 
the  opposite  building.  The  great  row  of  columns  in  the  Hall  of 
Pillars  does  not  occupy  the  e.xact  central  line  of  the  room,  and  the 
spaces  between  the  end  walls  and  nearest  jiillars  and  between  the 
pillars  themselves  are  not  the  same.  As  may  be  seen  by  examining 
the  photographs,  no  panel  of  mosaic  decoration  is  repeated  on  the 
opposite  side  of  doorway  or  other  architectural  division.  The  roof 
was  wider  than  the  base.  The  only  ornamentation  is  pureh’  geomet- 
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lie.  The  l)uil(lin<^s  uro  composed  of  enormous  stones  and  very  small 
stones  indeed.  Xo  lintel  is  centrally  placed  over  the  doorway;  one 
end  may  project  a  foot  and  the  other  end  several  feet.  Mr.  Bandelier, 
who  visited  Mitla  only  a  few  days  before  my  first  visit,  seems  to  have 
noticed  this  lack  of  symmetry.  I  le  attributes  it  to  the  construction  t)f 
the  l)uildin"s  havin"  been  by  “rule  of  thumb.”  If  we  sometimes 
found  exactness  in  measurement  and  sometimes  variations,  this 
mi'fht  be  so;  but  when  we  carry  our  examination  throuiih  the  fifty- 
odd  buildings  scattered  about  Mitla  and  find  lack  of  symmetry  always 
prevailin",  we  are  compelled  to  believ^e  that  it  was  done  with  a  pur¬ 
pose.  This  j'reat  lintel  stone  in  the  south  buildinj;  of  the  south  jjroup 
is  absolute  evidence  that  the  builders  of  these  monuimmts  exercised 
the  very  f^reatest  care  and  were  not  sparin';  in  labor  to  secure  the 
effect  that  they  desired. 

In  the  east  room  of  the  interior  (|uadran"le  of  the  Palace  of  Pillars 
I  found  anotlier  exam])le  of  work  which  brought  the  old  builders  of 
these  edifices  very  close  to  me.  As  I  have  said,  the  mosaic  pattern 
was  scul])tured  across  the  face  of  the  great  lintel  stones,  but  in  this 
apartment  the  luutli  end  of  the  lintel  stone  is  in  a  dark  corner.  The 
south  end  is  dee])ly  scul])tured.  To  examine  the  other  end  1  used  a 
torch,  and  to  my  great  sur])rise  found  a  huge  s])ace  of  the  stone  in 
this  dark  corner  had  been  left  unscul))tured.  I  can  not  even  guess 
at  why  this  was  done. 

I  regret  that  I  can  not  even  refer  to  the  other  buildings  and  grou])s 
of  buildings,  and  ))articularly  to  the  great  mound  of  sacrifice  and  to 
the  buildings  incor])oratetl  in  the  old  cliurch.  1  wish  to  try  to  give 
a  word  ])icture  of  Mitla  as  it  must  have  a])|)eared  when  comj)lete  and 
some  notion  of  what  these  buildings  were  used  for.  1  give  tins  word 
])icture  with  all  modesty  and  as  a  mere  liy])othesis.  The  ruins  them¬ 
selves  arc  elofiuent,  and  sucli  em])hatic  anti  striking  })ersonal  touches 
as  the  red  hand  prints  among  tlie  Maya  ruins,  this  carved  lintel  stone 
and  the  uncarved  portion  of  mosaic  heljicd  me  wonderfully  to  recon¬ 
struct  the  life  at  the  time  when  these  buildings  were  erected  and 
occti])ied. 

I  believe  then,  that  Mitla  was,  as  its  name  indicates,  the  ceremonial 
city  for  the  dead.  The  groat  group,  of  whicli  the  Palace  of  Pillars 
is  the  ))rinci])al  building,  was  ])robaf)ly  the  great  ceremonial  l)uilding 
of  them  all.  Tlie  south  grou])  was  probably  that  in  which  the  final 
ceremonies  attending  the  death  of  a  chief,  high  priest,  or  otlier  dig¬ 
nitary  were  performed.  The  remaining  buildings  were  ])rol)ably 
for  the  use  of  the  visiting  dignitaries  and  for  the  priests  and  officers 
who  served  Mictlan  Tecuhtli,  “The  Lord  of  the  place  of  deatli.” 
'I'he  sluijieless  mounds  on  which  the  buildings  now  stand  were  covered 
with  cream-wliite  stones  forming  am])le  terraces  about  the  buildings. 
'Phe  buildings  themselves  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  vast  plain,  bril- 
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1  ■  H  O  M I N  E  N  T  1 )  EC  O  K  A  T I V  E 


The  stone  slabs  or  tiles  are  al>out  I  inch  thick.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than  l.IKKi.OhOof  these  stones 
were  used  iti  decorating  the  Iniihiint's  at  Mitia.  W  hen  we  realize  that  each  stone  was  cut  out  of  the 
quarry,  not  with  steel  or  iron  im|ilements.  but  by  stone  hatchets  and  other  stone  tools,  the  infinite 
lalior  'and  i>ains  required  for  this  form  of  decoration  can  be  aiqircciated. 
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liant  criinson  and  wliito  in  tho  fjlariug  sunlight,  hnitoiing  the  build¬ 
ings  one  was  plunged  into  almost  absolute  darkness.  The  careful 
symmetry  of  the  buildings,  both  as  groups  and  in  every  detail,  gave 
them,  still  more  strikingly  than  now,  a  feeling  of  the  bizarre,  and 
strange. 

It  is  not  diflicult  to  imagine  long  ])rocessions  coming  from  distant 
])oints  tJirougli  tlie  Valley  of  Oaxaca,  i)a.ssing  under  the  grim  walls 
of  the  frowning  Fortin,  and  descending  into  the  burning  plain  of 
Mitla,  carrying  the  bod}'  of  some  dead  chieftain.  The  terraces  about 


ONE  OF  THE  LARGER  PALACES  AT  MITLA. 

AH  the  )>uil(linps  in  this  woinierfiil  Kroiip,  excepting  the  Palace  of  the  Pillars,  contain  only  a  siintle  lo  ni; 
and  narrow  room  with  thick  walls  but  one  story  in  heiftht.  The  stone  blocks,  thontrh  weitth ini;  some¬ 
times  as  much  as  1.5  tons,  were  cut  out  of  the  cpiarries  near  by  with  their  hatchets  of  stone  with  such 
precision  that  very  little  mortar  was  required  for  the  joints. 

the  buildings  are  coA’cred  with  the  strangely  robed  jniests  of  death. 
In  the  cfuitral  patios  are  congregated  the  common  people  to  witness 
the  ceremonies.  On  the  liigh  sacrificial  mound  other  jiriests  stretch 
the  human  victim  on  the  sacrificial  stone  before  jducking  out  his  yet 
living  heart  and  offering  it  to  the  Lord  of  death.  Tlmse  richly  decora¬ 
ted  interior  rooms  of  the  great  ludl,  absolutely  windowless  and  covered 
with  a  solid  roof,  must  have  been  lighted  jirobably  with  torches,  and 
one  can  imagine  the  effect  of  the  wavering  light  on  the  long  lines  of 
strange  mosaic  designs  and  readily  believe  that  in  these  rooms  were 
jierformed  mystical  rights  .symbolical  of  that  strange  lower  world 
to  which  they  believed  the  dead  luul  gone.  Later  we  can  imagine  the 
body  taken  to  the  south  group  and  possibly  consumed  by  fire,  in 


Si'voral  of  tfiRso  cruciform  celliirs  have  been  discovered  at  or  in  lire  vicinity  of  Mitla.  They  |>rohal)ly  were  tlie  sepuicticrs  of  important  priests  or  nol)les.  On  a  hill  about 
a  mile  from  Milla  there  are  some  fortifications,  probably  built  by  the  same  people,  which  in  niassiveness  and  skill  compare  with  the  ancient  fort ilical ions  of  I’ern. 
I’iies  of  rounded  stones  remaining  on  the  wails  show  that  the  sling  was  a  formitlabie  means  of  defense  in  those  days. 
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tlu'  (•(Mitor  of  t]i(‘  jircat  s<|iiar('.  llio  l)ouos  ami  aslios  hoiiig.  for  a  linio 
at  least,  (Iqxisitod  in  the  suhterraueau  rooms. 

I  know  of  no  otlier  ^roiip  of  ruins  anywlieie  in  ('('iitral  America 
at  all  like  tJiese  of  Mitla.  eitlier  in  a])))earanee  or  use.  One  may  ride 
for  miles  in  certain  parts  (*f  (’(‘iitral  America  and  find  on  evi'iy  hand 
ruins  of  (‘normous  huildinj's.  In  Yucatan  alone  I  know  of  more  tlian 
7<l  ruini'd  cities.  In  no  case  can  W('  certainly  deti'rmine  wJiat  use 
was  maih'  of  tliese  huildin^s,  whetlu'r  tJiev  weri*  resi<lences.  ]ndaees. 
or  temples.  We  do  know  tliat  the  jjri'at  mass  of  ])eo])le  lived  in  small 
sti'uctures  of  wood  or  adohe,  whicli,  of  cours(>  liave  Ions'  since  dis- 
apjx'ared,  hut  liere  in  Mitla  we  liave  huildinj's  in  no  way  fitted  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  residence,  hut  in  ('very  way  thoroujihly  .symholie  of  tJio 
strans'e  relij'ion  of  (h'ath  which  tln'V  were  huilt  to  celehrate.  ddu'sc' 
ruins  theipfore  offer  to  tJu'  earnest  student  of  Anu'iiean  arclia'olof'y 
a  most  ])romisin<'  field.  It  will  not  do,  however,  to  ])ass  a  liasty  jud"- 
nu'nt  or  form  ra])id  tlieories.  Not  only  ('very  huildins',  hut  every 
stone  of  every  huildins'  must  he  measuied,  scrutinized,  and  sisked 
to  t('ll  its  story. 

The  (piarries  from  which  the  hu<'e  monoliths  were  cut  have  been 
found  t)  or  S  mih's  away,  roujjh  mountain  trails  Ivins'  l)etween  the 
quarries  and  the  finished  huildinj's.  It  was  not  lack  of  care  or  wish 
to  avoid  labor,  therefore,  that  caused  them  to  use  those  enormous 
stones.  They  must  have  jiossessed  a  special  symbolism  for  the 
huihh'i'  and  also  for  those  who  beheld  the  finished  1)101(11115;.  One 
student  has  written  that  they  did  not  face  the  huildinj's  on  the 
outside  with  squared  stones,  because  they  wished  to  avoid  the  hard 
work  that  would  entail,  and  yet  these  walls  are  covered  with  actually 
a  million  tiny  stones,  each  one  of  which  had  to  he  carefully  and 
accurately  hammered  and  j'round  out  with  stone  inqilements.  It  is 
intensely  sij;nilicant  and  a  very  complete  answer  to  the  ‘‘rule  of 
thiiinh”  theory  that  each  one  of  these  small  mosaic  stones  is  accu¬ 
rately  worked  to  the  same  size,  anj;le,  and  pattern  as  all  of  the  other 
thousands  emjiloyed.  I  think  the  secret  of  not  only  the  ruined 
huildiiijts  of  Milta,  hut  indeed  of  all  of  the  relics  of  that  old  civiliza¬ 
tion  throuj'hont  t’entral  America  is  to  he  found  by  5;ivinj;  the  fullest 
possible  weight  to  the  intention  of  the  builders  to  exjn-ess  in  building 
and  in  ornament  symbols  of  their  deejiest  beliefs. 

When  1  visited  these  ruins  it  was  a  five  days’  trip  on  horse  or  mule 
back  acioss  mountains  before  one  reached  the  city  of  ( )axaca.  To-day 
the  railroad  in  a  few  hours  takes  the  traveler  to  that  pleasant  city, 
and  a  carriage  ride  of  30  miles  will  bring  the  traveler  to  the  delightful 
little  hotel  in  the  village  of  Mitla.  There  are  no  forests  or  jungles  to 
clear  or  jn'iietrate,  no  ticks  or  insect  pests,  and  without  danger  to  the 
travelei',  and  with  maximum  of  comfort,  anyone  may  to-day  visit 
these  marvelous  ruins  and  test  for  himself  the  probabilit}'  of  the 
theories  1  have  here  so  crudely  and  briefly  sketched  out. 


IN  A  NEW  LIGHT 
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Til  10  ‘'ntwinj:  interest  in  South  America  has  been  tlie  occasion, 
(Inrinji  recent  years,  ol  an  immense  numher  of  hooks  in 
many  lan>'ua‘res  on  the  lamls  of  the  Southern  Cross.  Some 
of  these  hooks  have  been  written  by  tliose  whose  sole  object 
is  the  (levelo])ment  of  trade  and  manufactures.  Others  are  devoteil 
to  exploiting  the  mineral  resources  of  the  continent  and  to  pointing 
out  to  foreign  capitalists  the  most  attractive  lields  for  investment. 
Others  still  are  entirely  scientific  in  cliaracter  and  deal  with  the  fauna 
and  the  flora,  the  geology  and  the  arclneology  of  the  countries  described , 
while  yet  others  are  special  monographs  or  elaborate  treatises  on  the 
languages  and  the  maimers  and  customs  of  the  various  Indian  tribes 
who  people  the  llanos,  the  selvas,  and  the  pampas  of  this  interesting 
[)art  of  the  world.  Then  there  are  tlie  countless  hooks  of  travel — of 
varying  merit — which  are  ever\'  year  published  in  Europe  and 
America.  Some  of  these  are  written  by  men  and  women  whose 
knowledge  of  the  lands  visited  is  confined  to  that  gained  by  hurried 
calls  at  certain  seajiorts  and  places  in  the  interior  which  may  he 
conveniently  reached  by  a  Pullman  car.  It  is  hut  rarely  that  we  find 
a  book  that  is  written  by  one  who  has  left  the  railroads  and  the  coast 
towns,  and  then,  unfortunately,  the  authors  are  often  ignorant  of  the 
languages  of  the  peo])le  among  whom  they  travel,  or  are  disposed  to 
find  fault  with  everything  that  is  dilFerent  from  that  which  exists  in 
their  own  country,  or  which  is  not  in  accordance  with  tlieir  own  pre¬ 
conceived  notions.  In  both  cases  the  writers  naturally  fail  to  do 
justice  either  to  the  countries  visited  or  to  their  inhabitants.  Their 
views  are  circumscribed  or  biased,  and  their  jiulgments  are  unsym¬ 
pathetic,  if  not  positively  antagonistic. 

Of  course  there  are,  we  are  glad  to  say,  notable  exceptions  to  the 
class  of  writers  just  indicated.  Those  who  have  spent  the  most 
time  in  South  America  and  who  know  its  people  best  are  those 
who  give  us  the  truest  accounts  of  them  and  who  sj)eak  most  loudly 
in  their  praise.  The  same  may  be  said  of  those  who  are  familiar 
with  other  countries  as  well  as  their  own.  They  are  men  of  broader 
sympathies  and  realize  that  there  is  much  of  good  to  be  found  in 
other  lands  as  well  as  in  that  of  one’s  birth ;  that  differences  of  manners, 
customs,  religion,  language,  traditions,  do  not  imply  social  inferi¬ 
ority,  or  a  lower  plane  of  culture  or  less  exalted  ideals;  that,  in  fact, 
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tlierc  is  inucli  to  lu‘  found  in  South  America  that  is  worthy  of  our 
admiration  and  imitation;  much,  indeed,  that  is  superior  to  any¬ 
thing  that  we  yet  possess. 

The  forej;oinj^  tJiou>;lits  are  suiijjested  l)y  a  new  work,  hy  Dr.  II.  .1. 
Mo/.ans,  that  has  just  lieen  issued  hy  1).  Appleton  A  (\).,  entitled 
‘‘Following  the  ('oiupiistadores  Alon"  tlie  Andes  and  Down  the 
.Vmazon.”  *  It  is  a  heautifully  illustrated  hook  of  nearly  (iOO  ])a^es, 
and  is  virtually  a  setpiel  of  a  similar  work,  ‘‘Followin';  the  (’on- 
quista<h»res  Dp  the  Orinoco  and  Down  the  Ma<;dalena,'’  which  was 
reviewed  in  the  Bulletin  of  last  Xovemher.  A  notable  feature 
of  the  present  volume  is  an  excellent  introduction  hy  ex-President 
Roosevelt,  who  still  evinces  the  same  keen  interest  in  evervthing 
tliat  pertains  to  the  welfare  of  the  South  American  republics  that 
distinguished  him  when  he  was  in  tlie  White  House,  and  particu¬ 
larly  when  he  sent  Secretary  Root  on  his  memorahle  mission  to  the 
countries  of  our  sister  continent. 

'Phe  work  is  apparently  a  hook  of  travel,  hut  it  is  in  reality  far 
more  than  this,  for  in  its  ])ages  are  embodied  the  history,  the  poetry, 
the  romance  of  the  countries  described  in  a  way  tliat  makes  it  as 
fascinating  as  it  is  instructive.  Not  content  with  recounting  the 
incidents  of  Ids  journey  and  his  own  impressions  of  the  pi'ople  witli 
whom  he  came  in  contact,  Dr.  Mozans  draws  freely  on  the  old  Spanish 
chroniclers  for  material  to  illuminate  his  narrative  or  to  corroborate 
statements  that  the  reader  might  otherwise  he  dispo.sed  to  call  in  ques- 
tion.  Then,  too.  when  the  subject  under  discussion  demands  it,  he 
gives  us  in  a  lew  words  the  conclusions  of  modern  e.X|)lorers  and  investi¬ 
gators,  and  thus  renders  his  work  one  on  which  the  reader  can  rely  for 
inferences  as  well  as  for  facts.  Every  page  is  stamped  with  the  hall¬ 
mark  of  scholarship,  keen  observation,  and  jiatient  research,  while 
the  author,  who  is  the  master  of  a  graceful  and  vigorous  style,  jire- 
sents  his  impressions  of  places  and  things  against  a  historical  back¬ 
ground  of  infinitely  varied  and  ever  surprising  knowledge. 

For  the  general  reader  the  mo.st  surprising  part  of  the  volume  will 
he  the  hihliography  as  it  will  he  for  the  student  the  most  valuable. 
To  those  whose  knowledge  of  South  America  is  limited  to  the  articles 
they  read  iu  newsjiapers  and  magazines,  it  will  he  a  revelation  to  see 
the  long  list  of  chroniclers,  historians,  men  of  science  and  literature 
that  have  immortalized  themselves  in  South  America  or  who  have 
achieved  distinctions  hy  their  works  on  the  lands  which  were  once 
under  the  Spanish  flag.  It  will  he  a  still  greater  rev'elation  for  them 
to  learn  that  some  of  the  most  notable  of  the.se  works  were  written 
nearly  a  century  before  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  set  foot  on  Plymouth  Rock 

‘  Followiiifi  theCoiKiuistadoros  AIoiik  the  .Vndes  and  Down  the  .\mazon,  hy  II.  J.  .\Iozans,  M..  I’h.I)., 
with  an  introduction  by  I'oi.  'I'hcoiiorc  Roosevelt,  an<i  a  map  ami  iliustratiotis.  I’attes.  .■)ti2;  putilishe(i  by 
I),  .\ppleton  A  Co..  New  York;  Crown  svo.;  price, 
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and  that  there  was  a  printin';  press  in  the  lieart  of  tlie  Andes,  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Titieaea,  several  years  before  one  was  introdneed  into 
what  is  now  known  as  tlie  United  States. 

Dr.  Mozans’s  avowed  object  in  visitin';  South  America  was  to 
ex])lore  the  lands  traversed  hv  the  Concpiistadores  and  l)v  those 
intrepid  adventurers  who  sou<;ht  fame  and  fortune  in  the  cpiest  of 
El  Dorado.  This  often  led  him  into  regions  hut  little  known  and 
rarely  visited  by  an}*  one  except  an  orchid  hunter  or  an  e‘;ret  col¬ 
lector.  Lriends  endeavored  to  dissuade  him  from  undertaking  what 
they  assured  him  was  a  ])erilous  journey.  'Phev  descanted  on  the 
dan<;ers  to  he  apprehended  from  wihl  animals  and  wilder  men;  the 
tortures  that  would  day  and  nij;ht  be  inflicted  by  clouds  of  insects; 
the  perils  from  venomous  ser])ents,  which  hun<;  from  every  tree  and 
lurked  beneath  every  bush:  the  risks  that  would  be  incurnal  by  the 
lack  of  food  and  the  torrid  heat  of  the  Tro])ics.  But  in  spite  of  all 
these  presages  of  evil  and  misfortune  the  author  held  steadfastly  to 
his  jmrpose  and  followed  his  itinerary  as  he  liad  ]>lanned  it  when  he 
set  out  on  his  long  and  eventful  journey. 

We  are  grateful  to  him  that  he  did  so,  for  his  experience  throws  a 
new  light  on  many  places  of  travel  in  the  interior  of  South  America, 
and  shows  that  the  difficulties  to  he  encountered  have  been  greatly 
exaggerated:  that  one  may  visit  the  most  untraveled  parts  of  the 
Aiulean  Range  or  the  Amazonian  Basin  in  j^erfect  security  and  with 
but  a  minimum  of  danger  and  discomfort. 

Dr.  Mozans  writes; 

Durin<;  my  entire  journey  from  Cajamarca  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  I  did  not 
.see  or  even  hear  a  siiifjie  tiger — the  name  commonly  applied  in  South  .Vmerica  to  the 
jaguar  -or  serpent  of  any  kind.  I  was  never  hut  once  molested  by  in.sects,  and  that 
was  only  for  a  few  moments,  when  1  inadvertently  sat  on  an  ant  hill.  Only  once 
dtiriri"  my  tri])  across  the  continent  did  I  use  a  mos(juito  bar,  and  even  then  the 
mostjuitoes  were  so  few  that  my  companions  dispensed  with  such  }»rotection. 

More  than  this,  I  left  New  York  an  invalid  and  ])resumably  requiring  the  r  onven- 
iences  and  comforts  of  home.  15ut  no  .sooner  did  1  begin  to  rough  it  in  the  wilds  of  the 
e'piatorial  regions  than  health  and  strength  returned  a])ace,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
every  vestige  of  illness  had  entirely  tlLsappeared. 

.\nd  nowhere  did  I  suffer  any  inconvenience  from  change  of  climate  or  food.  Oidy 
once  was  I  incommoded  by  the  heat  and  that  was  when  I  was  trying  to  take  a  siesta  on 
the  lluallaga;  and  only  once  did  I  suffer  from  cold.  This  was  at  the  foot  of  Chimbo¬ 
razo,  where  our  train  ran  off  the  track,  and  where  we  had  to  spend  a  chilly  night  in  a 
windowless  car,  with  no  means  of  heating  it.  .\lthough  I  fre'piently  spent  many 
days  in  succession  on  horse  or  mule  back  in  a  continual  downpour,  1  never  got  wet  and 
never  felt  any  ill  effects  from  exi)osure.  Of  course,  1  always  t«jk  whatever  precau¬ 
tions  prudence  dictated,  and  followed,  as  I  .should  have  done  in  my  own  country,  the 
ordinary  rules  of  hygiene  in  eating  and  drinking.  Where  I  could  not  find  a  clean  bed 
in  the  humble  homes  of  the  natives,  I  always  had  recourse  to  my  cot  and  blankets. 
Where  the  huts  or  tambos  were  small  or  crowded,  1  always  used  my  tent,  and  in  this, 
whether  on  the  summit  of  the  Andes  or  in  the  forests  of  the  Montana,  I  slept  as  soundly 
as  1  ever  did  in  the  downiest  couch. 


roiiyri^rht  photn  — rii(lt*r\viMMl  «V  I'lidcrwoMd, 

SAN'  FIIAXCISCO  CnUUCir.  Ql'ITO,  KCT'  VnOU. 

This  stately  I'dilico  dates  from  the  early  eoloiiial  ireriod,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  huilditifts  and  most 
prominent  cin’irches  of  the  capital  of  tlie  Itepttblic. 
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As  to  food,  I  found  no  ditticulty  in  satisfyinj'  the  cravings  of  hunger  with  tlie  simple 
fare  prepared  for  me  by  the  natives.  So  far,  indeed,  was  this  from  being  the  case,  that 
I  soon  came  to  enjoy  it.  No  one  coidd  have  broiled  a  chicken  better,  or  prepared  a 
better  stew  than  did  many  of  the  Indian  women  who  acted  as  my  cooks  during  my 
peregrinations.  While  traveling  in  uninhabited  districts,  I  drew  from  my  own  stores, 
which  I  always  had  with  me  for  any  emergency.  *  *  *  In  most  places  1  could 
get  chickens  and  fresh  eggs,  not  to  speak  of  an  abundance  of  fruit  of  various  kinds. 
But  wherever  my  provisions  <’ame  from,  1  never  suffered  from  hunger  more  than  a 
few  hours  at  most  and  never  found  it  necessary  to  eat  what  was  unwhole.some  or  repul¬ 
sive.  1  always  carried  a  good  lilterwith  me  to  insure  pure  water,  and,  by  this  means 
I  never  experienced  any  of  the  evil  consecpiences  which  result  from  drinking  the 
contaminated  water  of  rivers  and  streams. 

There  was  never  any  danger,  even  in  the  most  uni  raveled  jtarls  of  the  country,  and 
only  once  did  1  regret  that  I  was  not  i)rovided  with  lirt'anns.  That  was  on  the  Meta, 
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when  I  .saw  a  cloud-like  flock  of  wild  ducks  flying  o\'er  our  heads  and  had  no  means 
of  .securing  a  few  of  them  for  a  change  of  diet.  The  people  everywhere — whites, 
mestizos,  Indians — were  always  kind  and  coiusiderate.  and  oidy  twice  had  I  reason 
to  comjjlain  of  lack  of  courte.sy  and  fair  treatment,  and  that  was  at  the  hands  of  two 
supercilious  Euro])eans — agents  of  two  foreign  (.'orporat ions— men  who  .seemed  to  fancy 
they  were  furthering  the  interests  of  their  companies  by  re-sorting  to  .sharj)  iwactices 
which  they  would  never  dare  atlemi)t  where  condign  [)uni.shment  would  immediately 
follow. 

.Vll  who  .-ire  ovt'ii  itMuoU'Iy  interested  in  South  Ainericii  are  Dr. 
Moziins’s  dehtors  I'or  hiivinjr  so  ef!'eetuii!ly  dissiptited  the  erroneous 
notions  that  litivt*  so  !on<i  prevtiiled  rejiardiiifr  the  djinfiers  of  trfivel 
alonji  tlie  Andes  or  in  the  regions  watered  Ity  the  Orinoco  and  the 
Amazon.  But  they  tire  his  dehtors  for  inon*  tlnin  this.  Tliev  tire 
indeltted  to  him  for  ti  mine  <»f  interestini;  and  valuahle  information 
3()4S— :{ull.  3-11 - 7 
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that  has  hitherto  hoeii  eoiilhiod  to  the  rare  or  forgotten  tomes  of  the 
early  Spanish  ehronielers — information  regard infj  the  achievements 
of  the  CoiKiuistadores.  who  left  their  impress  on  (‘very  part  of  the 
southern  continent,  hut  particularly  on  that  part  described  by  the 
author— information  irgarding  tribes  and  |»eo|)les  long  since  extinct, 
hut  who  hiive  left  behind  them  monuments  that  for  centuries  past 
have  extorted  the  adniinitioti  of  all  travelers  and  have  furnished  for 
men  of  science  material  for  theorit's  without  numl)er  regarding  the 
origin  and  anticjuitv  of  man  in  the  New  World. 

'‘Along  the  Andes  and  Down  the  Amazon’’  is  essentially  a  thought- 
])rov(d<ing  work.  Although  it  deals  with  many  and  diverse  topics, 
the  continuity  of  the  narrative  is  never  broken  and  the  interest  never 
Hags.  It  prc-scnts  many  sid)j('cts,  th.-it  have  h(‘en  discussed  by  previ¬ 
ous  writers,  in  a  new  light  and  from  entin'ly  new  points  of  view.  One 
may  n'.)t  always  agree  with  the  author,  luit  one  can  n(»t  hut  admire 
the  ski!!  with  which  In*  marshals  facts  ;ind  his  (‘vidcnt  honesty  of 
purpose  to  arri\(“  at  safe  and  sane  conclusions. 

Of  the  (’omiuistadoiPs,  in  w  hose  footsti'ps  (»ver  mountain  and  plain 
and  through  tra«dch‘ss  forests  he  followed  for  a  year,  Dr.  Mozans, 
adopting  the  sentiment  of  the  ('olomhiaii  writer,  dose  M.  S.amjjer, 
writes  as  follows: 

Their  e.xploits  were  so  .■^tupeiuloiis,  .so  faluiloiis,  tliat  no  epic  eoultl  do  them  justice, 
no  narrative*,  howevta-  faitlifiil,  eomielete,  or  masterly,  (.'Oiild  portray  the*  reality. 
It  is  necessary  to  have  leeeti  horn  and  to  Iiave  live'tl  a  loiii;  time  in  (South)  America 
and  to  know  the  Andes,  the  de.>‘erts,  the  forests,  the  rivers,  the  morasses,  the  coasts, 
the  climates  of  this  part  of  the  world,  where  everythin”:  is  colos.sal;  to  com])are  the 
formidahh*  obstacles  which  still  exist  with  the  far  greater  oties  ott'rcome  hy  the 
■Spaidards,  in  order  to  fortn  an  adeeptate  idea  of  the  ])roili”ioits  darittg,  lu'roism,  and 
inllexihility  of  the  ( 'oinpiistadores.  All  the  impetitosity  of  the  ootiqtieror  of  the 
Moors,  the  itidotnitahle  imin-tnosity  of  the  .\rra20nese.  the  patient  and  silent  con- 
staticy  of  the  Castilian,  who  fotttjht  and  ditnl  with  a  jest  oti  his  lips,  the  vehement 
curiosity  and  i)assion  of  tlie  .\ndalnsian,  the  cold  and  ealculatitiu;  perseverance  of 
the  Catalonian  and  the  Hasepte,  were  exhibited  in  that  stritywle  of  a  hatidful  of  Titatis 
en<ra"ed  in  the  compiest  of  a  world  of  extiberatit  heat  and  life,  force  and  majesty, 
riches  atid  population,  novelty  and  marvels.  *  *  *  Iti  that  epoch  all  was  great, 
the  good  and  the  bad,  ini(piity  and  virtue,  force*  and  resistance,  bitt  the  greattie.ss  of 
force  was  in  man  while  that  of  resistance  was  in  nature. 

Itt  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Mozans,  the  much-iihu.sed  Francises  Pizarro 
ranks  as  the  greatest  of  the  ('omjuistadores,  and  our  author  shaft's 
the  hope  of  the  late  Archbishop  Tovar,  of  Lima,  that — 

we  may  be  able  to  .salute  with  admiration  and  resjeect  in  the  Plaza  Major  of  the 
metropolis  the  glorious  statue  of  the  coiupieror  of  Peru  and  the  founder  of  Lima. 

Dr.  Mozans  writes: 

W'e  may  not  like  the  compieror  of  .\Iahual|)a.  but  we  must  admire  him.  After  an 
unfortunate  infanc.v  and  an  ob.'^cureadole.scence,  during  which  he  had  none  of  tlie  ad  van¬ 
tages  of  home  training  or  scholastic  in.structions;  after  an  early  manhood  spent  among  a 
]»rofligale  soldiery  in  a  despc'rate  .'truggle  against  furlnne,  the  impecunious  atlventurer 
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lit*<-oincs  llif  master  of  a  more  extcoisive  empire  than  that  of  liis  pnisstinf  soverei^m  in 
Lnrope.  An  iron  will  and  a  rare  ja'iKlenee  in  the  hazards  of  war  and  the  ventures  of 
hnsiness  enterprise  always  secured  for  him  the  laurels  of  victory  and  the  unerdon  of 
success.  lie  was  never  defeated  and  never  taken  hy  snrpri.se.  Everywhere  he  went 
in  Pern  he  left  imperishahle  monuments  of  his  pa.s.saire.  In  less  than  seven  years  he 
founded  the  cities  of  Piura.  Trujillo.  .lauja.  Iluamantra.  Ilnanuco,  La  Plata.  .Vn'tpiipa, 
anil  Lima.  In  addition  to  this  he  contrihuted  very  materially  toward  the  hetterment 
of  Tumhez.  Puerto  Viejo,  ('ajamarca.  and  Cuzco.  IIi'  laid  lh(“  foundations  of  art, 
industry,  and  a>rricultnre.  and  made  sp(‘cial  jirovision  for  the  moral  and  relii;ions 
development  of  his  subjects.  .\o  adventurer  ever  con(|ueri‘d  a  more  i*.\tensive  terri¬ 
tory  or  achieved  .so  much  with  .so  little.  Xo  on<*  ev(‘r  y'ave  iireater  riches  to  the  land 
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iif  his  birth,  no  one  spent  less  on  him.self  or  more  in  fnrtherini;  the  best  interests  ol  a 
conijiien'd  country.  .\nd  althoutrh  he  had  command  of  almost  limitle.ss  rt'.sonrce.s 
and  was  able  to  reward  his  lieutmiants  with  po.s.ses.sions  richer  than  those  ot  princes, 
no  one  was  ever  more  loyal  to  S)(ain  or  de.served  beftttr  of  Peru. 

What  such  a  man  mitjht  havt*  become  had  his  childhood  and  youth  been  different 
and  had  he  enjoyed  the  advantaires  of  education  and  culture  is  idle  to  speculate.  .\s 
it  was.  he  became,  by  the  sheer  force  of  ^'eiuus  and  darinir.  one  of  the  irreatest  and  most 
successful  commanders  in  history.  Had  he  posse.s.sttd  in  addition  to  jrenius  anil  dar¬ 
ing  the  aecomplishmenfs  of  a  Cortes  or  a  Ximenes  de  (^ue.sada.  it  is  not  too  much  to 
assert  that  he  would  have  taken  rank  with  such  transcendent  leaders  as  Ctesar  or 
Hona  parte. 
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Spoakinfj  of  the  successors  of  the  Coiujuist adores,  of  tlie  jireat 
ll)crian  race  to  wlioni  heloiifrs  the  whole  of  tlie  Western  Hemisphere 
from  the  nortlu*rn  frontier  of  Mexico  tit  tlie  Straits  of  Ma<;ellan.  ami 
which,  with  its  possessions  in  Kurope.  Asia,  and  Africa,  rules  over  one- 
fourth  of  the  earth’s  surface.  Dr.  Mo/.ans  does  not  hesitate  to  declare 
that  — 


Xo  dihcr  race  .liiice  (lie  full  of  Rome,  excejti  the  Aii<ilo-Saxon,  ha.i  achieved  more 
in  conquest  or  colonization  or  has  contrihuted  more  to  the  advancement  of  civilization 

and  culture.  A  compo¬ 
site  race  like  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  po.ssessing 
.some  of  the  strongest  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  Knglish 
lieople,  it  is  a  race  of  in¬ 
exhaustible  vitality  and 

jiDSisesses  a  boundle.s.s 
field  for  future  exjiansion 
and  development, 
(ireat  as  has  been  its  jiast 
and  mighty  and  mani¬ 
fold  as  have  been  its  in¬ 
fluences  and  achieve¬ 
ments  in  every  sphere  of 
activity,  its  future  will 
b(‘still  greater.  lnd(>ed, 
the  Xeo-batin  rai'c,  now 
advancing  with  such 
marvelous  strides,  bids 
fair  soon  to  become  a 
close  rival  of  the  noble 
Anglo-Saxon  race  in  the 
great  Ile]mblic  of  t  he 
North. 


I’l  Ll’IT  IN  CIII  KCII  OK  S.VX  »I,.V.S,  CfZCO. 

an  enthusiast  ;  for,  as  Dr.  Mozans  expresses  it 
quence — 


This  view  of  the 
Neo- Latin  race,  now 
so  rapidly  develop¬ 
ing  in  the  southern 
continent,  is  no  idle 
fancy,  no  dream  of 
with  truth  and  elo- 


When  one  studies  on  the  ground  what  has  been  accomiili.-jhed  for  civilization  by  the 
dc'.scendants  of  the  Conquistadore.s;  when  one  contenqilates  their  universities  and 
other  in.stitutions  of  learning;  when  one  scans  th(“  long  list  of  names  of  thos»>  who  have 
achieved  distinction  in  .science,  art,  literature,  economics,  jurisprudence:  when  one 
note.«  the  ))rogress  that  is  now  being  made  in  comnu'rce  and  in  the  develoi)ment  of  the 
inexhaustible  re.sources  of  forest,  field,  and  mine;  when  one  watclns  shi]>load  after 
shipload  of  immigrants  eag(*rly  ha.stening  to  the  land  of  promise  under  the  Southern 


AN  ANDEAN  STATION  ON  THE  OKOYA  RAILROAD,  PERU. 

The  highe-st  point  on  the  Oroya  Railroad  is  in  the  Cialera  Tunnel,  which  pierces  the  watershed  of  the 
.\ndes  at  an  elevation  of  over  15,600  feet.  This  line  connects  with  the  celebrated  copper  and  silver 
ininin);  district  of  Cerro  de  Pasco,  Peru. 

and  the  potency  of  the  Neo-Latin  race,  that  is  now  exhibiting  such 
activity  in  every  spliere  of  material  and  intellectual  effort,  one 
must  read  the  author’s  latest  work,  which  has  evidently  been  for 
him  a  labor  of  love. 

Space  precludes  our  more  than  merely  adverting  to  a  few  of  the 
topics  which,  by  reason  of  their  novel  treatment  by  the  author,  ^v^ll, 


Cross —one  can  realize,  as  never  before,  that  South  America,  in  spite  of  countle.ss  retard¬ 
ing  influences,  has  been  steadily  working  out  its  destiny  and  progre.ssing  toward  a 
great  and  brilliant  future. 

The  foregtting  paragraphs  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  what  Dr.  Mozans 
has  to  say  of  the  achievements  of  the  Conquistadorcis  and  of  their 
successors  in  our  sister  continent.  To  realize  fully  the  promise 
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ClZro,  VVAiV.  INDIAN  WEAVINtJ  A  I*ONCM<) 


Thf  bi'st  |H)iiolios  are  of  native  weave  ami  are  maile  of  alpaca  wool.  The  hiaul  is  Ihnisl  Ihroiinh  a  slit 
in  the  itii'iille.  ami  the  itonchos  are  worn  as  a  imttection  agaitist  both  rain  atnl  cohi.  In  onler  to 
t;et  a  siillioent  whith  they  are  often  woven  iti  two  or  more  strips. 
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we  are  sure,  possess  a  s|)eeial  interest  for  all  the  readers  of  the  Bri,- 
i.ETiN.  Aiuoii"  the  most  intcrestin<;  of  these  are  the  Panama 
Canal,  historically  considered;  the  volcanoes  of  Ecuador,  in  the 
li^ht  of  recent  investi<rations;  the  Humboldt  current  and  its  effect 
on  the  west  coast  of  South  America;  the  megalithic  ruins  of  Peru 
and  the  monuments  of  iire-Incaic  civilization;  the  Children  of  the 
Sun  and  their  cultural  status:  the  lan<;ua"e  and  the  literature  of 
the  (^uichuas  and  the  Aymaras;  the  vast  natural  resources  of  the 
country  and  the  s])lendi<l  opjiortunities  for  investment;  the  rapid 
develo])ment  of  commerce  and  industry;  and.  above  all,  our  woeful 
lack  of  enterprise  in  »tevelopin<;  trade  relations  with  countries  which 
))romise  such  rich  returns  and  our  playinj'  into  the  hands  of  our 
commercial  com])etitors  by  our  failure  to  build  up  an  adequate 
merchant  marine.  .Vll  these  questions  are  discussed  in  a  clear  and 
interestin';  manner  and  afford  much  food  for  thouf;ht. 

Outside  of  his  kindly  treatment  by  the  people  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact  and  of  his  fav'orable  im])ressions  of  the  countries 
visited,  we  have  sa'd  nothin';  of  the  author’s  experiences  or  of  the 
incidents  of  his  long  and  remarkable  journey.  ’Phis  we  leave  to 
the  reader  of  Dr.  Mozans's  two  charming  volumes,  “  Following  tlu* 
C(*n(piistadores,’'  in  which  he  will  see  many  things  ])ictured  in  a 
new  light  regarding  the  romantic  land  and  hospitable  ])eople  of  what 
was  once  the  great  viceroyalty  of  Peru. 

And  yet  more.  Not  only  are  the  people  and  the  country  but  also 
many  (|uestions  connected  with  their  past  history  exhibited  in  a 
new  and.  we  are  conqielled  to  think,  in  their  true  light.  Dr.  Mozans 
has  matle  an  e.xhaustive  study  of  the  countries  he  describes,  and  the 
authorities  he  cites  in  support  of  many  of  his  novel  and  at  times 
startling  contentions  force  us,  willy-nilly,  to  revise  many  of  our  pre¬ 
conceived  notions  regarding  many  questions  which  have  been  in 
controversy  since  the  time  of  the  conquest. 

We  can  not  do  more  than  indicate  some  of  the  questions  discusse'l. 
Those  who  may  be  curious  to  see  how  the  author  defends  his  jiosi- 
tions — and  in  view  of  the  evidence  adduced  it  seems  impregnahle — 
must  read  his  book,  which  will  well  repay  perusal. 

In  the  first  place.  Dr.  Mozans  contends  that  ancient  Peruvian 
civilization  was  of  far  greater  antifpiity  than  is  usually  supposed  by 
those  who  accept  the  statement  of  (landlaso  de  la  Vega  regarding 
the  origin  of  the  Children  of  the  Sun  and  the  alleged  achievements 
of  Manco  Capac  and  Mama  Ocllo.  He  seems  to  demand  a  cycle  of 
civilizations  for  Peru  like  that  which,  according  to  the  investigations 
of  Flinders  Petrie,  must  have  obtained  in  Egypt  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  Old  World. 
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THE  PAX  AMKRK  AX  UXHtX. 


Our  author  writes: 

To  supjKise  that  the  culture,  the  religion,  the  military  and  social  organization  of 
Peru  at  the  time  of  Iluayna  (.’apae  (who  died  shortly  before  the  arrival  of  Pizarro 
and  his  intrepid  band]  was  the  result  of  three  or  four  centuries  of  Inca  rule,  would  be 
to  suppose  what  has  never  once  (Recurred  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  It  would 
be  tiintamount  to  admitting  that  Charlamagne  was  the  creator  of  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion,  indejMMidently  of  what  had  been  accom{)lished  ages  before  by  Rome,  Greece, 
Egypt,  Judea,  and  Assyria.  It  would  be  ecpiivalent  to  a.^serting  that  the  peoj)le 
of  ancient  Peru  were  incomparably  more  highly  endowed  than  the  Greek  or  the 
Italian  or  the  Hindu.  For  the  develoj>ment  of  a  perfect  and  harmonious  language 
like  the  Quichua,  which  is  still  spoken  from  Santiago  del  Estero  to  Quito  and  from 
the  Pacific  to  the  Ucayali,  and  the  evolution  of  music  and  poetry  like  that  which 
obtained  wherc'ver  (Quichua  was  spoken,  and  the  creation  of  a  system  of  civil  and 
military  a<lministration,  like  that  of  the  Incas,  would  in  the  Old  World  have  required 


TIIK  STEAMER  “SAXTAUEM”  NEAR  lyUITt)S,  I’ERU. 

Iquitos.  on  the  Muranon,  the  upiier  reachesof  the  Amazon  River,  is  thechief  fluvial  Peruvian  port.  It 
is  in  (lin'ct  sleatnship  eunununication  with  the  Rrazilian  river  ports  of  Manaos  and  Belem  (Para). 


not  three  or  four  centuries,  as  Garcilaso  would  have  us  believe,  but  a  jteriod  of  time 
more  nearly  a|)proachiug  three  or  four  thousand  years.  To  contend  that  le.ss  time 
would  have  been  needed  in  the  Xew  World,  where  conditions  were  less  favorable 
than  in  the  Old,  is  to  go  counter  to  all  the  teachings  of  history  and  archeology  and 
make  claims  that  can  not  be  substantiated  by  what  we  know  of  the  progress  of  our  race 
in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Abilin,  its  to  the  popuhition  of  the  Incti  Empire  tit  the  time  of 
the  compiest,  J)r.  Mozans  is  eonvinced  that  it  has  been  greiitly  over¬ 
estimated  and  deelitres  that — 

it  is  doubtful,  notwithstanding  what  is  usually  a.sserted  to  the  contrary,  whether  the 
population  of  this  territory  was  ever  as  great  before  the  compiest  as  it  is  to-day.  The 
extravagant  statements  .so  often  made  regarding  the  teeming  millions  within  the 
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(iominion^  of  the  Children  of  the  Sun  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards — millions 
that  we  are  asked  to  believe  were  almost  exterminated  by  the  cruelty  of  their  con¬ 
querors — will  not  bear  serious  investigation. 

More  reniiirkable,  however,  are  Dr.  Mozans’s  statements  re"iir(lin^ 
the  nuniher  of  lives  lost  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  Atahualpa. 
(’ertaiu  historians  assert  thiit  no  fewer  than  20,000  Indians  were  nnis- 
sacred  on  this  occasion.  Our  author  reduces  the  number  to  300  or 
400— 

while  the  total  number  of  the  natives  who  perLshed  at  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards, 
until  the  complete  pacification  of  the  country,  was  not  more  than  15,000  or  20,000 — 
about  one-tenth  of  those  who  fell  victims  to  the  ambition  of  the  bloodthirsty  usurper, 
Atahualpa. 

Dr.  Mozans  is  likewise  of  the  opinion  tluit  we  must  materiidly 
modify  our  long-cherished  opinions  concerning  the  chtiracter  of  Inca 
civiliziition.  lie  will  have  it  that  the  C’hildren  of  the  Sun  were  not 
civilized  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the  term  -that  their  culture- 
status  w  as  that  of  the  middle  period  of  barbarism — a  status  that  w  as 
about  midway  between  that  of  a  Mocpii  pueblo  and  that  of  ancient 
Troy  or  a  status  like  that  which  obtained  among  the  lake  dwellers 
of  ancient  Switzerland.  We  are  told: 

There  could  be  no  progress,  because  the  development  f)f  the  personal  will  of  the 
subject  was  impossible.  No  effort  on  his  part,  no  industry,  no  intelligence,  however 
highly  developed,  could  ameliorate  his  social  condition  or  contribute  to  his  advance¬ 
ment.  He  was  a  slave  utterly  devoid  of  energy  and  individual  initiative,  lie  was 
an  automaton,  a  simple  pawn  on  the  Inca’s  chessboard. 

Regarding  the  famous  Inca  roads,  about  which  such  extraonlinarv 
accounts  have  been  written  from  the  time  of  the  comiuest  until  the 
present  day.  Dr.  Mozans  is  more  than  skeptietd.  After  ti  careful 
sifting  of  all  the  evidence  regarding  their  existence,  he  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  were  nothing  more  than  ordinary  Indian  trails 
between  neighboring  tribes,  most  of  which  were  made  by  the  various 
tribes  before  the  time  of  Inca  rule. 

To  construct  two  such  roads  as  those  described  between  Cuzco  and  Quito  would, 
even  to-day,  exhaust,  many  times  over,  the  resources  of  the  Peruvian  Government 
and  baffle  our  most  expert  engineers  with  all  the  appliances  of  mcKlern  science  and 
Yankee  invention. 

We  must  confe.ss  that  we  were  quite  disenchanted  when  we  read 
these  statements  which  are  so  at  variance  with  those  of  Prescott  and 
of  the  early  chroniclers  whom  he  (juotes. 

But  if  we  were  disenchanted  by  what  our  author  says  about  the 
long-celebrated  roads  of  the  Incas,  we  must  admit  that  we  were 
positively  shocked  when  we  read  that  the  Virgins  of  the  Sun,  whom 
we  had  always  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  the  vestal  virgins  of 
ancient  Rome  were,  outside  of  the  uustas  of  the  blood  royal,  “noth¬ 
ing  more  than  a  tribute  in  women  exacted  by  the  Cuzco  tribe,”  and 
that  the  building  in  which  such  women  were  kept,  far  from  being 
conventual  in  character,  “were  neither  more  nor  less  than  store¬ 
houses  sheltering  a  tribute  of  women.”  But  immediately  following 
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this  unexpected  dechirutiuii  is  the  proof  (if  tlie  stiirthnu:  assertion 
a  proof  that  we  feel  compelled  to  accept. 

But  we  must  conclude.  If  the  reader  wishes  to  peruse  a  work 
with  a  d(‘cid(Mlly  new  flavor;  if  he  desires  to  see  many  sul)j<‘cts  con- 
iK'cted  with  the  past  and  present  history  of  South  America  pre.sented 
in  an  entii'(‘ly  new.  and,  we  helieve,  in  a  tru<'  lidit,  he  will  make  haste 
to  procure  a  copy  of  tin*  fa.scinatin^  work  which  has  suj;>>:est<'d  the 
pn'sent  artich*.  lie  will  find  in  every  chapter  somethinj;  new,  .sonu'- 
thinii  that  may  lx*  found  in  no  other  work  in  Knelish,  somethin^:  that 
makes  him  yearn  to  visit  the  lands  of  which  the  author  has  eivim 
such  (irajihic  descri|)tions  tho.se  lands  of  mystery  and  romance*  over 
which  is  still  cast  all  the  fflainor  of  the  days  of  yon*,  and  over  which 
still  hanjis  that  strange  spell  which  (*.\(>rcised  .so  potent  an  inlluence 
over  tho.se  adventurous  spirits  who  went  in  (piest  of  K1  Dorado  and 
which  enahh'd  tin*  (’oiupiistadores  to  |)erform  those  (h'cds  of  hijih 
(‘Inprise  which  have  rendered  their  names  immortid. 

K.\-l’residcnt  Roosev(*lt.  in  his  adiuirahle  introduction  to  Alon<i 
the  And;*s  and  Down  the  Amazon,  expresses  him.self  as  follows: 

la  cln.siiijr,  I  call  only  rciical  a>;ain  that  this  i.«  a  dvliohtl'ul  hook  iToin  (‘very  .stand- 
jioint.  It  is  an  (‘spocially  (U‘li.i;htl'nl  hook  tor  Americans,  hecaiise  tlirou>rhout  it  l)r. 
Mozans  shows  that  he  is  .so  thorouirhly  irood  an  American,  .so  imhned  with  what  is 
hest  in  onr  national  s])irit,  and  willi  the  thoughts  of  onr  j^reatest  stati'smen  and 
writers,  and,  indeed,  of  all  who  have  ex])res.sed  the  soul  of  onr  jieojih*.  He  is  ])ecul- 
iarly  lit  to  interjiret  for  us  our  neiehhors  to  the  .south;  and  he  describes  llu'in  with 
a  .sympathy,  insijrht,  and  understandinir  (rranted  to  hut  f(“w.  Moreov(*r,  his  feat 
was  a  H'ally  noteworthy  h'at.  and  it  is  told  with  vividne.ss,  comhined  with  modesty 
and  an  evident  entire  trnthfnine.ss;  atid  we  should  he  e(pially  atti'iitive  to  what 
he  sets  forth  as  onr  accom]di.shments— for  (‘xample,  the  difr^iiii;  of  tlie  l.sthmian 
Canal  and  hrinydu"  order  in  Ciiha  -and  to  his  allusions  to  our  shortcomings,  as  .shown 
hy  our  ignorance  and  lack  of  ap))reciation  of  tlie  };r<>af  continent  south  of  us  and  our 
failure  to  try  to  hrine  it  and  its  jieojile  into  clo.«er  relations  with  us. 

Like  Ilumlioldt.  Watcrtoii,  and  Schonduirirk,  who  have  ffiven  us 
such  charmiuo  narratives  of  their  experieiict's  in  the  .southern  coiiti- 
u<*ut.  Dr.  Moziins  was  (piite  tit  home  in  the  lauds  lit*  visit(*d  and 
always  found  his  (‘iivironnieut  coiifri'iiial  and  int(‘r('stin(i.  llis  latest 
work,  w(‘  prt'dict,  will  loni;  he  an  ticknow h*d^(‘d  standard  on  the 
countri(*s  (hxscriht'd  -a  hook  which  every  traveler  to  South  America, 
especially  every  traveler  to  the  west  cotist  of  the  continent,  will  wish 
to  have  in  his  handha^.  Be  this  its  it  may,  the  present  writt'r  ctin 
truthfully  say  that  had  he  heen  able,  on  the  occasion  of  a  r(*c<*nt 
visit  to  Peru,  to  find  a  copy  of  this  work,  he  would  cheerfully  have 
fliven  •'^.^0  for  it  and  that  in  so  doin^  he  would  have  saved  many  hun- 
dirds,  as  well  as  have  spared  himself  lon<;  weeks  of  futile  search  in 
libraries  and  bookstores  for  information  which  is  contained  within 
the  cover  of  this  really  valuable  book.  At  that  time,  too,  the  pn*. 
cious  bibliofiraphy  at  the  end  of  the  volume  would  have  been  a  }>od- 
send  to  him  and  would  have  emdiled  him  to  do  much  more  effective 
work  in  certain  lines  of  rt'search  in  which  he  was  then  en^a^ed  than 
was  otherwise  possible. 


If.  A.  J. 


URUGUAY  AND  THE  PAN 
AMERICAN  RAILWAY  SYS- 

Trtriuri 


URl’drAY  is  a  countrv  small  in  area,  not  (juito  twice  the  size 
of  New  York  State,  hut  larf'e  in  the  inn)ortanee  it  has  in 
relation  t<t  South  American  development.  Brazil  to  the 
north  must  cross  Uruftiiay  to  fjet  to  the  South  American 
metropolis,  Buenos  Aires.  Argentine  to  the  south  must  use  I'ru- 


TIIE  TU.\N'S-URUC.UAY'AN  RAILWAY'  FRO.M  COLONIA  TO  SAX  LUIS. 

An  additional  link  in  the  proposed  Pan  American  Transcontinental  Railway.  This  line,  coverin;; 
a  distance  of  ;t05  miles,  with  an  eastern  connecting  branch  of  tiO  miles,  is  now  being  constructed  by 
a  United  States  syndicate. 

quay’s  raihvavs  to  find  the  shortest  route — part  rail,  part  sea — to 
Europe,  Knjjland,  and  the  I'nited  States,  for  the  port  of  Pernambuco, 

>  IJv  Sefur  Don  Josi  Riealing,  Consul  (leneral  of  I'ruguav  at  New  Y  ork. 
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Brazil,  will  some  da}’  take  an  importance  as  the  terminus  of  a  through- 
rail  line  from  Buenos  Aires  and  as  the  port  of  departure  for  a  quick 
steamshi])  service  to  the  countries  north  of  the  Equator.  With  this 
in  view  Brazil  is  now  sjiending  millit)ns  ujam  harbor  inqu’ovements 
at  this  point. 

This  through  railway  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Pernambuco  has 
therefore  something  more  than  a  South  American  significance.  It 
becomes  Pan  American.  In  fact  the  great  system  of  railways  designed 
to  bring  about  easier  communication  between  the  capitals  and  princi¬ 
pal  cities  of  all  American  Bepuhlics  may  he  divided  into  two  sys¬ 
tems:  (1)  The  main  line  following  close  to  the  backbone  of  the  conti¬ 
nent  and  connecting  Argentina  and  the  westerly  Bepuhlics  with 
North  America  through  the  Isthmus  of  Panama:  (2)  the  trans¬ 
continental  line  linking  up  Chile  and  Argentina  with  the  easterly 
Bepuhlics  and  thence  via  steamship  line  with  North  America. 

That  the  transcontinental  .system  will  he  com[)leted  long  before 
the  main  fine  seems  assured.  Chile  and  Argentina  have  pierced  the 
Andes  and  Valparaiso  sends  jiassengers  and  freight  to  Buenos  Aires 
by  the  comjileted  Transandine  Bailway.  Brazil  has  pushed  her  steel 
highways  nearly  to  the  border  of  Uruguay. 

While  England  and  France  have  poured  their  capital  into  the  build¬ 
ing  of  these  lines,  which  help  to  form  the  Pan  American,  it  seems  fitting 
that  the  United  States  should  at  last  step  in  and  comjilete  one  link 
in  the  chain  which  goes  under  the  name  Pan  or  All  American. 

It  was  left  for  the  little  Be])ul)l'c  of  Uruguay  to  bring  about  this 
desired  result. 

She  granted  to  an  American  company  concessions  to  build  the 
line  from  Colonia  just  opposite  Buenos  Aires  northeast  to  the  San 
Luis  Biver,  a  listance  of  about  365  miles,  with  a  branch  of  60  miles 
to  connect  with  an  existing  line  to  the  east. 

Uruguay  has  found  it  good  jiolicy  to  encourage  railway  building 
by  fair  and  liberal  treatment  of  capital  which  ventures  into  such 
large  undertakings.  The  Government  has  confidence  in  the  future 
of  Urugua}’  and  is  willing,  therefore,  to  guarantee  an  interest  earning 
upon  a  fair  capitalization,  believing  that  the  country  as  it  develops 
will  make  good  and  produce  these  earnings  and  more.  Experience 
has  shown  such  confidence  to  he  well  foundetl,  ami  the  e.xisting  rail¬ 
ways  are  paying  good  returns  to  their  shareholders.  Uruguay, 
therefore,  felt  no  hesitation  in  inviting  capital  from  her  sister  Bepublic 
north  of  the  Equator  to  enter  the  field. 

How  the  invitation  was  accejited  may  be  learned  from  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  Uruguayan  consular  records.  During  the  past  three 
months,  Ajiril,  May,  and  June,  a  steady  stream  of  invoices  has  passed 
through  the  offices.  Thousands  of  tons  of  rails,  bridge,  and  other 
structural  steel,  telegraph  jioles  and  wire,  fence  wire,  cement,  lumber. 
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passcufior  cars,  freight  cars,  and  locomotives  have  left  the  ])ort  of  New 
York  head(*(l  for  l’ru<;uay.  From  Newport  News  the  Lov'im  cleared, 
a  fiood-sized  harkeiitiue  purchased  by  the  Pan  American  Trajis- 
continental  Railway  Co.  t(»  help  out  in  carrying;  railroad  ties  and 
lumher.  From  New  Orleans,  on  dune  7,  the  Witnhledon  steamed 
away,  carrying;  the  largest  c<tnsi<;nment  of  lumher  which  ever  wcMit 
out  of  that  ])ort.  Over  .50,000  ties  and  over  600,000  feet  of  yellow- 
pine  timber  made  up  her  carf'o. 

All  of  these  thin<;s  are  to  help  build  the  hist  American  railway 
in  the  River  Plata  rejjion.  Inrpiiry  has  developed  that  the  enti'i- 


OAK  TIES  A.SSE.MHLEn  KOK  .SIIII'MENT  TO  I  HriU  AY  FOR  CAN  AMERICAN' 

T  R  .V  XSCON  T I N  E  N  T  A  I,  R  A 1 1,  W 

This  reprp.'iPiUs  the  largest  single  shipment  of  lumher  protlucis  ever  iiunie  from  New  Orleans. 

prise  is  one  which  is  hacked  by  Imsiness  more  than  by  banking;  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  Fnited  States.  The  work  has  been  carried  on  quietly 
and  steadily.  The  surveys  were  completed  and  submitted  to  the 
Government  duly  1.5,  1910.  The  winter  and  early  spiing  were 
occuj)ied  in  arranjiin^  for  purchase  of  materials  and  equijinient . 
Gradinjj:  was  be^un  at  Durazno  on  March  (5.  That  this  event  was 
refiarded  as  of  some  international  importance  is  exhibited  in  the 
telef^rams  which  wen'  exchanjied  at  that  time  between  the  American 
Li‘<iation  at  Montevideo  and  the  "overnor  of  the  department  of 
Durazno.  They  were  as  follows; 


THIXliS  SOl’TH  AMERU  AN  IX  A  XKW  lACHT. 
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EXITED  STATES  STEAM  SHOVEL  EX  ROUTE  FOR  USE  OX  FAX  AMERICAX 
TRAXSCOXTIXEXTAL  RAILWAY. 

Teleoh.^.m  Received  from  Jefe  Politico. 

Dchazno,  March  lUIl. 

Minixtro  Xorlc  Americano,  Montcruko: 

A<;ra(lesc()  fino.^a  de  V.  E.  y  le  retribuyd  siiicera  fclicitacioii  con  inotivo  coiiiiciizo  ile 
los  Irabajos  (jiie  rcaliza,  coinpafii'a  pan  ainericana  ciiyo  acontcciink'nto  he  hccho 
conoccr  a  la  poblacion  de  e.<te  departainento  ])or  medio  de  la  prensa  local.  Lo  saludo. 

.1.  M.  Rauriola. 

[Translation.] 

Appreciate  your  kindness  and  1  reci()rocate  your  "ood  wishes  on  the  cominenceiiient 
of  the  work  by  the  Pan  American  Railway  Co.  1  have  conveyed  this  important 
news  to  the  entire  deitartment  ihrou<rh  the  press. 

It  is  t'X|)(‘cto<l  tliat  the  first  suction  of  30  miles  will  lie  formally 
ojicncd  to  iniblic  service  in  September,  1911,  and  that  the  entire 
line  will  be  completed  within  four  years. 


Telecram  Sent  to  the  Jeff,  Politico. 

OuRAZNo,  March  >>.  lUtl. 

flenor  Jefe  /‘olitlco,  I>e/>artamento  Durazno,  Don  Juan  Pedro  Harrioia: 

La  le<;acidn  norte-ainericana  felicita  sinceramente  al  pueblo  de  Durazno  y  a  su  di"no 
Jefe  i)or  el  comienzo  de  los  irabajos  rpie  realiza  la  compafn'a  pan  ainericana.  los  cuales 
implican  <rrandes  beneficios  para  el  jiai's. 

Edwin  V.  MoRCiAN. 


American  I.eiration  extends  sincere  congratulations  to  the  jieojjle  of  Durazno  and  to 
ihe  most  distinjjuished  Jefe  (( 'hief )  on  the  commencement  of  the  work  by  the  .Vmerican 
Railway  Co.,  which  means  a  "real  benefit  for  Ihe  country. 
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It  si'CMiis  tlius  to  ho  dostiiiod  that  UiTijxiiay,oi’  all  tho  South  Aiuericau 
Kopiihlics,  shall  he  first  intimately  known  to  Ignited  States  oapital. 
And  as  where  one's  capital  is  there  lies  one’s  interest,  it  seems  not 
unlikely  that  Uru>iuay  in  its  develoj)nient  may  feel  strongly  the 
inlluence  of  American  ideas  and  customs  and  jierhajis  he  drawn  into 
still  closer  national  sympathy  with  the  peo|)le  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  physical  characteristics  (tf  the  country  Uruguay  hears  a 
striking  resemhlance  to  j)arts  of  the  United  States.  The  rolling 
prairies  and  many  streams  of  Illinois  are  there,  as,  t(»o.  is  the  rich, 
deep,  hlack  soil. 

The  ])eaches,  grapes,  and  pears  of  northern  Ohio  find  a  natural 
home  in  the  southerly  portions  of  the  country,  and  the  sands  of 
Colonia  remind  one  of  the  sands  of  Lake  Erie. 

If  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  Middle  West  he  lepeated 
south  of  the  E(piator  one  can  see  Uruguay  well  peopleil  and  well 


CRKSENT  MKTIIOI)  OF  FHEIOIIT  TR AXSI’OKT ATION  RETWEEX  TRINIDAD  AND 

DURAZNO. 

These  points  are  ineludeil  in  the  I’an  American  Transcontinental  Railway  now  l)iiiliiint:. 


plowed,  a  prosperous  country  to  live  in  ami  a  fair  one  to  look  upon. 

In  the  jilans  of  the  railway  company  the  development  of  the  port  of 
Colonia  plays  an  important  part.  It  is  understood  that  here  will  he 
estahlished  a  center  of  distrihution  for  imports  to  the  River  Plata 
region.  Storage  warehouses  will  make  it  possible  for  manufticturers 
to  carry  at  trifling  expense  large  stocks  upon  which  they  can  call  as 
needed  for  distrihution  in  the  Argentine  or  L^ruguay  or  to  up-river 
ilistricts. 

The  natural  depth  of  the  water  is  such  at  Colonia  as  to  make  this 
one  of  the  finest  of  harbors.  The  largest  ocean  steamers  will  he  able 
to  discharge  their  cargoes  tpiickly  and  cheaply.  Natural  conditions, 
in  fact,  seem  to  have  destined  this  point  for  one  of  the  great  shipjhng 
centers  of  the  River  Plata  region. 
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riiis  Piui  Amoriciui  Kailway  lias  lar^o  si<fiiili(  an<(‘  lor  I’laiiiiiay, 
l)ut  it  may  moan  ovon  moro  for  tlio  rnited  States.  If  it  servos,  as 
now  secmis  (|uite  possihie,  as  the  iiitroduetioo  id'  I’niti'd  States  ea|)ital 
to  this  oreat  South  American  region,  and  familiari/es  rnited  States 
investors  with  tlie  sound  and  stable  ehai'aeter  of  I'ailway  (mti'i’piise, 


I’l.A/.V  AT  OI'KAZN'O,  OXK  OK  TIIK  OKOWI.NO  TOWNS  IN  TIIK  INTKUIOU  OF 

rUUCUAY. 


as  it  has  been  and  will  he  develojied  on  this  port  of  the  new  world, 
it  will  have  aeeom])lished  (piite  as  mneh  for  the  l{epul)lic  of  the 
North  as  for  rnionay,  and  more  perhaps  for  the  odieral  advance¬ 
ment  of  pan  americanism  than  for  either. 

:'.04S  .3-11 - 8 


RECEPTION  OF  'IHE  NEW 
AMBASSADOR  OF  MEXICO 

IT  is  ajiaiii  the  pleasure  of  the  Bulletin  to  express  its  felicitations 
and  to  extend  a  cordial  welcome  to  one  of  the  new  members  of 
the  frovernins:  l)oard  of  the  Pan  American  ITiion,  Sr.  Don 
Gilherto  Cresjioy  Martinez,  the  newly  accreditetl  ambassador  of 
Mexico  to  the  P’nited  States.  With  the  customary  formalities 
attendant  upon  such  occasions,  President  Taft  ofliciall}"  receiveil  the 
ambassador  at  the  White  House  on  Friday,  duly  2S,  1911.  The 
remarks  of  Sr.  C’respo,  accompanyin<?  tlu*  presentation  of  his  creden¬ 
tials,  were  characterized  by  expressions  of  the  kindly  feelin<;s  of  the 
(lovernment  of  Mexico  toward  the  United  States,  and  of  the  de.sire 
and  hope  for  still  closer  associations  both  commerical  and  social. 
Upon  presentin<r  his  letter  of  credence,  Ambassador  Crespo  said: 

Mr.  President:  I  have  the  honor  of  handiii"  you  the  autograph  letter  which 
accredit."'  me  as  ambassador  extraordinary  and  jilenipotentiary  of  the  Republic  of 
Mexico  to  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  letter  of  recall  of  my  predecessor, 
Hon.  Manuel  de  Zamacona,  who  has  been  called  to  serve  another  high  post. 

Peace,  the  logical  consequence  of  the  respect  for  all  rights,  obedience  to  the  wise 
sentence  that  everyone  must  do  his  duty,  leading  humanity  toward  its  moral  progress, 
sincere  and  deep  appreciation  of  high  principles  of  ecjuity  and  justice  are,  forttinately , 
the  keystone  of  the  friendly  relations  existing  between  your  great  Nation  and  my  own. 

This  friendship  has  not  only  permitted  but  has  given  a  great  impetus  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  commerce  of  our  countries,  a  commerce  that  is  growing  day  by  day,  due  to 
three  important  factors — our  proximity  and  the  facilities  of  communications,  simi¬ 
larity  of  institutions,  and  e.ssential  differences  between  otir  respective  productions. 

(lur  commerce  will  be  surely  reenforced  by  that  great  attractive  study  of  the 
psychology  of  our  tveo  peoples— a  study  that  is  being  promoted  in  Mexico  by  teaching 
the  English  language  in  the  .schools — and  there  is  no  doubt  it  will  spread,  as  also  the 
study  of  Spani.sh  in  the  leading  colleges  of  the  United  States, 

Those  studies  are  of  the  greatest  interest.  They  ."hall  strengthen  the  already  close 
ties  between  us,  not  only  making  impossible  in  the  future  the  slightest  misunder¬ 
standing,  but  increasing  the  bonds  of  good  will  of  each  for  the  other. 

Prompted  by  these  sentiments,  it  will  be  my  great  satisfaction  that  all  my  efforts 
shall,  following  the  instructions  of  my  Government,  be  directed  toward  the  consoli¬ 
dation  of  our  international  friendship. 

I  greatly  hope  to  attain  success,  trusting  in  the  aid  and  facilities  so  kindly  and 
cordially  afforded  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  my  distin¬ 
guished  predecessors. 

In  behalf  of  the  people  and  Government  of  Mexico  I  express  their  heartiest  wishes 
for  your  personal  happiness  and  for  the  increa.«ing  prosperity  of  this  great  Nation, 
whose  inces.sant  progre.-'s  all  the  world  admires.  And  allow  me,  Mr.  President,  to  join 
my  own  modest  wishes  in  a  friendly  and  most  sincere  way. 

.5tMI 
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Arceptiii^  the  credent  ials  of  the  Ainhiissador,  Presidcnit  Taft 
rej)lieil  as  follows: 

Mr.  A.mbas.sai>or:  It  afford!?  me  f^ignal  itleasure  to  welcome  you  at!  the  ambassador 
extraordinary  and  i)lenii)oteutiary  of  the  Mexican  Reimldic  and  to  receive  from  your 
hands  the  autograph  letter  accrediting  you  to  me  and  i"  the  Government  of  the  T'nited 
■States  of  America,  together  with  the  letter  of  recall  ef  your  distinguished  predeces.sor, 
Sr.  Don  Manuel  do  Zamacona. 

I  am  especially  impressed  by  the  frank  cordiality  ef  the  a.-isurances  \ou  give  of  the 
purpose  of  the  Government  of  the  Mexican  Rej)ublic,  in  ftdtillment  of  its  high  mission 
as  a  fommonwealth  founded  on  respect  for  the  right  and  obedience  to  the  moral  ])re- 
cepts  of  international  duty  and  to  the  .sacred  ])rinciples  of  justice  and  e(piity,  to  give 
even  greater  strength  and  permanence  to  the  many  close  tics  which  hapjtily  exist 
between  your  great  Roj)ublic  and  the  United  Slates.  Your  own  efforts  to  this  high  end 
will  find.  Mr.  Ambassador,  the  most  sincere  and  loyal  response  on  the  part  of  this 
Government,  which  has  no  more  ardentaspiration  than  to  see  its  neighbor  of  the  south¬ 
ern  border  adirm  and  develop  the  blessings  of  the  i>eace  which  fortunately  follows 
the  era  of  tribulation  through  which  the  Mexican  peo})le  have  j)assed. 

You  rightly  estimate,  Mr.  .Vmbassador,  the  closene.ss  of  the  manifold  interestsand  the 
unswerving  loyalty  of  friendly  purjacse  which  have  played  so  imjtortant  a  part  in  foment  - 
ing  good  will  and  mutual  esteem  between  our  two  i)eoples,  and  1  share  your  ajtprecia- 
tion  of  the  benefits  to  accrue  to  both  nations  by  the  solid  upbuilding  of  the  material 
relations  of  our  peojtle.s  in  the  paths  of  commerce.  A  just  reciprocal  understanding 
of  the  sentimentsand  conditions  on  either  side  of  the  hnig  line  of  (kmiarcation  between 
our  two  countries  will  surely  lend  to  make  that  border  what  it  should  be — the  political 
boundary  where  the  sovereign  rights  of  two  great  independent  nations  meet  on  terms 
I'f  equality  rather  than  a  barrier  to  obstruct  the  beneficent  exchanges  wrought  by  the 
commercial  and  moral  activities  of  two  j)eoples  who,  differing  in  race  and  speech,  yet 
feel  a  profound  conviction  of  their  mutual  needs  and  cherish  the  desire  to  enlarge 
their  whole.some  intima<!y  to  the  uttermost.  What  you  say  about  the  teaching  of  our 
national  longue  in  the  schools  of  Mexico  is  in  point;  it  is  a  step  toward  that  better 
knowledge  of  each  other  that  works  for  the  advantageof  neighboring  communities.  On 
our  side  of  the  l)order  the  relation  created  during  recent  years  between  this  country 
and  the  8j)anish-speaking  peoples  of  the  Caribbean  and  the  Far  East  have  made  the 
study  of  the  Castilian  language  in  our  schools  a  matter  not  merely  of  interest  to  the 
■student,  but  of  necessity  to  the  nation,  and  indirectly  aids  to  that  fuller  intercourse 
with  independent  Latin  America  which  is  so  much  to  be  desired. 

For  you,  Mr.  Ambassador,  besides  the  sincere  cooperation  of  the  oHicers  of  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  all  that  trends  to  the  most  amjde  development  of  good  will  between  our 
two  nations,  I  bespeak  the  personal  cordiality  of  the  community  to  which  you  come 
us  an  honored  guest. 

Finally,  Mr.  Ambassador,  I  ask  you  to  assure  your  Government  (»f  the  warmth  with 
which  this  Government  and  peoj)le  reciprocate  the  good  wishes  of  Mexico  and  of  our 
desire  that  peace,  prosperity,  and  beneficial  advancement  may  ever  be  the  happy 
l'>r  of  the  .Mexican  Republic. 


ir.  aJl*  /Jll»  'J^  JIL.  vtLwrftf 
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TIIK  Bn.i.KTix  OF  TiiK  Pan  Amkkk'an  Union  has  ph'asuro 
in  takiiiix  tliis  first  opportunity  to  welconu',  tliroii^U  its 
colunins.  Sr.  Don  Kdnardo  Snaivz  Mujica.  the  newly  accrod- 
iti'd  Envoy  E.\traoi<linary  and  Ministiu'  Pl(MU|)oti‘nt iaiy  of 
tin*  (JovernnuMit  of  ('Idle  to  the  I'nitcMl  States.  Sr.  Mujica  is  to  fill 
the  post  left  vacant  last  winter  throu>rh  tin*  untimely  demise  of  the 
late  and  lainenti'd  Anihal  Cruz,  who  had  won  such  a  distinct  |)laee 
for  himself  in  the  ollieial  and  social  life  of  Washinirton.  The  m*w 
Miidstm-  was  oliieially  r»'e(MV(‘d  hy  Pn'sident  Taft  at  the  \Vhite  House 
on  Tuesday.  Jum*  l’7.  I'.Ml.  It  is  a  phaisuia'  to  note,  in  tin*  remarks 
w  hich  w  en*  nnuh'  durin<r  tlu'  |)i-esentat  ion  and  aeeeptanei'  of  the  cre¬ 
dentials.  that  jrratifvini:  not(‘  of  I'cspeet  and  friendshi|)  which  has 
always  eharaeteriz(‘d  the  int('reours('  Ix'twi'cn  the  Chilean  and  the 
I'niti'd  Stat(‘s  ( lovei  iunents. 

In  presetitinu:  his  l(‘tt(‘i‘  of  eredimee.  Minister  Mujica  said: 

Mu.  I’kesidkxt:  liy  rcu.-^dii  nf  ilu'  lamented  demi.-ie  itf  my  lioiioraltle  i>re(teees.«<ir.  to 
wfmse  memory  your  ( ioveriimeiil  lemlered  i^o  fiisrli  a  triluite  of  love,  the  dijtlomatic 
represeiilal ion  of  Ctiile  in  llie  I'nited  Slates  lias  lieen  jilaced  in  my  hands  wherehy 
1  am  affonled  ilie  honor,  hiirhlv  eralifyiiej;  to  me.  of  residim;  near  you. 

1  am  eomim;  lo  assume  this  hi>ih  olliei-  at  a  lime  when  the  relations  lietween  the  two 
tJovernmenis  haveallained  a  desrree  of  speeial  ei(rdialiiy.  ami  when  lhes])irit  of  hoih 
ooiintries  appears  to  me  to  lie  imhiied  with  the  r(',i;ard  due  to  the  (pialilies  for  which 
they  are  respectively  disi im;uishe(l.  1  believe,  sir.  that  the  I'nited  Stall's  now  appre¬ 
ciates  the  steadiness,  honesty,  and  integrity  of  the  t'hilean  ])eople  as  intensely  as  the 
eondilions  of  moral  and  |)hysieal  vi^or  of  our  <rreai  sister  of  the  .North  are  a])])reeiated 
in  Chile. 

The.se  are  the  relations,  founded  u|ion  muinal  esteem  and  a  sincere  .sense  of  justice 
and  respect  for  each  other,  that  1  am  charged  with  the  duly  of  cull  ival  in<r  and  drawing; 
closer  with  the  utmost  zeal  however  weleome  and  desirable  to  Chile  the  friendship 
of  the  I’nited  States  always  was. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  you  will  a.ssisi  me  in  the  better  di.si'har>re  of  my  duties  with  your 
hi<;h  and  ellicacioiis  siiiiporl,  as  1  trust  that  1  may  also  rely  on  that  of  your  coadjutors 
in  till*  ail  ministration  of  the  Ciovernmenl. 

May  you  be  pleasi'd  to  accept  my  warm  wishes  for  your  ])ersonal  happiness  and  the 
jirosperity  of  thi'  Republic. 

I  place  in  your  hands  the  credentials  which  attest  the  representative  character  with 
which  1  have  been  intrusted. 

President  Taft  reitlied  as  follows: 

Mr.  MiNi.sTEit:  liy  his  courtesy  and  consideration,  and  by  the  many  evidences 
which  he  cave  of  his  friendshi])  for  the  I’nited  Slates,  your  ])redecessor  endeared  him- 
5!I2 
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self  to  ili(“  (illircrs  ol  ihis  ( iovcnmicnf.  We  ciiuld  not  Imt  rciiTcl.  llicrcforc,  liis  iiii- 
liincly  liikiiii;  oil'  and  the  lorniinal ion  ot  itic  airrccaldo  ndations  which  wo  had  willi 
him.  1 1  is  to  mo,  liowovor,  a  !*roat  ])loasiiro  that  yonr  ( lovornim'nt  shoidd  in  I  ho  soh“c- 
lion  of  hi.s  snocossor  mak(“  ciioicc!  of  ono  so  satisfactory  to  this  Oovortitmmt  as  yoursolf, 
atid  I  atTi  happy  to  rocoivo  yott  as  its  (“tivoy  oxtraorditiary  and  tnitdstor  plotd]iototi- 
tiary  tioar  tlio  (iovortitinml  of  the  I'tiitod  Stat(‘s.  I  liavo  iio  dottld  that  yon  will  so 
ootidnct  tho  affairs  of  yonr  tidssioti  as  to  witt  tho  troo<l  ostcaan  of  all  ha\  itiir  otlioial 
rolatiotis  with  you.  atid  will  tints  i)rotnoto  tho  jrood  fooling  hotwcaai  the  I’ttittal  .''tatos 
and  Cltilo,  which  it  is  so  dosirahlo  to  ])rosorvo  atid  stnmothon. 

Tho  (on'ornmont  of  tin'  I'tdtod  Statos  has  royardod  with  oratilication  tho  matoria 
orowth  and  prospority  of  tho  Ro|>tii)lic  of  t'hilo,  tho  intoority  of  its  poo]d(‘.  and  tho 
ovidoncc  which  tho\-  have  yivon  of  thoir  love  for  constitutional  and  staldo  i;o\ crnmont . 
I’or  such  a  jiooplo  tho  ( io\-ornmotit  and  i>oo])lo  of  tho  rnitod  Statos  could  ha(  ('  none 
hut  hiirh  esteem  and  yroat  rosjioct. 

Tho  laudahlo  aims  and  endeavors,  which  yon  assure  ns  yon  have  in  view,  of  hot  tori  no 
tho  undorstandino  and  drawing  still  (dosor  tho  cordiality  of  intorconr.'‘(‘  hotwoon  this 
people  and  tho  |)oo]do  of  tho  ITiitod  Statos.  are  ros|)onsivo  to  my  own  dt'siros,  and  in 
tho  accom])lishmont  of  those  honoli(dal  rt'sitlts  1  atnl  tho  ollicors  of  this  (iovornmont 
will  ho  hap])y  to  oiv(>  yem  om-  hearty  coo|)oration. 

Thankino  yon  for  y(nt  kind  ])or.sonal  <rood  wishes,  1  hid  you  wolcomo  to  Washington 
in  tho  hope  that  von  will  lind  votir  .-iojotirn  amono  ns  t)l(*a.sani  and  aorot-ahlo. 
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The  lirLLETix  can  not  rci)rcss  the  desire  to  manifest  its  extreme 
jrratification  at  tlie  continued  ability  to  present  through 
its  columns  the  bio<;ra])hical  sketches  and  })ortraits  of  in¬ 
dividuals  who  have  become  j)rominent  in  Pan  American 
affairs.  The  accompanying;  j;roui)  is  especially  noteworthy  for  the 
diversitv  of  interests  re])resented,  and  reveals  in  a  manner  distinct 

and  unmistakable  that  the 
ties  of  friendshij)  and  sym- 
])athy  between  t  lie  American 
Kejmblics  are  not  alone 
those  actuated  In*  commer¬ 
cial  intercourse,  but  em¬ 
brace'  a  still  broader  and 
dei'per  relationshi]) — that  of 
inti'rest  in  the  |)eo])les  them¬ 
selves.  the  customs,  and  in¬ 
stitutions  of  the  countries 
comprehended  in  the  Pan 
Anu'rican  rnion. 

In  passinj;,  the  Pan 
American  rnion  takes  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  o])portunity 
to  exjiress  its  jirofound  sor¬ 
row  and  heartfelt  symjiathy 
at  the  untimely  removal 
from  the  midst  of  careers  of 
ac  t  i  V  i  t  y  an  (1  u  sef  ul  n  ess  t  hree 
persons  of  note  and  ability, 
S  e  n  a  t  0  r  William  Pierce 
Frye,  from  the  State  of 
Maine,  Dr.  Nicolas  Palacios, 
of  Chile,  and  Willard  Parker 
Tisdel,  of  Washin<;ton.  The  demise  of  the.se.  occurring  within  a  short 
period,  is  a  shock  which  will  indeed  be  felt  by  all  who  have  followed  the 
endeavors  of  these  lamented  leaders  in  their  efforts  to  foster  and 
develoj)  the  interests  of  Pan  Americanism. 

Senator  Frye,  a  great  friend  of  Latin  America,  and  to  whose  activ¬ 
ity  was  very  largely  due  tlie  creation  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  was 
born  at  Lewiston,  Me..  September  2,  183(1.  He  was  graduated  from 
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Bowdoili  College,  Maine,  in  1S5(),  studying  and  practicing  law  as  Ids 
profession.  Elected  a  meiuher  of  the  State  legislature,  he  served  during 
ISO! .  l,Sh2.  and  1867 ;  was  mayor  of  the  city  of  Lewiston  in  1866  and 
1877.  and  attorney  general  of  the  State  of  Maine  from  1867  through 
1869.  He  entered  Congress  in  1871,  serving  for  10  years,  when  he 
was  elected  to  the  Senate,  on  March  1,5.  1881,  to  succeed  Mr.  Blaine. 
He  was  in  active  service  there  until'theMate  of  his  death,  August  8. 
1911.  Senator  Frye  was  very  prominent  in  the  Senate  during  his 
long  career,  and  for  many  years  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  During  this  ])eriod  he  studied  international  alFairs.  and 
was  an  authority  on  foreign 
(juestions. 

His  particular  interest 
in  Latin  America  influ¬ 
enced  the  Senator  in  pre¬ 
senting  hill  Xo.  62:1.  which 
was  introduced  in  the  .Sen¬ 
ate  December  lo,  1887.  and 
was  followed  hv  a  l)ill.  Xo. 

1478,  introduced  into  the 
Hou.se  of  Re])re.sentatives 
hv  (Congressman  McC’ri'arv, 
of  Kentucky.  These*  hills 
originated  the  law  hy  whii  h 
tlie  Presielent  calk'd  the 
meeting  of  American  na¬ 
tions  in  Washington,  kmtwn 
as  the  First  Pan  Anu'ricaii 
('onference.  under  Presi¬ 
dent  Harrison,  the  .Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  James  (1. 

Blaine,  being  the  jiresiding 
olhcer.  This  conference 
established  what  has  now 
become  the  Pan  American  rnion,  and  Senator  Frye  was  always  hel]*- 
ful  in  its  ])rogress  and  rejoiced  in  its  success. 

There  has  recently  died  in  Chile  one  of  their  most  noted  students, 
most  talented  jihysicians.  a  man  who,  moreover,  besides  his  intel¬ 
lectual  attainments  and  his  scientific  enthusiasms,  ])ossessed  to  a 
remarkable  degree  that  spirit  which  lifts  great  men  above  their  gen¬ 
eration  and  into  immortality — the  spirit  of  intense  and  umiuenchahle 
patriotism.  This  national  ligure  among  the  noted  men  of  Chile  was 
.Xicoi.AS  Palacios. 

Palacios  passed  his  childhood  in  the  little  village  of  Santa  ('ruz, 
in  the  Province  of  Curico.  south  of  Santiago.  He  was  even  then 
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(listiti,i:iiislu‘(l  for  liis  ('anicstiicss,  and  tliis  cliaractoristic  dcvcloix'd 
wluMi  li('  wont  to  Santiai^o  to  fit  liiinsolf  for  Ids  fntnro  oaroor.  Choos- 
injr  nuxlicino  for  Ids  lilo  work,  lu'  liad  Ixxmi  Init  a  low  wooks  in  tlio 
nnivorsity  Ix'foro  tin'  (iiithriaik  of  tin*  war  l)otw(‘on  Cldlo  and  Ik'ru, 
in  wldoli  lu“  oidistod  and  sorvi'd  as  snr”:oon.  ()l)tainin<r  Ids  nu'dioal 
dojiroo  lio  dooidod  to  sc'ttk'  in  tlio  nitrato  ri'^ion,  and  tlior(>  lu‘  roinainod 
for  tlio  Ix'-'t  yi'ars  of  Ids  lilo,  di'votod  to  Ids  work  and  storinji  np 
o.xpiM'ionoos  wldoli  striMi^tlionod  Ids  lovo  for  and  faith  in  tlio  raoo 
which  had  from  oarlii'st  t inios  oooiiiiiod  ('Idle,  llis  patients,  and  they 
won*  many,  oomposi'd  of  laliorors  for  the  most  part,  worsld|)od  hint, 

_  and  ho  in  turn  was  aroused 

to  admiration  for  the*  sturdy 
oharaoti'r  <d‘  t  Ik*  ('Idh'iio  and 
his  proiii'idtor,  the  Aranoa- 
■f  ^  Ilian  Indian.  Ih*  wont  to 

i  '  Kuropo  to  oontimu'  his 

studios  on  this  suhjoot  and 

ration,  ho  issui'd  in  Au<iust, 
.-0-  w  l!t()4.  his  o(‘l('hratod  hook 

oallod  Ka/.a  ('hilona.  l.,i- 
hro  (‘sorito  por  nn  ohilono 
para  los  cldlo  (Tin* 

^  Ahookwrit- 

the 

the 

the 

- ’  a  ,it:roat  tiational  hero,  as  one 

wii.i.Aun  I'AUKKR  TisDKi..  'd  t lio  spi fi t  lui  1  aiid  ititolh'o- 

tual  iioniusos  t»f  his  native 
country,  lie  did  other  tldiiiis,  and  did  tlioni  wi'll,  hut  it  was 
patriotism  which  niaki's  Idni  immortal.  On  his  death  the  whole 
nation  mounu'd.  'rrilmtos  of  lovi*  and  ri'spoct  wore  jiaid  his  name 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  his  library,  which  ho  _<;avo  to  the 
nation,  was  publicly  accepted  by  the  (lovornmont,  and  sot  aside  for 
the  use  of  tin'  |)ooplo  in  his  honor  forever. 

Wii.i.AUi)  Pai!KKR  'I'lsnEi,,  for  niatiy  yi'ars  a  captain  of  industry  iti 
Latin  America,  was  born  in  Madison.  Ohio.  .Inly  -7.  lS4d.  Ili'  was 
odiicati'd  in  the  jmblic  schools  and  at  Lnion  ('ollogo,  and  ontorod  the 
Army  Ajiril  JO.  IStil,  in  the  Seventh  Ohio  Infantry,  sooin<;  active 
serviei'.  and  at  the  end  <d’  the  war  lioeoiniiiL'’  assistant  marshal  of  tin* 
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riiitcd  States  Su])renH‘  (’i)urt.  At  oik*  tinu'  (lsS4j  ('ol.  'I'isdid  was 
sent,  as  eoididt'iitial  ajteiit  of  tlie  I)(‘])aitineiit  of  Stat(‘.  to  the  Koiijxo 
Free  Stat(“.  and  earrUMl  out  Ids  mission  so  well  that  Seeretai  v  (d' State 
Fr(din^dui\ s(Mi  jansonally  coinnH'iKh'd  him  in  a  s])eeial  eahh'  messaiLte. 
Ilis  eoniK'etion  with  and  inti'rest  in  laitin  Ameiiea  he^an  shortly 
after  the  war  when  In*  joined  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamshij)  (’o.  and 
heeame  t  heir  ^emnal  a^(Mit  on  the  I’aeifie  coast,  lie  had  at  one  tiim* 
heeti  olfered  hy  Pr(‘sid('nt  ('leveland  tlu'  ])ost  (d'  miidst('r  to  Feuador, 
hut  did  not  aeee))t.  In  INiti,  as  Woild's  Fair  eommi.ssioner  for  tin* 
I)(‘]>artment  of  State,  he  vis- 
it(‘d  every  eotmtry  in  Latin 
America,  seetiriii'j:  their  eo- 
ojx'iation  m  t  he  e.\])osit  ion, 
and  l(‘artdn<x  himscdf  to 

have  a  hi<!:h  rc'^tard  for  tludr 

.  .  I 

amhitions  and  e  n  s  t  o  m  s,  d 

Havin';  acted  as  mana<;er 

of  the  Panama  Railroad 

and,  after  obtaining  from 

the  Brazilian  (Jovernment 

the  subsidy  for  the  Brazil 

Mail  Steanishi])  ('o.,  as 

manager  foi-  that  line,  his  | 

knowledjte  of  trans])orta-  ' 

tion  mat  ters  was  very  fjreat ,  , 

and  in  ISttf  he  weld  to  ^ 

(luatemala  as  rejiresenta-  ,  ^ 

tive  (d'  the  Pacific  Im-  J 

]>rovement  Co.  nmh'r  Mr. 

he 

(luatemala  Central  Rail- 

I  •  •  -.i  ,1  SIK  ei.AFDK  COVENTKV  .MAI.I.KT.  K.  ( ,\1.  O.. 

road,  remainin';  with  the 

....  .  liritish  .Miiiislor  10  I’anaiiia  anil  Costa  I{ie;i. 

eoni|)iiny  milil  his  detith, 

iilthouyh  his  end  ejiine  at  his  home  in  Wiishin<;ton,  dune  21 ,  11)11. 

It  is  with  real  siitisfaction  that  the  ])ortrait  of  Sir  ('lamU' Covcmt ry 
Mallet,  Iv,  (’,  M.  (1.,  British  minister  in  Pamiina,  is  reprodme'l  in  this 
issue.  Sir  ('laude  is  one  of  the  best  men  in  the  forei,<;n  service  (d'  the 
British  (lovernment .  and  has  made  an  enviable  record  at  Panama. 
The  j;reat  interest  which  the  British  Finpire,  as  the  leadin';  shii>|)in<; 
mition  in  the  wttrld,  has  in  the  canal,  and  the  fact  that  the  larye 
majority  (d'  the  em])loyees  (d‘  the  ('anal  ('ommission  are  British 
subjects  from  damaiea,  make  the  post  <d'  British  minister  at  Panama 
one  of  e.xceptimial  didicacy  and  importance.  Sir  (’laude  has  so 
a'hninistere'l  his  duties,  and  has  so  conducted  his  ladations  with  the 
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Ciovermiioiit  of  Panama  ami  witli  tin*  (.'anal  Commission,  that  he 
has  won  the  esteem  of  both  the  (Tovernments  of  I’anama  and  the 
l*nit(Ml  .States  ami  has  merited  the  lii<th  honor  done  him  hv  his  own 
count rv  wlnm  it  kni<;lited  him.  The  Pan  American  I’nion  takes 
advantage  of  tliis  opjant unity  to  confijratulate  Sir  (’lainle  ujhui  the 
recoftnition  which  his  (lovernment  recently  <jaA  e  him  in  raisin*;  him 
t*>  kniyhthood  and  on  the  excellent  work  whicli  he  has  done  as 
liritisli  miiuster  at  Panama. 

Sir  ('lande  was  horn  on  Aj)ril  20.  ISOO.  and  receiveil  his  early 
e<h!<ation  and  trainin*;  at  Bri<;ht(»n  C’olle<;e.  At  the  a<;e  of  24,  he 

was  appointed  vice-consul 
at  Panama:  in  1SS.5  he  was 
transferred  to  Colon  and 
succeeded  to  the  consulate 
in  1.SS8.  In  ISO  I  the  De¬ 
partments  of  Panama, 
Cauca,  Bolivar,  and  Ma*;- 
dah'iia  were  added  to  his 
consular  district.  Durin*; 
tlie  next  few  years  Sir 
Claude  acted  as  charg6 
•  I'aifain's  at  the  British  lega¬ 
tions.  I'opectively,  in  Lima. 
C^iiito.  jind  Bogota.  In  1008 
he  was  ;i])pointed  minist(“r 
r(“'<ident  and  consul-general 
to  Panama  and  ('osta  Ifica, 
of  which  im])oi  tant  ])0sts  he 
is  still  the  able  incumbent. 

Coi.oNEL  Ayme,  whose 
story  on  Mitla  a])pears  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue  of  the 
Bulletin,  was  born  in 


New  York  ('ity  May  29, 
1855.  lie  was  graduated 
from  d'rinity  School  and 
Colundiia  College,  and  joined  the  scientilic  expedition  to  Xew  Zealand 
.sent  by  the  United  States  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus  in  1874. 
A])])ointed  as  American  consul  at  Merida  (Mexico)  in  1880,  he 
remained  there  till  1884,  becoming  special  (dhmdogist  for  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution,  at  Oaxaca,  Mexico,  1884  to  1880.  He  then  engaged 
in  active  news])a])er  work  in  Chicago  until  1801 .  and  was  foreign  press 
editor  at  the  M'orld’s  Fair  until  the  end  of  ISO.'),  resuming  his  earlier 
news]»a])er  ])osition  up  t<i  and  through  1807.  He  sci  ved  as  American 
♦•onsul  at  CiuadeloU])e,  French  West  Indies,  from  -lanuary  G,  ISOS,  to 
duiu*.  H)0d.  and  it  was  during  this  term  that  he  re])orted,  being 
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Unil<'d  States  Consul  Oeneral  at  Lisbon,  Student  of  Latin 
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assi<;iuHl  to  the  duty,  under  tlu*  Associatc'd  Pitss,  hv  tlu*  Dejiartment 
of  State,  the  awful  disaster  of  Mount  Pelee  on  the  nei"ld)orinf;  island 
of  Martinicjue.  Fortlie  heroic  sei'vie(>  on  tliis  occasion  (’ol.  Ayine  was 
apjilauded  hv  the  whole  eivili/aal  world,  lie  was  ajipointed  consul  at 
Para,  lirazil,  June  20.  1903,  and  later  consul  j;eneral  at  Lisbon, 
Portugal,  May  24,  1906,  the  ])ost  he  still  holds.  In  addition  to  his 
numerous  rejiorts  and  inono<;ra])hs  result in<;  from  the  ollieial  work  in 
which  he  has  been  enpifred,  ('ol.  Ayme  has  contributed  liberally  to 
])eriodie  literature  on  scientific  to])ics,  his  field  heinjithat  of  ethnology 
and  archa'olofjy.  His  ac¬ 
tivity  in  tlie  Martinicpie 
catastro])he  can  ncAcr  he 
too  freiiuently  told.  As 
soon  as  it  was  learned  in 
the  United  States  that  an 
enpition  (which  occurred 
on  tin*  evenini;  of  May  3, 

1902 'I  was  taking])lace  near 
St.  Pierre,  C'ol.  Ayme  char- 
tereil  a  boat,  and  after  a 
thrillin<r  a  n  d  daufjerous 
ni"ht,  runnino  throuoli  a 
thick  (doud  of  fallin"  cin¬ 
ders  and  ashes,  arrived  at 
the  ill-fated  citv-  Tin*  ap- 
])a  Hill"  character  of  the  dis¬ 
aster  was  disclosed  to  him. 
hut  without  an  instant's 
hesitation  he  went  over  the 
blazing  field,  gathered  the 
awful  details,  wrote  Ids 
story,  returned  to  (luade- 
loipie,  and  cabled  the  mes¬ 
sage  to  Xew  York  so  as  to 
reach  the  papers  on  the 
morning  of  ilay  11,  1902. 

Ma.ior  Kerry,  who  has  long  been  active  in  Latin  American  affairs, 
was  born  in  Fort  Loudon,  Pennsylvania,  February  4,  1S41.  llis 
fatlier  had  been  an  oflicer  in  the  British  Navy,  and  it  was  from  this 
parent  tliat  Maj.  Iverbey  inherited  his  love  of  the  sea  and  of  travel. 
When  a  boy  he  learned  telegraphy  in  the  oflices  of  the  Pennyslvania 
Railway,  and  the  expert  knowledge  gained  by  this  ex|)erience  led  to 
a  call  for  him,  by  Secretary  of  War  Scott,  to  become  a  telegrapher 
in  the  service  of  the  Army,  which  he  joined  in  1S61.  He  served 
through  the  war.  riding  with  Custer  in  the  .\.rmy  of  the  Potomac 
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as  tcloirraph  scout,  aixl  rcsiixiu'tl  in  lie  tlicii  lu'caiiic  press 

l(“l(“>:ra|)li  n'porler  in  tlie  Senali'  ^allerv.  In  ISS!)  Ik*  was  appointed 
hy  S(‘eretarv  (»!'  State  danu's  (i.  Blaine  as  consul  to  Bara  (Belem), 
Brazil,  with  (“Xplieit  instrnetions  to  invest iirate  the  product  of  india 
ruhher  in  that  part  ol’  tiu'  world,  and  the  prohahh*  uses  of  it  in  the 
I’titnri'.  In  ISiM,  having  resigned  this  olliee,  he  r(‘tnrned  to  South 
AiiK'riea  lor  private  coinmereial  int(M('sts,  went  up  the  Ainaz(»n 
l{iv(“r,  crossed  the  Andes  to  Bacasmayo.  in  Bern,  and  came  l)ack  to 
tlu'  I'nited  Stat(‘s  alon^  the  west  coast  and  across  Banama.  In 

of  heavy  ruhher  investors, 
into  Brazil,  hnt  on  this  trip 
he  w(‘nt  (irst  to  Buenos 
Ain'S,  tin'll  across  tin'  Amh's 
thy  mule)  to  Santiairo.  \'al- 
paraiso  in('hih'  to  Molh'iido, 
in  B('ru,  and  airain  across 
tin'  mountains  throuirh  La 
Baz.  Bolivia.  From  hen' 
he  workc'd  his  way  through 
tIu'  wihh'fiu'ss,  on  horsi'  or 
muh'  hack,  in  canoc's.  on 
foot  or  lloatin^  on  rafts  in 
th('  rcayali,  Marauon,  and 
Amazon  Rivers  to  Manaos 
and  Bara.  In  1S!»7  he  was 
on  th('  Isthmus  of  Tc'huan- 
t('p('c  studying  ruhhi'r  cul¬ 
tivation.  and  in  ISttS  lu' 
made  a  third  trip  to  the 
Amazon  n'jrion,  for  thesame 
purpose.  I)urin<r  the  war 
with  Siiain  he  joim'd  the 
Army  in  ('uha  hv  ap|)roval 
of  Bresident  MeKinley  and 
Secretary  llay,  ISO'.t-l '.)()().  Maj.  Kc'rhey  resumed  newspaper  work 
in  I’.tOl,  hut  was  attacln'd  to  the  staff  of  the  Ban  American  rnion 
in  1!*()7.  While  with  the  Ban  American  rnion  he  made  one  trip 
to  the  Amazon,  in  lOOS.  and  on  resi^nin^  in  I'.lll  he  made  still 
another.  Maj.  Kerhey  |)lans  to  retire  from  active  life,  and  to  spc'inl 
the  more  rij^orous  months  of  the  year  in  pleasant  Barbados,  althou<rh 
he  will  always  call  Washin<rton  his  home.  Besides  nunn'rous  reports 
on  his  travels,  Maj.  Kerhey  is  tin'  author  of  three  hooks,  the  Box- 
Spy,  The  Land  of  To-morroxv,  and  An  American  (’onsul  in  Amazonia, 
in  xvhich  he  has  yivc'ii  to  the  world  his  x'aried  experiences  both  duriny 
the  (’ivil  War  and  in  South  Anu'rica. 


lSt)4  In'  was  ayain  si'iit,  in  the  employ 
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StuB's  (  at  N’iU‘vo  LartMlo.  Mexico, 
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Ai,()x/t)  15.  (lAKKKTT,  wlio.  in  })oiMt  of  scM'vicc,  holds  the*  distinction 
of  hcini:  one  of  the  older  eonsnls  accredited  to  laitin  America,  was 
horn  in  Lavalette,  West  Virginia,  damiaiv  Jt),  1S47.  Ilis  present 
residence,  liowever,  is  Shoals,  West  Virginia.  Mr.  (iarrett  attended 
tlie  |)iil)lie  schools  of  his  native  State  and  Kentucky,  and  lat(“r 
entered  the  Ech'ctic  Medical  Institute',  of  (’incinnati,  Ohio.  At 
the  out  break  of  the  (’ivil  War,  lie  enlisted  in  the  Forty-lift  h  Ken¬ 
tucky  Voluntee'r  Infantry,  servin<i  as  drummer  lioy  and  late'r  as 
corporal.  At  the  end  of  his  enlistment,  Mr.  (Iarrett  s|)ent  three  years 
1  caching  schools  in  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia.  In  1S7:5  he  hejiaii 
the  practice  of  medicine  in  Ohio  and  continued  in  his  profession 
there  for  lo  years,  when 
he  returiu'd  to  his  home 
Stale.  Here  he  was  hon¬ 
ored  with  a  seat  in  the  Stale 
Si'iiate  of  West  Vir>rinia, 
durin<r  1  S',)7-H)()().  Kpon 
his  retirement,  Mr.  (larri'tt 
was  a|)poinled  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  rnited  States  consul 
at  Nuevo  Karedo,  State  of 
Tamaulipas,  Mi'xico,  as  a 
result  of  an  ('xamination. 

He  accepted  the  post  in 
1!K)1.  and  is  still  provinjr 
himself  an  edicient  incum- 
hent. 

Louis  Hostetiek,  the 
jiresent  occu|)ant  of  th<‘ 
rnited  Slates  consulate  at 
Hermosillo,  has  been  the 
incumbent  of  that  post 
since  IIX)').  Born  in  the 
city  of  Xew  York,  Aujtust 
14,  he  attended  the  grammar  and  JiiirJi  schools  of  his  native 

city  and  then  the  C'olle"e  of  the  (’ity  of  Xew  York.  In  the  fall  of 
1>'7()  Mr.  Hostetter  went  to  Xew  Mexico,  where  he  enj^atied  in  the 
mamifacturintr  and  f^eneral  merchandise  business.  After  a  residence 
in  Xew  Mexico  of  over  a  rpiarter  of  a  century,  he  a<tain  chanj;e<l  Ins 
abode  to  Omaha,  Xebraska,  and  continued  in  the  manufacturin,<jc 
business  until  1!)()5,  when,  as  a  result  of  an  examination,  he  accejited 
an  a|)pointment  as  United  States  consul  to  his  present  post  at  Her¬ 
mosillo,  Mexico. 


I.ons  UOSTKTTI'.U, 

L’nited  States  CoiKsul  lit  llerinosillo,  Mexieo. 
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I’mi.iP  K.  llou.ANi),  tlio  present  eonsuliir  re|)r( sentalive  of  tlu' 
United  States  at  Saltillo,  was  horn  in  Murray,  C’alloway  (’onntv, 
Kentucky.  Anjrnst  2(5,  1S77.  lie  latiT  removed  to  Jackson.  Tennes¬ 
see,  of  which  phiee  he  is 
now  a  le<i:al  re.siilent.  Mr. 
Holland  received  his  ele¬ 
mentary  education  in  the 
public  schools  and  then 
attended  McFerrin  Col¬ 
lege,  Martin.  Tennessee, 
for  twoyears.  He  left  this 
institution  to  teach  school 
for  a  year  and  returned  to 
complete  his  eilucation  at 
the  Southwestern  Bajitist 
University.  Here  he 
spent  three  years,  and  in 
]'.K)2  was  grailuated  from 
the  law  department  of  the 
university.  For  eight 
years  Mr.  Holland  enjoyed 
an  active  practice  in  his 
cho.sen  jirofession  before 
the  courts  of  Tennessee, 
and  1)11  March  7,  1910,  was 
tendered  the  post  of  consul 
at  Fuerto  Flata,  as  a  result 
of  an  e.Xiimination.  Of 
this  important  port  in  the 
Dominican  Kepublic,  Mr.  Holland  was  the  able  incumbent  until 
August,  1911.  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  consulate  at  Saltillo, 
State  of  Coahuila,  Mexico. 


i>  K»  ilii.'  pliiil".  I 

I'lIlLll’  E.  UOLL.VXD, 
Cniloil  Stales  Consul  at  Saltillo,  Mexieo. 


The  (.'olumbufi  Memorial  l.ibrary  has  been  the  I'orltiiiate  reeijiient  of  many  books 
issued  lately  from  the  puldishiii"  houses  of  the  Republics  of  I.atin  America. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  <:reat  majority  of  these  l)ooks  are  well  printed,  that  they 
bear  the  stamp  of  careful,  well-trained  editorial  sujtervision,  and  that  (“very  indica¬ 
tion,  from  the  mechanical  make-up  of  the  books  themselves,  and  (‘s])ecially  from  the 
subject  matter  presented  to  the  n'ader  on  the  printed  ])ap:e,  ])oints  to  the  ^reat  intel¬ 
lectual  vif'or  characteriziuir  the  n'adiiifj;  ])ul)lic  whicli  llu'se  books  are  intemh'd  to 
reach . 

Trabajos  del  Cuerpo  de  Ingenieros  'Report  of  the  (brps  of  Engineers  appointed  to 
Prepare  Data  for  a  Physical  atid  Political  Map  of  Venezuela).  Imjtreuta  Bolivar. 
Caracas,  1911 .  Small  quarto.  -18:1  ))ages.  with  cover  envelope  containing  drawings 
and  photographs. 

The  book  is  quite  technical,  and  numerous  ])ages  are  given  to  mathematical  lor- 
mulye  and  computations  or  meastiremeuts  of  one  kind  and  another.  It  is  th(.(roughly 
scientific  on  that  account,  and  shotild  ])rove  a  ntine  of  information  to  the  sttident. 
Its  purpose  is  in  accordance  with  a  (iovernment  decree  of  June  1-1,  1909,  by  which  it 
was  plann(“d  to  prejtare  a  maj)  of  Veneztiela,  on  a  scale  of  1  to  1.000,000,  in  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  one-hundn'dth  anniver.iary  of  the  declaration  of  indejiendence  in  1911. 
The  map,  when  comjileted,  will  to  all  practical  intents  corresjamd  with  the  ma]> 
of  the  world  projected  by  the  International  (leographic  Congress  at  its  meeting  in 
1908, 

El  Tachira  fisico,  politico  €  ilustrado  (  The  State  of  Tachira,  Venezuela,  in  its  Pliysical, 
Economical,  Industrial,  Social,  and  Politit'al  Aspects)  By  Emilio  Constantino 
Guerrero.  Tipograffa  Herrera  Irigoyen  &  Ca.,  Caracas.  Octavo,  800  pages. 
Price,  5  Bolivares  fSl). 

This  is  a  careful  desorijttive  analysis  of  one  of  the  richest  but  least  known  Stat(“s 
of  Venezuela,  and  contains  an  abundance  of  just  that  information  which  adds  so  much 
to  the  r(*sources  of  the  student  who  is  seeking  knowledge  ])repared  at  first  hand. 
The  author  is  a  resident  of  the  State,  and  has  devoted  years  to  the  collection  of  his 
material.  He  has  chapters  on  the  early  history  of  the  region;  on  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants;  on  the  geography  and  other  physical  (“onditions;  the  cities,  towns, 
roads;  agricultural,  mineral,  and  other  products  of  the  land;  on  the  social  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  present  inhabitants;  and  finally  there  is  a  descri])tive  cha])ter  devoted 
to  each  district  of  the  State. 

Saneamiento  de  la  Ciudad  de  Caracas  i  Sanitation  of  the  city  of  Garacas).  By  Dr.  L. 
Razetli.  An  analysis  of  sanihtry  and  hygienic  cotiditions.  presented  to  the  First 
Venezuelan  Medical  (’ongre.ss,  held  in  the  city  of  Caracas,  July  24.  1911.  Octavo, 
80  pages.  Caracas.  Tipogralia  Americana,  1911. 

Dr,  Razetti  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  medical  profession  in 
the  Republic  of  Venezuela,  and  is  in  fact  recognized  far  outside  his  own  country  for 
his  scholarly  attainments  and  for  his  authoritative  attitude  on  the  great  problems  of 
national  hygiene.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Fourth  International  Sanitary  Conference 
in  Costa  Rica  (1910),  and  occupies  jiositions  of  high  rank  in  Venezuela.  While  the 
author’s  criticisms  arc  sometimes  severe,  they  are  given  to  lay  a  groundwork  for  radical 
and  j)ermanent  improvement.  Xo  essential  for  drainage,  pure  water,  fresh  air,  healthy 
climate,  and  abundant  food  stipply,  is  lacking  in  the  city  itself  or  its  environs.  Actions 
along  modern  lines  will, readily  make  ('aracas  one  of  the  finest  and  nujst  beautiful 
cities  of  the  western  world. 

(iOl 
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El  Clamor  de  un  Pueblo  lA  I’lipiilar  Outcry).  I'cuiKiinic  .■inidic^^cpii  j>iil)lic<{iu‘.-<tionji 
ill  Venezuela.  I-'cilerico  Salas.  N'liluiiie  1.  I tiiiKlecinio.  12 1  pages.  Maraeailio. 
liupri'nta  Mdderiia.  litll. 

This  hooklel  attacks  certain  traditinnal  tuisconceplions  of  govertiinent,  and  applies 
the  princijiles  of  luodern  economy  to  \'enezuela.  It  is  hut  the  heginning  of  a  series 
of  essays  on  industrial  and  social  reforms  which  the  author  hopes  to  help  introduce  into 
his  country.  The  value  for  tin*  foreign  reader  lies  in  the  many  instances  of  fact  ahout 
agricultural  ami  other  conditions  within  X'enezuela,  and  the  several  siiecific  instances 
he  gives  of  farm  and  day  labor  there. 

Genealogia  de  la  Familia  del  Liberatador.  Simon  Bolivar  itienealogy  of  the  Family  of 
the  l.iheralor.  Simon  llolivar).  lly  I'elijie  l•'rancia.  1  tiiodecimo.  :!0  pages  and  1 
jilate  of  the  family  tree.  Caracas.  Tipografia  1-hnprenta  I'd  Cojo,  litll. 

As  the  year  litll  was  the  c(‘ntenary  of  the  signing  of  tin*  deidaration  of  in(h-|)endenoe 
of  Venezuela,  it  was  fitting  that  such  resean-h  as  is  emhodi(>d  in  this  volume  should 
he  made  for  puldication  at  that  tinu*.  Trustworthy  records  are  at  hand  hy  which  the 
family  of  l{oli\ar  <-an  he  traced  in  X'enezuela.  through  the  city  of  .'santo  Domingo  in 
what  was  once  called  the  island  of  l-isjianola,  a  ]iart  of  which  is  now  the  Itoininican 
Ke|)uhlic,  and  hack  to  the  ]>lace  known  as  llolivar.  near  the  village  of  .Marquina  X’izcaya 
in  (the  Masppu'  l’rii\ iuces i  .''pain.  'I'he  records  go  hack  with  accuracy  as  far  as  some 
v<‘ars  hefore  l.vTO.  'I’he  first  Ifolivar  was  not  nece.ssarily  tin'  first  niemher  of  the  nohle 
family  from  whi<  h  he  s|)rang,  hut  as  it  was  a  custom  at  that  time  for  a  son  to  a.ssume 
a  tiame  for  hitus(df  if  so  mind<‘d.  the  name  Ifolivar  originate(l  in  this  manner.  'Flie 
genealogy  is  (piite  complete,  and  is  sup])lemented  hy  another  of  the  mother  of  the 
liberator. 

El  Panteon  Nacional  (The  Xational  I’autheon  i.  In  Caracas.  Venezuela.  (Jclavo,  .'fO 
pages  with  a  photograph  of  the  huilding.  'Pipografia  Fmpretita  Id  Cojo.  Caracas, 
litll. 

'I'he  Pantheon  in  Caracas  is  of  itself  om*  of  the  most  attractive  and  Interesting  of  the 
pul)lic  buildings  in  that  beautiful  city,  hut  since  it  became  the  repository  for  the 
remains  of  national  heroes,  it  has  an  additional  value  to  th(‘  visitor  and  historian. 
'I'his  |iamphlet.  therefore,  jpnqpared  for  the  centenary  of  \'enezuela’s  independence,  is 
a  timely  a<'count  of  the  structur(“  which  was  originally  the  Church  of  I.a  Santfsima 
'I'rinidad  of  Caracas,  and  contains  a  list  of  tin*  heroes  i.vfi)  of  the  stritggle  for  indej)end- 
ence  and  of  other  celehrat<‘(l  citizens  i;f2l  who  are  buried  there.  \  short  descrijition 
of  the  monuments  within  the  PantluMin  is  also  givtui.  'Pin'  church  was  designated  as 
the  Xational  Pantheon  at  the  time  when  it  received  the  remains  of  Ifolivar  f  ISTti). 

La  Cooperacion  de  Mexico  en  la  Independencia  de  Centro  America  t'Plu-  Coo])eration  of 
Mexico  in  ih(“  Indepeinlence  of  Central  .\mericai.  With  ])articular  refertmee  to 
th(‘ activity  (pf  (ien.  Vicente  P'ilisppla.  Octavpp.  Ifltl  ) pages.  Mexicpp.  I.ihn'ria  de 
la  ViudadeCh.  Ifppuret.  IHII.  Price  7.')  cents  g(p|d. 

I'nder  the  able  editiprship  (pf  Sr.  (fenaro  (iarcia.  this  series  ppf  dipcunuuits,  all  being 
exact  transcriptippiis  (pf  (priginal  manuscri|)ts  dealing  with  the  histipry  ipf  .Mexicpp,  has 
r(>acheil  its  thirty-sixth  vpplume.  and  Sr.  (iarcia,  in  a  nupdest  )prefac(‘.  exjpresses  the 
fear  that  he  may  mpt  he  able  t(p  cppiitinue  their  ]puhlicati<pn.  as  the  supppprt  extende<l 
him  and  his  wtprk  may  ikpI  justify  furtlnu'  tinancial  (putlay.  It  is  a  great  regret  that 
such  a  misfpprtune  is  )P(p.ssihl<“.  'Phis  series  is  .spp  valuable  that  its  discipiitinuance  will 
surely  be  a  l<pss  tpp  the  wpprid  (pf  lett(*rs  in  general,  and.  |particularly.  tppstich  students  as 
are  giving  particular  atti-ntippii  t(p  Mexicpp.  Ifp'gun  in  IKO.-p  with  tlip*  first  vpplume  p'ppntain- 
ing  hithertpp  unp'p|itp‘p|  p'pprn'sjpppnphuip-e  relating  tpp  the  p’ppiispirap'y  ppf  IStiO,  tin'  vpplumes 
have  fppllppwpppi  ppiie  aflp-r  the  pptln-r  until  this  last  |publip'atippn.  ph'aling  (as  pUpI  the  pre- 
p'p'ding  numbp-ri  in  an  intimate  way  with  the  fpprp'es  at  wpprk  betwp'en  Central  .Vmerica 
aiipl  Mp'xip'pp  pluring  tlu“  pearly  years  ppf  iiiplepp-nplencp*.  'PIiptp*  has  been  iipp  cppn.secutive- 
iipw  intpunlpsl  in  tliP'sp-  vpplunip-s.  fppr  tlu'v  apjpearpsl  as  ppften  as  the  ppriginals  cppuIpI  be 
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prepared  for  the  press;  they  can  not  be  uninterruptedly  read,  for  they  make  no  claim 
to  have  in  themselves  literary  charm,  proportion  or  purpose.  In  fact,  they  are  not 
history,  they  are  the  raw  material  from  which  history  is  written,  but  for  that  very 
reason  they  are  of  inestimable  value.  That  statement  is  true  even  to-day,  but  when 
another  generation  or  so  has  passed,  when  original  documents,  faded  now,  may  have 
become  indecipherable  by  time  and  so  have  forever  escaped  man’s  investigation,  it 
may  well  be  intensified.  Sr.  Garcia  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  continue  his  scholarly 
work,  for  if  these  “Documentos  para  la  Historia  de  Mexico”  cease,  much  of  what  is 
precious  in  the  annals  of  the  country  may  be  sacrificed. 

Desde  el  Llano  (From  the  Open).  A  narrative  by  Nicolds  Augusto  Gonzalez.  Guate¬ 
mala,  Tipograffa  Sanchez  d:  de  Guise.  Octavo,  68  pages. 

While  the  subject  matter  is  of  rather  local  than  general  interest,  dealing  as  it  does 
with  political  questions  relating  to  the  Republic  of  Guatemala  and  other  countries 
of  Latin-America,  yet  as  the  title,  the  plain  truth,  implies,  there  is  much  of  value  in 
this  little  book  for  the  student  of  contemporary  affairs.  One  complaint  made  by  the 
author  is  well  justified.  He  states  that  even  the  trivial  happenings  of  Europe  receive 
detailed  descriptions  in  the  newspapers  of  to-day,  but  that  great  movements  in  Latin- 
America  are  ignored,  or  only  the  so-called  revolutions  noticed,  no  effort  being  devoted, 
as  a  rule,  to  an  impartial  analysis  of  their  causes. 

La  R€publique  d’Haliti.  Telle  qu’elle  est  (The  Republic  of  Haitij.  With  chapters  on 
its  history,  geography,  ethnography,  politics,  administration,  agriculture,  fauna 
and  floral  economy,  means  of  communication,  mines,  and  additional  matter  on 
the  people  and  their  customs.  By  Stenio  Vincent,  Government  commissioner 
from  Haiti  to  the  International  Exposition  at  Brussels.  With  73  illustrations,  5 
color  plates  and  a  map.  Octavo,  366  pages.  Bruxelles,  Soci6t6  Anonyme  Beige 
d’Imprimerie,  1910. 

Information,  in  any  systematic  form,  about  this  interesting  island  of  Haiti,  for  such 
was  the  Indian  designation  of  the  whole  island  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1492,  has 
not  been  easy  to  obtain.  This  large  and  well  edited  book  supplies  that  lack,  and 
offers  to  the  investigator  a  resum4  of  facts  about  the  Republic  of  Haiti  which  will 
always  be  useful.  The  compilation  was  finished  late  in  1910,  in  response  to  the  desires 
exjtressed  by  many  visitors  to  the  pretty  Haitian  pavilion  at  the  Brussels  exposition, 
and  to  meet,  as  the  author  himself  says,  the  ignorance  shown  by  not  a  few  of  these 
visitors  concerning  general  and  specific  conditions  in  the  Republic.  It  undoubtedly 
has  received  the  authoritative  support  of  the  Government,  and  the  tables  scattered 
throughout  the  book  may  be  therefore  taken  as  practically  official. 

Quelques  Eenseignements  sur  la  R6publique  Argentine  (Some  notes  on  the  .\rgentine 
Republic).  By  Dr.  Daniel  .\ntokoletz.  Octavo,  142  pages.  Buenos  Aires, 
Imprenta  Juan  A.  Alsina.  1911. 

An  immense  collection  of  facts  is  given  in  this  publication  in  French,  most  of  them 
taken  directly  from  official  sources,  and  all  of  reference  value.  While  the  tables  and 
compilations  are  accessible  in  Spanish,  English,  and  other  books,  one  series  of  tables, 
giving  on  pages  63  to  88,  the  scale  of  wages  current  two  months  (July  and  August, 
1910)  is  so  exact  and  clear  that  special  attention  should  be  called  to  it. 

Der  Neger  in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten  von  Nordamerica  (The  Negro  in  the  United 
States).  By  Moritz  Schanz.  Octavo,  133  pages.  Essen,  G.  D.  Baedeker,  pub¬ 
lisher,  1911. 

The  author  has  restricted  himself  in  this  volume  to  a  discussion  of  conditions  in  the 
United  States  alone,  so  that  the  interest  in  the  problem  is  narrowed  to  that  area.  As 
he  mentions,  however,  that  of  the  24,000,000  negroes  in  all  America  10,000,000  are  in 
the  United  States,  he  must  believe  that  the  remaining  14,000,000  are  in  the  rest  of  the 
Hemisphere.  It  would  be  worth  his  while  to  prove  it. 

3048— Bull.  3—11 - 9 
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Belatorio  do  Servi^o  de  Propaganda  e  Expansflo  Economica  do  Brasil  no  Estrangeiro.  I 

(Statement  of  the  Foreign  Serv'ice  of  the  Propaganda  for  Economic  Expansion  I 

of  Brazil. )  Report  made  to  the  minister  of  industry,  communication,  and  public  j 

works  by  the  national  director.  Dr.  Luiz  Raphael  Vieira  Souto  on  March  15,  1909.  j 

Octavo,  62  pages.  Imprensa  Nacional,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1909.  | 

It  is  perhaps  not  so  well  known  as  it  should  be  that  Brazil  maintains  in  several  for-  j 

eign  countries — Germany,  France,  Italy,  England,  and  Portugal — agents  of  the  official  j 

organization  of  the  Government,  whose  duty  it  is  to  give  popular  information  regarding  1 

the  country,  its  natural  resources,  its  advantage  for  immigrants,  and  its  opportunities  5 

for  those  desirous  of  entering  into  closer  relations  with  it.  While  this  is  only  a  formal 
report  of  the  Government  official  in  charge  of  the  propaganda  work,  it  is  valuable  as  I 

showing  what  was  accomplished  during  the  year,  the  steps  taken  to  aid  this  economic  ■ 

expansion,  and  who  were  the  foreign  representatives  of  Brazil  in  such  work.  j 

Aspectos  de  um  Pioblema  Economica;  Navegacfloe  ColonisacSo  na  Bahia.  (Studies  ^ 

of  an  Economic  Problem;  the  Navigation  and  Colonization  in  the  State  of  Bahia,  5, 

Brazil.)  By  Elpidio  de  Mesquita.  Octavo,  279  pages.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Typo-  f 

graphia  Leuzinger,  1909.  | 

In  line  with  the  propaganda  of  the  advantages  of  Brazil,  as  indicated  in  the  notice 
of  the  publication  mentioned  above,  there  is  an  immense  amount  of  study  given  by 
both  official  and  unofficial  authorities  devoted  to  consideration  of  internal  improve¬ 
ments  within  the  country  itself.  The  present  volume  is  dedicated  to  the  problems 
stated  in  the  title,  navigation  and  colonization  of  the  State  of  Bahia,  and  discusses  ) 

with  great  minuteness  the  present  aspect  of  that  region,  its  physical  characteristics,  V 

and  particularly  the  means  of  transportation  along  the  coast  by  railways  and  rivers,  | 

and  especially  the  use  which  the  State  makes  at  present,  and  should  make  in  the  future,  i 

of  that  splendid  natural  artery  of  commerce,  the  River  Sao  Francisco.  A  good  map 
of  Bahia  is  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

Nossa  Marinha  (Our  Navy).  Notes  on  the  progress  of  the  fighting  marine  of  Brazil 
during  the  years  1906  to  1910.  By  Arthur  Dias.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Officias  Graphi  - 
cas  da  Liga  Maritima  Brazileira-Avenida  Gomes  Freire,  1910. 

This  semiofficial  publication  has  a  vast  array  of  facts  to  place  before  the  reader. 

To  aid  him,  however,  are  very  many  photographic  illustrations  of  the  vessels  of  the 

Brazilian  navy,  of  the  places  mentioned  in  the  text,  and  of  certain  marine  conditions 

pertaining  thereto.  Of  still  greater  value,  also,  are  the  numerous  colored  plates  of 

flags  of  Brazil  and  other  nations;  of  these  plates  there  are  17,  but  in  addition  4  other  ; 

colored  plates  give  the  signal  system  used  in  the  Brazil  navy,  2  give  the  uniforms,  ' 

2  the  characters  of  buoys  adopted  for  the  harbors,  and  1  map  of  the  coast  is  presented 

in  colors,  with  marks  where  some  means  of  illumination  are  employed.  The  text  is  ^ 

divided  into  14  chapters,  and  discusses  the  navy  in  all  aspects,  beginning  with  a  his-  ^ 

torical  note  and  ending  with  an  analysis  of  the  place  to  be  occupied  by  Brazil’s 

mighty  Dreadnoughts — the  Minas  Geraes,  S.  Paulo,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Riachuelo.  The 

author,  who  is  already  well  known  for  his  contributions  to  the  literature  of  Brazil,  ! 

deserves  the  thanks  of  the  world  for  this  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  concern-  ' 

ing  that  Republic. 

Early  (Spanish)  Voyages  to  the  Strait  of  Magellan.  Works  issued  by  the  Hakluyt 
Society,  ^cond  series.  No.  XXVIII.  Translated  and  edited  with  a  preface, 
introduction,  and  notes,  by  Sir.  Clements  Markha,  K.  C.  B.,  vice  president  of  the 
Hakluyt  Society.  London,  printed  for  the  Society,  1911.  Octavo,  288  pages. 

As  is  stated  in  the  preface,  the  early  voyt^es  to  Magellans  Strait  have  always 
received  attention  from  the  society,  that  of  Magellan  himself,  of  Drake,  Sarmiento, 

Hawkins,  Davis,  Speilbergen,  Le  Maire,  and  Schouten  having  been  published  by  it. 

This  volume  contains  the  voyages  of  Loaysa  and  Juan  Sebastian  del  Cano,  of  Alvarez 
de  Sayavedra,  of  Alcazaba,  and  of  the  Nodals;  notes  and  related  manuscripts  are  added 
when  obtainable.  Reading  these  old  sea  travelers’  tales,  true  as  they  must  be  and 
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unembellitshed,  either  in  the  original  Spanish  or  the  closely  translated  English,  by 
tricks  of  literary  style,  is  to  go  back  over  the  almost  four  centuries  since  these  voyages 
were  undertaken,  and  to  come  face  to  face  with  what  these  navigators  and  explorers 
accomplished.  The  simple  truth  herein  told  surpasses  the  wildest  romance  of  modern 
fiction. 

The  Cartago  Earthquake.  May  4, 1910.  Octavo,  52  pages,  51  illustrations.  San  Jose, 
Costa  Rica.  Imprenta  de  Antonio  Lehmann,  1910. 

While  the  horrors  of  this  disaster  are  given  in  pictorial  and  verbal  details,  the  scien¬ 
tific  aspects  of  the  earthquake  are  carefully  presented,  and  the  data  thus  collected 
are  preserved  for  future  service.  The  text  is  in  both  English  and  Spanish,  although 
the  one  is  not  a  translation  of  the  other.  The  publication  is  part  of  the  Magazin 
Costarricense,  and  is  a  commendable  example  of  what  can  be  produced  in  that  enter¬ 
prising  country. 

A  Trip — Panama  Canal.  Quarto,  168  p^es  and  700  illustrations.  Published  by 
Avery  &  Garrison,  box  152,  Panama  City,  and  at  724  Perdido  Street,  New  Orleans, 
La.  1911. 

This  is  a  pictorial  history  of  the  canal  from  the  early  French  days  to  the  present 
time.  The  information  given  is  undoubtedly  correct,  because  it  has  been  approved 
by  those  in  authority  to  do  so,  and  certainly  never  before  has  a  task  been  more  satis¬ 
factorily  accomplished,  for  the  reader,  or  rather  the  spectator,  can  follow  through  the 
pages  all  stages  of  the  canal  and  many  correlated  conditions  on  the  Isthmus.  The 
volume  is  intended  as  a  souvenir  of  the  canal,  and  is  sold  either  direct  from  the  pub¬ 
lishers  or  by  most  book  dealers  in  Panama.  The  price  is  given  at  f3,  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  it  is  not  specified  whether  in  Panama  ($1.50)  or  United  States  gold. 

Uruguay.  By  W.  H.  Koebel.  With  a  map  and  55  illustrations.  London,  T.  Fisher 
Unwin.  New  York.  Imported  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  Octavo,  350  pages. 
Price  $3.50. 

Of  the  so-called  South  American  series — and  it  is  a  pity  that  the  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  could  not  agree  to  name  it  the  Latin-American  series,  for  it  already  includes 
Mexico  and  will  probably  add  other  Republics  outside  of  South  America — the  sixth 
to  appear  is  Uruguay.  Following  the  general  plan  established  in  previous  volumes, 
there  are  chapters  on  history,  manners  and  customs,  aborigines,  the  cities,  the  country, 
government,  industries,  commerce,  and  politics,  with  an  elaborate  appendix,  in  w'hich 
are  embodied  several  financial  and  commercial  tables.  The  book  is  a  trustworthy 
presentation  of  conditions  existing  in  Uruguay  to-day,  and  is  on  the  whole  sincerely 
flattering.  The  make-up  is  almost  perfection,  and  the  photographs  inserted  for  illus¬ 
tration  to  the  text  are  as  fine  as  any  that  have  appeared  in  similar  works  fora  long  time. 
Considering  that  the  work  is  really  one  of  reference,  opinions  are  however  rather  too 
frequently  given,  and  occasionally  alleged  facts  are  wrong.  For  instance  (p.  243), 
the  author  affirms  that  the  negroes  in  the  north  of  Uruguay  tend  to  predominate  over 
the  white.  Even  in  South  Brazil  such  is  not  the  case,  and  it  is  far  from  the  truth  in 
Uruguay.  Mr.  Koebel’s  book  is  worth  reading,  and  is  therefore  a  credit  to  those  of 
the  series  already  published. 

“Hexico.  A  History  of  Its  Progress  and  Development  in  One  Hundred  Tears." 
By  Marie  Robinson  Wright.  Philadelphia.  Georgie  Barrie  &  Sons.  1911. 
Illustrations.  511  pages.  Size  8i  by  12  inches. 

The  author,  who  has  identified  herself  by  several  works  on  the  Republic  of  Mexico, 

has  perhaps  exceeded  all  previous  efforts  in  the  volume  before  us.  With  her  facile 
pen  she  has  taken  up  the  history  of  Mexico  from  its  inception,  and  carries  us  by  her 
vivid  descriptions  through  the  vicissitudes  of  stirring  political  scenes  having  their 
culmination  in  the  birth  of  the  Republic.  From  this  point  Mrs.  Robinson  takes  up 
a  more  detailed  account  of  what  has  been  accomplished  under  Porfirio  Diaz  and  former 
Presidents. 
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Leaving  politics,  she  finds  an  extensive  field  for  the  work  of  her  pen  in  describing 
the  social  life  of  the  Mexicans  in  all  its  distinctive  phases. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  volume  short  sketches  of  the  chief  Mexican  municipalities 
are  given. 

The  book  is  profusely  illustrated,  and,  inasmuch  as  Mrs.  Robinson  is  an  acknowl¬ 
edged  authority  on  matters  Mexican,  the  text  can  be  relied  upon  as  accurate. 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  congratulating  the  author  on  the  excellence  of  the 
result  of  her  work. 

“Chile,  1851-1910.  Sixty  Years  of  Monetary  and  Financial  Questions  and  of  Banking 
Problems.”  By  Agustin  Ross.  Valparaiso.  Imprint  of  Inglesa  Westcott  &  Co. 
238  pages,  iv.  Size,  6}  by  inches. 

This  is  an  essay  on  the  complex  monetary  and  banking  affairs  of  Chile.  A  pamphlet 
is  added  containing  the  new  law  of  August  30,  1909,  entitled  the  “Law  of  conversion 
and  the  message  of  the  President  of  the  Republic,”  objecting  to  some  of  the  disposi¬ 
tions  of  that  law. 

From  the  data  that  the  author  places  before  us  it  would  seem  that  the  monetary 
matters  and  banking  events  that  have  taken  place  in  the  Republic  of  Chile  during 
the  last  60  years  hold  much  that  should  interest  the  student  of  economy,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  hardly  another  country  which  can  show  such  a  variety  of 
experiences  in  handling  of  its  finances.  The  author  classifies  the  different  periods 
as  monetary  anarchy  (up  to  1851),  bimetalism  (1851-1874),  monometalism,  silver 
(1874-1878),  inconvertibility  of  bank  notes  (1878-1879),  a  period  of  forced  currency 
of  fi.scal  paper  money  (1879-1895),  monometalism,  gold  (1895-1898),  and  now  another 
forced  currency  of  fiscal  paper  money. 

In  describing  the  financial  conditions  of  Chile,  the  author  has  gone  about  his  task 
with  the  hope  of  helping  to  bring  this  vital  question  out  of  the  confusion  which  has 
hitherto  engulfed  it.  A  book  of  this  character  will  undoubtedly  carry  weight  and 
add  much  towards  solving  this  most  difficult  of  problems. 

The  Pan  American  Union  has  received  the  following  pamphlets: 

“Packing  for  Export.  Suggestions  lor  Preparation  of  American  Merchandise  for 
Shipment  to  Foreign  Countries.”  Department  of  Commerce  anti  Labor,  Bureau  of 
Manufactures.  1911.  170  pages. 

“Cordage  and  Twine  Trade  in  Foreign  Countries.”  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  Bureau  of  Manufactures.  1911.  47  pages. 

“Commercial  Directory  of  Honduras,  1911.”  Published  by  Ernesto  Fletes  in  the 
interest  of  Honduran  trade  extension.  Hambui^,  Schroder  &  Jeve.  31  pages. 

There  has  recently  been  received  in  the  library  the  third  and  final  volume  of  the 
series  of  publications  on  the  resources  and  industries  of  Brazil,  compiled  by  the  Centro 
Industrial  of  the  department  of  agriculture  of  Brazil.  The  present  volume  entitled 
“O  Brasil,  Suas  Riquezas  Naturaes,  Suas  Industrias,”  gives  statistics  of  the  railway, 
postal,  telegraph,  and  telephone  services  of  Brazil,  reviewdng  the  history  of  railway 
construction  and  development  from  1822  to  1907.  It  also  gives  detailed  statistics  of 
the  port  movements  and  manufacturing  industry  brought  down  to  1907. 

The  first  volume  of  the  series  treated  of  the  extractive  industry  and  the  second  of 
the  agricultural  industry.  The  Centro  promises  to  publish  shortly  a  r4sum4  of  the 
three  volumes,  which  will  undoubtedly  be  of  great  value  to  readers  in  general. 

Treaty  series,  1911.  No.  12  (Arbitration  Convention  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Brazil,  signed  at  Petropolis,  June  18,  1909,  Ratifications  Exchanged  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  May  6,  1911),  as  published  by  His  Majesty’s  stationery  office,  has  just  been 
received  by  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library  for  its  permanent  files. 
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j  Le  Monde.  £ncyclop6die  Mensuelle  lUustiCe.  Anthologie  des  Revues  de  Tous  les 

I  Pays.  47  Rue  du  Foe86-aux-Loup8,  Bruxelles,  Belgique. 

I  The  initial  number  of  this  new  monthly  review  was  published  on  the  1st  of  June  in 

* ,  Brussels,  and  judging  from  its  attractive  appearance  and  the  character  of  the  articles 

reproduced  it  should  win  instant  success  with  the  reading  public  interested  in  the 
i  world’s  movements  as  recorded  in  the  standard  magazines  of  foreign  countries.  The 

June  number  contains  the  following  interesting  articles:  “Peace  and  disarmament,’’ 
by  Col.  Richard.  Gaedke,  translated  from  McClure’s;  “The  Fabian  Society  and  its 
work,”  by  Edward  R.  Pease,  secretary  of  the  Fabian  Society,  translated  from  T.  P.’s 
Magazine,  London;  “The  imperialiste  problem,”  by  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  K.  G.,  translated  from  the  United  Empire,  journal  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
ij  Institute;  “Medicine  and  its  variations,”  by  Hermann  Kerschensteiner,  translated 

i'  from  the  Siiddeustsche  Monasthefte,  published  in  Munich;  “Ancient  Spanish  paint- 

ing,  exposition  of  the  Heinemann  Gallery,  Munich,”  by  Gustave  L.  Mayer,  trans- 
■  \  lated  from  Der  Cicerone,  published  in  Leipzig;  “England:  Appearance  and  impres- 

p  sions,”  by  Archibald  Henderson,  translated  from  T.  P.’s  Magazine;  “Russian  litera- 

j'  ture  in  1910,”  par.  by  M.  D.  Agoff,  from  Revue  Contemporaine,  Russian  bimonthly 

(‘  review  published  in  French;  “The  awakening  of  China  and  its  meaning,”  speech 

it  delivered  before  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  of  Philadel¬ 

phia,  by  \Vu  Ting  Fang,  Chinese  minister  at  Washington,  translated  from  the  Annals 
h  of  the  Society;  “Electroculture,  yesterday  and  to-day,”  by  E.  Paque,  S.  J.,  from  La 

.?  Tribune  Horticole;  “Tolstoi  and  the  School  of  Yasnala-Poliana,”  by  E.  Cuny,  pro- 

4  fessor  of  Russian  at  the  School  des  Roches,  from  L’Education,  and  numerous  other 


articles  of  equal  interest. 

Our  best  wi.«hes  for  the  success  of  this  new  undertaking. 
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“Our  Canal,”  by  Albert  Edwards  in  The  Outlook  for  June  24.  begins  the  first  of  a 
group  of  articles  that  deal  with  the  many  phases  of  the  national  project,  under  the 
subhead,  “The  Boss  of  the  Job.”  Col.  Goethals  must  pay  the  penalty  of  fame  in  the 
United  States,  which  includes  biographical  vivdsection,  and  as  the  American  j)eople 
demand  first-hand  information  on  the  idiosyncrasies  of  character,  combined  with 
intimate  details  of  the  physiognomy  of  their  heroes,  the  canal  builder  is  sacrificed  to 
make  a  Sunday  supplement  holiday.  But  Mr.  Edwards  is  not  a  Sunday  supplement 
writer.  He  carries  out  his  commission  to  give  the  people  who  read  his  articles  a 
feeling  of  close  acquaintance  with  the  “Colonel”  without  intimacy.  His  stories  are 
“popular,”  but  not  familiar.  In  this  first  one  he  paints  in  contrasting  colors  the 
human  side  of  the  man  and  his  work,  for  the  canal  is  now  a  human  problem  and  not 
an  engineering  one.  Wallace  was  the  architect,  Stevens  the  contractor,  and  Goethals 
is  the  “boss”  of  the  canal,  and  anyone  who  has  worked  will  tell  you  that  the  “boss” 
is  the  one  who  gets  the  job  done.  Wallace  solved  the  picture-puzzle  problem  of  the 
plans,  Stevens  solved  the  transportation  problem,  and  Goethals  is  solving  the  labor 
problem. 

Mr.  Edwards  gives  a  hint  of  the  many  administrative  duties  that  fill  the  days  of 
the  chief  engineer  of  the  Canal  Commission,  and  not  the  least  important  of  these  is  the 
unique  “court”  the  Colonel  holds  on  Sundays.  Taking  advantage  of  the  human 
craving  “to  tell  our  troubles,”  Col.  Goethals  holds  sessions  wherein  every  employee 
on  the  zone  can  make  a  verbal  complaint  and  receive,  if  not  immediate  satisfaction, 
at  least  a  considerate  hearing  and  an  immediate  answer  that  his  particular  “wrong” 
will  be  righted  if  his  claim  is  just,  or  otherwise  a  strong  intimation  that  the  “incident 
is  closed,”  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  chancelleries. 

Col.  Goethals  is  one  of  our  best  national  products — a  soldier.  Paradoxical  as  this 
sounds  in  a  country  where  fighting  men  are  at  a  discount,  yet  it  is  true.  The  soldierly 
virtues  are  the  springs  of  his  success  in  his  present  work.  Disciplined  enthusiasm — 
that  is  the  current  that  keeps  the  “live  wires”  humming  on  the  canal,  and  the 
soldier  has  generated  this  current.  Again  he  shows  he  can  take  orders  as  well  as  give 
them.  The  American  Nation  is  his  boss.  He  is  only  a  “wheel”  in  the  machinery, 
a  big  wheel,  but  still  a  wheel. 

To  summarize.  There  is  the  spirit,  born  of  West  Point,  that  he  puts  in  his  work, 
which  makes  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal  seem  a  more-to-be-desired  achieve¬ 
ment  than  the  attainment  of  ultimate  salvation  to  Col.  Goethals. 

“Our  Predecessors  on  the  Job,”  the  second  article  of  Mr.  Albert  Edwards’s  series  on 
the  canal,  gives  a  thumb-nail  history  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  movement  from  the  time  of 
the  knightly  Balboa  down  to  the  days  of  dogged  Bunau-Varilla.  It  may  be  said  that 
when  after  infinite  toil  the  first  discoverer  launched  two  boats  on  the  Pacific,  and 
sailed  to  the  Pearl  Islands  to  see  their  wealth  and  hear  of  the  riches  of  Peru,  the  idea 
of  the  canal  was  bom.  A  discussion  of  fantastic  projects  for  the  joining  of  oceans  will 
be  found  in  musty  Spanish  tomes.  The  discussion  became  so  instant  that  King 
Philip  II  forbade  it,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Inquisition,  who  considered  the  idea 
of  altering  God’s  plan  of  the  universe  as  sacrilege.  Reviewing  the  early  schemes 
Mr.  Edwards  naturally  gives  much  space  to  the  efforts  of  the  French  in  their  attempt 
on  the  work.  De  Lesseps,  he  pictures  in  lenient  lines,  despite  the  fact  that  even  his 
most  ardent  advocates  can  not  absolve  him  from  the  sin  of  “high  finance.” 
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“How  We  Pulled  the  Teeth  of  the  Tropics,”  the  third  of  the  four  promised  articles 
on  the  Panama  Canal  by  Mr.  Edwards  appears  in  The  Outlook  for  August. 

In  this  paper  the  author  discusses  the  great  work  that  has  been  accomplished  by 
Col.  Gorgas  and  his  untiring  subordinates.  MTiatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  either 
engineers  or  laymen  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  canal  project  or  any  allied  questions, 
there  can  be  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  of  accomplish¬ 
ment  had  not  the  “yellow  dragon”  been  laid.  Yellow  fever  was  a  fire  that  consumed 
the  personnel  sent  out  under  the  French  r^ime  with  the  constancy  of  ever-burning 
Indian  funeral  pyres.  The  practical  people  of  the  United  States  would  never  have 
tolerated  a  Government-conducted  scheme,  no  matter  of  what  great  importance,  that 
involved  the  loss  of  life  shown  by  the  French  statistics;  rather  throw  up  the  whole 
work  as  chimerical  than  see  the  best  of  their  engineers  and  mechanics  sacrificed  on 
the  altar  of  this  scourge-god  of  the  Tropics. 

It  is  typical  of  human  nature  that  we  forget  our  fear  of  disease  when  sickness  has 
been  wiped  out,  so  now  we  do  not  find  our  public  prints  devoted  to  pages  of  extrava¬ 
gantly  illustrated  articles  depicting  the  borrows  of  yellow  fever  and  showing  how  the 
constant  supervision  of  Col.  Gorgas  has  laid  this  ghost. 

When  the  clank  of  the  last  steel  crane  is  silenced  and  the  waters  of  the  two  oceans 
mingle,  no  one  will  deserve  more  honor  for  his  share  in  the  accomplishment  of  this 
continent-altering  work  than  Col.  Gorgas. 

Mr.  Edwards’  articles  are  of  great  interest,  containing  just  the  material  that  a  time- 
pressed  reader  needs  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  good  working  knowledge  of  canal  conditions. 

“The  Panama  Canal”  is  the  title  of  a  comprehensive  descriptive  article  appearing 
in  The  Engineer  for  June  9,  in  which  the  author,  Percy  F.  Martin,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  com¬ 
piles  all  the  pertinent  facts  and  the  associated  technical  data  into  a  clear  and  concise 
record  of  the  work  now  being  done  in  Panama.  Some  enlightening  diagrams  and 
illustrations  are  given.  On  the  whole,  the  article  is  one  of  the  best  that  it  has  been 
our  pleasure  to  read. 

Mr.  Martin  ends  with  a  few  paragraphs  of  frank  admiration  for  the  manner  in  which 
this  great  American  work  is  being  carried  out. 

We  can  show  no  higher  appreciation  of  his  kindly  expressed  admiration  than  by 
voicing  the  hope  that  every  American  will  read  this  very  valuable  article. 

“Panama  Bonds  and  Consols”  is  the  heading  of  a  column  in  The  Economist  for 
July  8,  which  discusses  the  success  of  the  recent  Panama  bond  issue,  and  attributes 
this  success  to  the  ability  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  MacVeagh,  who  has  in 
the  method  used  given  an  opportunity  for  the  small  investor  to  become  the  holder  of 
Government  securities. 

“An  Engineer’s  Impressions  of  the  Panama  Canal,”  by  James  Dix  Schuyler,  in 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Bankers’  Association  for  July,  gives  the  impressions  of 
a  visitor  who  has  gone  very  thoroughly  into  the  different  phases  of  the  present  canal 
construction.  Mr.  Schuyler  lays  especial  emphasis  on  the  very  valuable  work  that 
has  been  done  by  the  medical  department  under  the  direction  of  Col.  Gorgas,  which 
he  describes  as  a  miracle  of  sanitation. 

“The  Great  Waterway  of  the  American  Continent,”  by  Fielding  Provost,  in  The 
Pan  American  Magazine  for  June,  gives  short  historical  information  anent  the  first 
efforts  made  to  find  an  interoceanic  waterway  across  Nicaragua. 

“  The  Practical  Side  of  the  Panama  Canal,”  by  Frank  L.  Nelson,  in  The  World 
To-Day  for  June,  is  a  look  into  the  future.  The  author  takes  up  the  question  of 
shipping  and  docking  facilities  and  the  allied  subject  of  installation  of  terminal  serv¬ 
ices,  which  will  be  most  important  when  the  canal  is  completed.  The  author  points 
out  that  the  opening  of  the  Isthmian  waterway  will  mean  a  great  market  for  the  United 
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States  in  the  Central  and  South  American  countries.  He  takes  up  in  detail  the 
opportunities  they  will  present  to  the  merchants  of  the  United  States  on  the  west 
coast  of  South  America,  and  urges  prompt  action  by  the  United  States  in  order  to  be 
in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  the  new  world  of  commerce  to  be  opened. 

“  The  True  Komance  of  Panama,”  by  Fullerton  L.  Waldo,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  in  The 
Bulletin  of  the  Geographic  Society  of  Philadelphia  for  July,  is  a  brief  account  of  the 
early  explorations  and  the  first  surveys  undertaken  with  the  object  of  finding  the 
path  for  the  interoceanic  waterway.  Mr.  Waldo  liegins  with  the  dreams  of  the  Con- 
quistadores,  and  from  his  examination  of  ancient  records,  proves  that  the  germ  of 
the  idea  for  a  canal  has  existed  almost  from  the  date  of  the  discovery  of  the  Pacific 
by  Balboa.  His  article  gives  us  fascinating  details  of  the  fantastic  projects  first  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  men  who  spent  most  of  their  lives  cruising  in  the  West  Indian  waters. 
He  also  tells  of  the  attempts  made  to  find  the  waterway  via  the  Atrato  River,  a  route 
which  has  its  advocates  even  to-day. 

“  The  Folly  of  Fortifying  the  Panama  Canal,”  in  The  Independent  for  July  20,  by  the 
Hon.  James  A.  Tawney,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Sixty- 
first  Congress.  Mr.  Tawney’s  views  on  the  subject  are  very'  well  known,  as  he  has 
voiced  them  in  the  Halls  of  Congress.  The  question,  however,  now  seems  to  be  past 
the  stage  of  discussion. 

‘‘Our  Neighbor  Mexico,”  by  John  Birkinbine,  past  president  of  the  Franklin  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Philadelphia  and  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  is  a  paper 
appearing  in  The  National  Geographic  Magazine  for  May,  1911.  The  author  furnishes 
us  with  much  general  information  relative  to  the  conditions  in  Mexico  and  illustrates 
his  text  with  some  excellent  photographs  which  give  the  stranger  an  idea  of  life  in 
the  Republic  on  our  southern  border. 

This  number  of  The  National  Geographic  Magazine  also  contains  a  map  of  Mexico, 
which  is  both  useful  and  timely. 

‘‘Lower  California,”  by  E.  W.  Nelson,  is  another  article  in  the  same  magazine, 
describing  a  2,000  mile  journey  through  the  most  extraordinary  cacti  forests  of  the 
world.  Mr.  Nelson,  who  is  a  member  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
made  this  trip  and  has  gathered  a  wealth  of  valuable  data  on  the  physical  character¬ 
istics  of  this  unique  peninsular.  He  considers  the  flora  of  the  country  visited  the 
most  extraordinary  in  the  world.  The  picture  of  the  Creeping  Devil  Cactus  is  in  itself 
sufficient  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  contention. 

‘‘A  Beading  Journey  Through  Mexico,”  is  the  comprehensive  title  that  includes  a 
number  of  articles  all  dealing  with  allied  subjects  that  appear  in  The  Chautauquan 
for  August.  The  material  is  given  us  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a  guidebook  style, 
but  in  justice  to  the  different  authors,  we  must  say  that  this  is  not  meant  in  any  criti¬ 
cism  of  their  English,  for  the  story  of  Mexico,  as  told  herein,  all  reads  very  smoothly. 
It  is  just  the  sort  of  book  that  any  prospective  visitor  to  Mexico  should  provide  him¬ 
self  with  before  leaving  New  York. 

‘‘The  Mexican  National  Theater,”  is  described  by  Adamo  Boari,  the  architect,  in 
the  May  number  of  ‘‘Architect  and  Building.” 

The  Bulletin  has  already  published  some  pictures  of  this  beautiful  architectural 
project. 

‘‘A  Trip  to  Chichen  Itza,”  in  The  Museum  Journal  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  contains  the  text  of  the  first  description  of  this  historical  city,  which  description 
was  found  in  the  notes  of  Diego  de  Landa,  Bishop  of  Yucatan.  The  author  gives  us 
a  rapid  sketch  of  his  journey  through  that  country,  so  vividly  described  by  the  bishop. 
Some  excellent  photographs  illustrate  the  article. 
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“New  Architecture  in  Old  Mexico,’’  by  C.  M.  Price  in  Arts  and  Decoration  for 
August,  takes  up  the  matter  of  Mexican  architecture  as  affected  by  the  wonderfully 
elaborate  buildings  of  the  Toltecs  and  the  Aztecs  and  its  development  through  the 
Spanish  Mission  period  down  to  the  present  day.  The  house  taken  U)  illustrate  the 
example  of  the  latest  system  of  monolithic  construction  is  one  designed  by  Mr.  A. 
Boari,  who  will  be  best  known  as  the  architect  of  the  national  theater.  In  the  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  house  shown  he  has  achieved  a  wonderfully  attractive  and  unique  resi¬ 
dence.  The  amount  of  originality  displayed  is  striking,  and  the  architect  makes 
known  the  quality  of  his  genius  by  his  boldness  in  breaking  away  from  conventional 
standards.  The  finished  project  entirely  warrants  this  boldness  of  treatment,  and  it 
is  safe  to  prophesy  that  Mr.  Boari  has  sounded  a  new  motiff  in  the  art  of  monolithic 
construction. 

“Gods  of  the  Aztecs’’  is  the  title  of  an  article  in  the  Pan-American  Magazine  for 
August.  Mr.  Fielding  Provost,  the  author,  writes  of  the  legendary  history  of  the 
Mexican  gods,  and  gives  us  curious  information  relative  to  their  distinctive  attributes. 

“  Travel  in  Mexico,’’  by  C.  S.  Thomas,  jr.,  in  The  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal 
for  June  17,  details  the  difficulties  of  travel  the  exporter  and  prospector  will  find 
when  he  attempts  to  leave  the  main  highways  of  Mexico. 

“  Drug  Trade  in  Mexico.  Opportunities  for  Manufacturers  and  Something  About 
the  Larger  Buyer,’’  by  C.  T.  Mason,  appears  in  the  American  Exporter  for  August. 

“  Denouncing  Mineral  Lands  in  Mexico,’’  by  J.  P.  Flynn,  jr.,  and  W.  B.  Baggaley 
in  The  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  for  July  22,  is  an  article  of  considerable 
importance  to  any  miner  who  is  interested  in  opening  up  some  of  the  new  mining 
districts  across  the  line.  The  author  gives  the  method  of  procedure,  which  is  simple, 
but  must  be  followed  exactly. 

“  Lost  Among  the  Floating  Gardens  of  Mexico,’’  is  a  story'  by  Lem.  A.  Willard  in 
The  Mid-Pacific  for  July.  We  beg  to  call  the  author’s  attention  to  an  oft  repeated 
misspelling.  The  canal  is  called  “viga,”  and  not  “vega,”  as  he  writes  the  word 
throughout  his  article. 

“Now  is  Opportune  Time  to  Seek  Mexican  Trade,”  is  a  good  commercial  article  by 
Lionel  Samuel  in  Exporters’  Review  for  June. 

“  The  Present  Investment  Situation  in  Mexico,”  is  a  description  of  present  financial 
conditions  in  our  sister  Republic,  which  has  been  written  by  M.  B.  Katze  for  The 
Bankers  Magazine  for  August.  The  author  is  extremely  optimistic,  as  conditions 
warrant  him  to  be,  and  he  ventures  the  prophecy  that  the  State  of  Mexico  will  be 
normal  very  shortly. 

“  Mexico’s  Future,”  by  Chester  T.  Crowell,  in  The  Independent  for  July  20,  is  an 
article  in  which  the  author  takes  the  opposite  viewpoint,  but  it  would  seem  that 
events  have  not  justified  him  in  his  conclusions. 

“  The  Andean  Garden  of  the  Gods,”  by  William  V.  Alford,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  in  the  Sep¬ 
tember  number  of  the  Century  Magazine  describes  a  remarkable  natural  phenomenon 
found  in  almost  the  center  of  Peru.  On  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Cordilleras  there 
stretches  out  a  great  forest  valley,  or  thus  it  seems  when  viewed  from  the  higher  lands. 
Upon  descending  to  the  valley,  however,  the  entire  appearance  of  the  place  is  changed. 
What  looked  to  be  curious  arboreal  growths  now  become  remarkable  quartz,  granite, 
and  sandstone  monuments,  obelisks,  and  spires.  Stones  of  many  tons’  weight  are 
irregularly  balanced  on  the  apexes  of  slender  shafts;  great  masses  of  rock  rise  on  all 
sides  in  fantastic  shapes,  making  a  Brobdingnagian  stone  forest.  As  would  be  expected , 
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there  are  many  features  that  fascinate  the  mind  of  the  geologist,  for  it  might  be  said 
that  nature  had  hidden  away  here,  near  the  top  of  the  highest  Andes,  a  librarj’  of 
world  history  telling  of  its  making. 

“A  South  American  California,”  a  short  illustrated  article  by  O.  Sperber  in  the 
Bankers’  Magazine  for  July,  deals  with  the  coast  region  of  Peru. 

£1  Sendero  Teosofico,  a  periodical  published  by  the  students  of  the  Theosophic 
school  at  Point  Loma,  Cal.,  shows  great  care  in  the  matter  of  its  text  and  illustrations. 

The  article  entitled  “Los  Indios  Blancos  del  Peru,”  advances  the  rather  interesting 
theorj'  that  the  white  races  inhabiting  South  America  in  pre-Incan  times  have  dis¬ 
appeared  through  the  process  of  degeneration. 

“Agriculture”  is  the  title  of  the  leading  article  in  Peru  To-Day  for  June,  and  “  The 
Salt  Industry  of  Peru”  the  principal  article  appearing  in  the  July  number  of  the 
same  publication. 

This  magazine  continues  to  give  reliable  and  enlightening  monthly  accounts  of  the 
advancement  of  the  Peruvian  Republic,  a  nation  rapidly  taking  its  place  in  the  van 
of  La  tin- American  countries. 

“A  Hard-Luck  Country,”  is  the  first  article  in  the  Inca  Chronicle  for  June.  This’ 
periodical  has  passed  the  stage  of  experiment  and  takes  its  i)lace  as  one  of  the  best 
mediums  of  information  on  its  special  subject. 

“Venezuelan  Coast  Patrol  Boat”  is  indicative  of  the  progress  made  by  our  Latin- 
American  neighbors.  We  have  the  picture  and  description  of  the  Venezuelan  coast¬ 
guard  ship  29  de  Enero  in  Shipping  Illustrated  of  August  2G.  This  is  the  first  steam¬ 
boat  ever  built  in  Venezuela,  and  it  is  a  very  creditable  result  that  speaks  well  for  an 
infant  industry'. 

“Venezuela,”  by  W.  H.  Booth,  appears  in  Cassier’s  Magazine  for  July.  In  this 
paper  the  author  takes  up  a  consideration  of  the  trade  possibilities  of  the  country- 
described.  He  devotes  several  paragraplis  to  the  transportation  question,  always 
important  in  new  territory,  and  lays  stress  upon  the  value  of  the  Orinoco  River  in  this 
matter.  He  speaks  very  highly-  of  the  opportunities  offered  for  cattle  raising  in  the 
Orinoco  Valley. 

The  article  is  of  added  value  because  it  gives  first-hand  descriptions  of  little-known 
territory,  gained  from  an  extensive  journey  throughout  this  section  of  Venezuela. 

“  Hy  Journey  from  Ealacoou  to  the  Orinoco,”  by  M.  McTurk,  C.  M.  G.,  is  a  short 
paper  describing  the  voy-age  of  the  author  to  the  Callao  mine  district  in  Venezuela, 
which  appears  in  Timehri,  the  journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  and  Commercial 
Society-  of  British  Guiana. 

“Commercial  Venezuela,”  in  Commercial  America  for  July,  gives  an  analysis  of  the 
export  and  import  trade  of  that  country,  showing  how  the  United  States  leads  in  the 
most  developed  and  potential  resources. 

“Genesis  of  Bolivian  Tin  Deposits,”  in  the  August  12  issue  of  The  Engineering 
and  Mining  Journal,  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  three  articles  by  Miltiades  Armas,  describ¬ 
ing  this  profitable  industry. 

The  second  article,  “The  tin  deposits  of  Bolivia,”  appears  in  the  number  for 
August  19. 

“  Tin  Mining  and  Milling  in  Bolivia,”  in  the  August  26  issue  of  this  periodical  is 
the  third  of  the  series,  in  which  the  author  gives  many  technical  details  of  undoubted 
interest  to  those  who  realize  the  possibility  of  Bolivia  as  a  tin-producing  country. 
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Without  doubt  there  is  every  chance  for  the  profitable  investment  of  capital  in 
similar  enterprises,  and  conditions  would  indicate  that  only  a  lack  of  systematic 
direction  of  development  prevents  Bolivia  from  being  the  greatest  tin-producing 
countrj'  of  the  world. 

“Quito— Where  Eternal  Spring  Keigns,”  a  descriptive  article  by  J.  W.  Davies,  is 
printed  in  Travel  for  September.  The  author  dwells  on  the  charms  and  attractions 
of  this  remarkable  city,  nearly  2  miles  above  sea  level  and  situated  directly  beneath 
the  Equator,  yet  enjoying  a  remarkably  equable  climate.  Mr  Davies  adds  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  touch  by  his  description  of  the  Quitonian  mode  of  courtship. 

“  Semiconvertible  Cars  for  the  Havana  Central  Sailroad,’’  a  description,  appears 
in  the  Brill  Magazine  for  August. 

The  Brill  Co.  has  shown  great  enterprise  in  obtaining  contracts  for  much  in  the 
way  of  railroad  rolling  stock  supplies  throughout  all  Latin  America,  and  this  last 
example  of  their  energy  is  in  line  with  their  previous  successes. 

“  Engineering  Problems  in  Nicaragua,”  by  T.  Lane  Carter,  appears  in  the  August 
number  of  The  Engineering  Magazine.  Mr.  Carter,  who  is  an  engineer  of  considerable 
practical  experience  in  the  country  of  which  he  writes,  gives  us  a  running  account 
of  the  work  of  the  gold  prospector  in  Nicaragua.  He  also  takes  up  other  engineering 
problems  that  will  confront  those  who  go  in  the  wake  of  future  developments  of  this 
countrj'. 

“  The  Galapagos  Islands,”  is  the  title  of  one  of  the  numerous  articles  appearing  in 
the  South  American  Supplement  of  the  London  Times  of  June  28. 

In  an  editorial  of  the  same  paper  a  reference  is  made  to  an  article  recently  appearing 
in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  describing  this  rarely  visited  but  extremely 
interesting  group  of  islands. 

The  Times  Supplement  contains  its  usual  number  of  excellent  political  and  descrip¬ 
tive  articles  dealing  with  Latin-American  affairs. 

The  National  Magazine  for  July,  gives  a  couple  of  columns  to  an  appreciation  of  the 
work  that  is  being  done  by  this  institution.  The  editor  of  that  very  up-to-date 
magazine  pays  a  warm  compliment  to  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  and  the  staff  that  assists  him. 

“  The  Great  Work  of  the  Pan  American  Union,”  by  Flynn  Wayne,  is  an  article 
appearing  in  the  August  number  of  the  same  magazine,  which  gives  the  reader  a 
mental  picture  of  the  beautiful  new  building  that  the  Pan  American  Union  now 
occupies,  as  well  as  the  manifold  character  of  work  being  carried  on  within  its  walls. 
The  author  concludes  with  a  short  r^sum^  of  conditions  in  the  different  Latin-American 
countries. 

“  The  Pan  American  Union  and  Its  Mission,”  by  Albert  Hale  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  Staff,  is  in  the  Municipal  Development  Magazine  for  June.  The  author,  as 
indicated  above,  is  one  of  the  staff  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  and  has  compiled 
this  data  and  given  prominence  to  its  work  because  of  the  exceedingly  great  number 
of  inquiries  that  come  to  the  office  daily  in  reference  to  what  the  Pan  American 
Union  has  accomplished  and  is  accomplishing. 

“  The  Pan  American  Mail  Line  to  Transequatorial  Ports,”  an  editorial  appearing 
n  Latin  America  for  August  21,  tells  of  the  return  of  the  Hon.  James  M.  Porch,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pan  American  Steamship  Co.,  who  has  been  the  most  active  figure  in 
this  projected  shipping  scheme. 

The  Pan  American  Beview,  published  in  New  Orleans,  contains  the  usual  articles 
of  local  and  Latin  American  interest. 
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“  Our  Merchant  Marine  and  the  South  American  Bepublics,”  is  a  discussion  in 
the  Scientific  American  for  July  15  on  the  need  of  first-class  ships  as  an  aid  to  closer 
commercial  relations,  by  John  Barrett,  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
Union. 

In  Chicago  Commerce  of  June  30,  there  is  a  letter  from  the  South  American  repre¬ 
sentative  of  this  periodical  describing  the  present  commercial  outlook  in  South 
America. 

“The  Pan  American  Commercial  Conference,”  the  heading  of  an  article  in  The  Pan 
American  Magazine  for  July,  is  a  summarj'  of  the  data  compiled  in  a  book  recently 
issued  by  the  Pan  American  Union,  "The  Proceedings  of  the  Pan  American  Com¬ 
mercial  Conference.”  In  this  article  the  great  value  of  the  publication  is  attested. 

“The  Wooden  Bose  of  the  Volcan  de  Fuego,”  is  another  article  in  the  same  magazine 
written  and  illustrated  by  Lilian  E.  Elliott.  This  curious  natural  phenomenon  is 
remarkable.  The  wooden  flower  consists  of  an  e.xcrescence  from  the  branch  of  any 
tree,  consequent  to  the  invasion  of  a  certain  parasite  which  forces  itself  into  the  fibers 
of  the  wood  and  develops  a  curious  spherical  substance  which  bears  a  remarkable 
resemblance  to  a  wide-open  rose. 

“Mining  in  Guatemala,”  “Trade  in  British  Honduras,”  “Modern  Mining  and 
Milling  at  Chiantla,  Guatemala  and  Salvador,”  and  “Salvador  and  Her  Mineral 
Wealth,”  are  the  titles  of  certain  other  papers  appearing  in  the  same  magazine. 

“Eldorado,”  an  unsigned  paper  appearing  in  The  Scottish  Geographical  Magazine 
for  July,  is  a  compilation  of  such  data  as  is  available  relative  to  the  first  expeditions  that 
sailed  with  the  object  of  discovering  the  fabled  treasure  land.  Raleigh’s  fantastic 
description  of  the  treasures  to  be  found  in  a  country  situated  somewhere  in  the  Orinoco 
basin  was  the  incentive  of  many  attempts  to  reach  a  nation  supposed  to  rival  Peru  in  its 
wealth.  This  romantic  chapter  of  American  historj^  has  yet  to  be  written  in  the 
fullness  of  its  possibilities. 

“Our  Friends  the  Bees,”  by  A.  I.  Root  and  E.  R.  Root,  in  The  National  Geographic 
Magazine  for  July,  while  incidentally  discussing  the  transportation  problem  of  the 
proverbial  busy  workers,  gives  an  illustration  of  hives  packed  for  export  to  Argentina, 
a  picture  which  is  illustrative  of  the  awakened  interest  of  the  American  exporter  in 
South  American  fields. 

“The  Man  Who  Discovered  the  Pacific,”  by  Henry  Ward  Bland,  appears  in  the 
Overland  Monthly  for  August.  This  paper  is  a  synopsis  of  the  storj'  of  Balboa  and 
the  adventures  that  befell  him  before  he  achieved  the  fruition  of  his  labors.  The 
author’s  figures  as  to  the  strength  of  the  band  that  made  the  memorable  march  to  the 
south  sea  do  not  agree  with  those  furnished  by  Washington  Irving.  However,  the 
investigator  often  meets  with  conflicts  of  authority  on  such  points. 

“New  American  Doctrines,”  by  Edward  Perrj-,  in  the  July  number  of  Overland 
Monthly,  is  an  article  in  which  the  author  puts  forth  many  speculations  anent  future 
conditions  in  South  America  and  suggests  conclusions  not  warranted  by  history.  It 
is  ever  dangerous  to  grow  a  prophecy  from  a  bed  of  statistics,  however  fertile.  So 
many  special  causes  enter  into  the  reasons  for  the  variation  of  annual  import  and 
export  figures  that  a  conclusion  based  on  the  ups  and  downs  of  such  figures  can  be 
nothing  more  than  a  generalization,  and  would  be  just  about  as  valuable  to  the  student 
of  social  economy  as  generalizations  usually  are.  Mr.  Perry’s  imagination  has  led 
him  far  afield  in  the  land  of  fancy.  However,  his  motive  in  calling  the  attention  of  his 
fellow  countrymen  to  that  portion  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  which  the  average 
citizen  of  the  United  States  treats  with  studied  neglect,  is  commendable.  The  article 
holds  the  attention  despite  doubtful  premises  and  an  extremely  improbable  conclusion. 
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“The  Economic  Climatology  of  the  Coffee  District  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,’’  by  Ro))ert 
I)eC.  A\'ard,  of  Hainan!  University,  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Geographical 
Society,  June,  points  out  the  need  of  systematic  climatological  investigation  in  this 
part  of  Brazil. 


“High  Lights  of  South  America,’’  by  Forbes  Lindsay  in  the  September  issue  of 
Lippincott’s,  is  a  short  paper  in  which  the  author  takes  up  some  of  the  numerous  illu¬ 
sions  that  those  who  are  ignorant  of  conditions  in  South  America  still  cherish.  The 
article  is  a  short  summarj’  of  the  greatness  of  Latin- American  land. 
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“The  Geography  of  North-Eastern  Bahia,’’  by  John  C.  Branner,  is  the  first  paper  on 
the  geography  of  a  little  known  section  of  Brazil,  appearing  in  The  Geographical 
Journal  for  August.  The  author  spent  much  time  in  and  gave  much  study  to  this 
section  of  the  world,  and  his  maps  have  proved  trustworthy  and  accurate. 

“Improvement  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,’’  in  “  Shipping”  Illustrated  of  August  12,  describes 
the  recent  work  that  is  being  done  on  the  port  works  o  fthis  Brazilian  harbor. 

“The  Aborigines  of  South  America,  A  Study  from  a  Missionary  and  Commercial 
Standpoint,”  by  R.  J.  Hunt,  appears  in  the  July  number  of  The  Missionary  Review 
of  the  World.  In  this  article  the  author  gives  a  study  of  the  difficulties  that  confront 
the  missionary  in  the  interior  of  Paraguay. 

“Forestry  in  the  American  Tropics,”  is  the  title  of  a  short  article  appearing  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Forestry  by  the  authority,  John  Gifford.  The  author  writes  of  the  quick  returns 
that  might  be  obtained  by  timber  growers  who  cultivate  the  Cedrela  trees  in  tropical 
countries. 

“South  American  Markets  and  Our  Merchant  Marine,”  by  G.  J.  Corey  in  Commerce 
and  Industries  of  August,  is  another  article  on  the  subject  of  trade  expansion  in  south¬ 
ern  waters. 

“A  Journey  Across  South  America,”  a  translation  of  an  article  by  F.  Glaizot,  on 
observations  made  while  working  in  Bolivia  and  on  a  trip  from  La  Paz  to  Para,  Brazil, 
by  way  of  the  Andes  and  the  Amazon,  appears  in  the  July  8  issue  of  The  Engineering 
and  Mining  Journal. 

“Our  Commerce  with  Latin- America,”  an  economic  article  by  Edwin  Maxey,  appears 
in  Moody’s  Magazine  for  August. 

"An  Argentine  Love  Drama,”  by  David  Hannay,  in  Blackwood’s  Edinburgh  Maga¬ 
zine  for  June,  gives  the  tragical  story  of  Ladislao  Gutierrez  and  Camila  O’Gorman* 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Rosas,  a  former  President  of  Argentina. 

“How  to  Increase  Our  Trade  with  Cuba,”  is  an  enlightening  article  in  the  August 
issue  of  Exporters’  Review,  by  J.  Nelson  Polhamus,  consul  of  Cuba,  at  New  Orleans, 
La. 

“Boating  Through  the  Colombian  Jungle,”  by  H.  D.  Ashton  in  Travel  for  July,  gives 
in  detail  the  interesting  experiences  of  a  traveler  from  Barranquilla  to  Bogota. 

“Dampiei,  Pirate,  Explorer,  and  Author,”  an  article  by  John  R.  Spears,  appears  in 
The  Outing  Magazine  for  August. 

“The  Losing  of  Terence  McGuire,”  is  the  title  of  an  article  by  Albert  Eugene 
Wright,  in  the  July  number  of  The  Sunset  Magazine. 

“Gold  Dredging  in  Colombia,”  by  Charles  Janin,  is  in  the  Mining  and  Scientific 
Press  of  July  22. 

“The  Trade  of  Quezaltenango,”  is  a  short  report  in  the  January-February  issue  of 
the  Guatemalan  Review. 

“Guatemala  and  the  Trade  Field  which  it  OfiFers,”  by  C.  T.  Mason,  is  the  leading 
article  in  the  Exporters  and  Importers  Journal  for  June  10. 

“The  Mayari  Iron  Mines,  Oriente  Province,  Island  of  Cuba,  as  Developed  by  the 
Spanish-American  Iron  Co.,”  a  paper  by  James  E.  Little,  appears  in  the  August  issue 
of  the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers. 

“Nicaragua  and  Its  Gold  Industry,”  by  T.  Lane  Carter,  is  one  of  the  principal 
articles  in  the  August  12  number  of  the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press. 

Porto  Rico  Progress  is  an  up-to-date  periodical  published  in  San  Juan,  with  the 
object  of  proclaiming  the  island  and  its  industries  to  the  world. 
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.SUBJECT  MATTER  Of  CONSULAR  REPORT; 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  UP  TO  JUNE  1,  1911. 


Title. 

ARGENTINA. 

Labor  strikes  in  Buenos  .\ires  in  1910.. 


Date. 


1911. 
Apr.  13 


Wood  alcohol . 

Fast  steamship  service  between  Europe  and  the  River  Piate _ 

New  Buenos  Aires  customhouse,  photographs . 

Argentine  crops.  1910-11 . 

Bulletin  of  the  “  Defense  .\gricola” . 

Opening  of  the  Argentine  North  Eastern  Ry.  Extension . 

“  La  Immigracion”  of  Buenos  Aires,  of  Apr.  29, 1911,  copies  of. .. 
Trade  notes;  Fast  trains  between  Buenos  Aires  and  Rosario. 
Committee  to  pass  on  various  automatic  couplings  for  railroad. 
.Scheme  to  construct  railway  connecting  Rio  and  Buenos  Aires. 
Argentine  Government  approved  with  Central  Argentine  Ry. 
for  construction  of  irrigation  works  in  Province  of  Cordoba. 
Heavy  rains  in  Province  of  Buenos  Aires.  New  port  works 
at  Buenos  Aires.  Discharging  of  heavy  cargoes. 

Exportation  of  wheat  for  the  4  months  ended  Apr.  30, 1911 . 

Pnmuction,  importation,  and  consumption  of  tobacco  in  .\rgen- 
tina. 

Use  of  steam  rollers  in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads 
in  foreign  countries. 

Argentine  meat  trade . 


Apr.  22 

..do _ 

.\pr.  23 
Apr.  25 
Anr.  29 
Slay  2 
May  4 
May  6 


May  11 
May  12 

...do _ 

May  13 


Cotton  growing  in  the  Chaco;  report  on,  by  the  inspector  of  lands 
and  colonies  to  the  minister  of  agriculture. 

Trade  notes:  Automobiles  imported  into  .\rgentina.  Construc¬ 
tion  of  extension  works  at  Bahia  Blanca.  Figures  relating  to 
breweries  in  Argentina.  Exploitation  of  forest  laud  in  Chaco. 
Bill  authorizing  project  of  connecting  Parana  River.  Popula¬ 
tion  of  municipalities  of  Buenos  Aires. 

Argentine  crops,  1910-11 . 

Extension  of  port  of  Buenos  Aires . 

Manufacture  of  gypsum  in  .\rgentina . 

Argentine  ship  construction . 


May  19 
May  24 


May  27 
May  29 
June  2 
June  5 


Foreign  commerce  of  Argentina  for  the  quarter  ended  Mar.  31, 


June  7 


1911. 

Bulletin  of  the  ministry  of  public  works . 

Trade  notes:  Direct  line  of  steamers  l)etween  Norway  and 
Buenos  Aires.  Population  of  Buenos  Aires  in  April.  1911, 
was  1,326,993.  Constniction  of  new  steel  post  office  in  Buenos 
.\ires.  Sale  of  plat  of  land  for  *647  per  square  meter.  Siphon 
heads  not  to  be  placed  on  market.  First  woman  admitted 
to  practice  law.  PropiKed  shipbuilding  yard  near  La  Plata. 

Comodoro  Rivadavia  petroleum . 

Annual  report,  1910 . 

Bulletin  of  the  “Defense  Agricola” . 

New  Argentine  loan,  signing  of  contract  for . 

Bulletin  of  the  ministry  of  public  works . 

Sale  of  adding  and  calculating  machines  in  Argentina . 

Duties  on  petroleum,  lumber,  etc . 

.\nnual  production  of  beer  in  .\rgentina . 

Trade  notes:  Contracts  for  construction  of  dry  dock  at  Puerto 
Belgrano  capable  of  holding  the  large  battleships  now  being 
constructed  in  the  United  States.  Complete  collection  of 
.Argentina  stamps  recently  sold.  W'ork  on  the  subway  in 
Buenos  .Aires.  Population  of  Buenos  Aires.  Concession  for 
a  deep-water  port  on  River  Paroja.  President  of  Argentina 
has  approved  plans  of  irrigation  board  for  irrigation  canals  in 
islands  of  Choel-Choel.  Government  approved  plans  for  con¬ 
struction  of  new  sections  of  ports  of  Ibicuy.  Project  for  en¬ 
larging  the  port  of  Buenos  Aires. 

Exports  of  the  United  States  to  the  Argentine  Republic  for  year 
ending  June  30, 1910. 


June  7 
...do . 


June  13 
June  14 

...do . 

June  17 
June  21 
June  29 

...do _ 

July  5 
July  7 


July  12 


Increase  in  exports  of  United  States  to  Argentina .  Aug.  1 


Author. 


R.  M.  Bartleman,  consul  gen¬ 
eral,  Buenos  Aires. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

H.  P.  Coffin, consul,  Rosario. 

R.  M.  Bartleman.  consul  gen¬ 
eral,  Buenos  .Aires. 

Do. 


Do. 


Do. 

R.  AV.  Bliss,  chargfi  d’affaires 
American  Legation,  Buenos 
Aires. 

R.  M.  Bartleman. consul  gen¬ 
eral,  Buenos  .Aires. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


C.  L.  Chandler,  consular  as¬ 
sistant  on  duty  at  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State. 

Do. 
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Reports  received  up  to  June  1,  1911 — Continued. 


Title. 


BRAZIL.  j 

I'roduction  of  cacao  and  manufacture  of  chocolate . 

Cost  of  living  in  Bahia . 

Pernambuco  notes:  .\utomobiles,  population,  .-imount  of 
sugar  delivered.  German  South  American  cable.  Amount 
of  cotton  received  in  Pernambuco  during  1908-9.  New  system 
of  draining.  Contract  for  port  works.  Construction  of  parks 
and  avenues  of  the  city. 

CHILE.  1 

Better  shipping  facilities  on  this  coast . 

Opening  for  coal  in  Chile . 

Trade  and  industrial  notes:  It  is  estimated  Chilean  Government  ; 
should  have  66  new  locomotives  and  955  freight  cars  during  1911. 
Chilean  Government  has  renewed  its  offer  to  pay  SlS.tt 
United  States  gold  for  adult  immigrants,  $7.22  for  children  ; 
l>etwecn  8  and  12,  and  13.86  lietween  3  and  8.  Government 
railways  of  Chile  have  600  locomotives  in  operation.  Cus¬ 
toms  receipts  for  first  3  months  of  1911  amounted  to  $7,685,345 
United  States  gold.  Chilean  Government  has  engaged  expert 
for  river  banks,  which  are  lieing  washed  away  by  swift  currents,  i 
Francisco  Doner,  general  manager  of  Chilean  Government  rail¬ 
ways,  has  resigned.  .Vmerican  mining  interests  have  sent 
several  engineers  into  Chile  to  investigate  properties  offered  , 
for  sale. 

Developing  Chile’s  natural  resources . 

Chilean  leather  industry . . 

Chilean  Government  scholarships . 

Wireless  telegraphy  in  Chile . 

Wood  alcohol . 

.Vmerican  shoes  in  Chile . 

Trade  and  industrial  notes:  Expert  to  study  iron  deposits  of 
Chile.  Flour  mills  at  Talcahuano.  Chilean  exports  for  four 
months  of  1911.  Land  under  irrigation.  Customs  receipts. 
Depositors  in  the  Government  savings  banks  of  Chile.  Gov¬ 
ernment  railways.  Petroleum. 

Chilean  trade  and  its  future . 

Rolling  stock  for  Government  railways . 

Importation  of  rublier  tires . '. . 

Bios  for  Iwilers  and  machinery . 

Contract  for  electric  lighting . 

Petroleum  in  Peru . . 

Trade  and  industrial  notes:  Chile’s  exports.  Chilean  Govern¬ 
ment  railways  with  rolling  stock  valued  at  $148,097,130  United 
States  gold.  The  Pulacayo  tin  mines.  The  Domeyko  iodine 
works.  Passengers  and  freight  carried  on  Chilean  Govern¬ 
ment  railways.  American  capitalists  negotiating  for  copper  ' 
properties.  Production  of  nitrate. 

Railroad  construction  In  Chile . ' 

Chilean  tariff  law . 

Government  contract  for  rolling  stock . 

Coal  for  Chilean  railways . 

Pavilion  of  Demography  at  Santiago . 

Facts  about  Iquiquc,  Chile,  for  the  year  1910 . 

Fiscal  program  of  Chile . . 

Trade  and  industrial  notes:  Peruvian  salt  output  for  1910.  New' 
customhouse  at  Santiago.  Chilean  exports.  Government  ; 
telegraph  lines.  Improved  highways.  Sale  of  land  to  settlers. 
Primary  schools.  i 

Exposition  of  water  elevating  machinery . i 

Nitrate  business  in  Chile . 

•Vpple  trade . 

Coal  trade . 

Contemplated  changes  in  Chilean  tariff . 

Shoe  and  leather  industry  of  Chile . 

.Size  and  shape  of  catalo^es . i. 

Trade  and  industrial  notes . 

COLOMBIA.  I 


Date. 

Author. 

Apr.  26 

J.  White,  consul,  Santos. 

\fav  17 

S.  P.  Warner,  consul,  Bahia 

July  17 

P.  M.  Griffith,  consul.  Per- 

nambuco. 

Apr.  21 

A.  A.  Winslow,  consul,  Val- 

1  paraiso. 

...do . 

Do. 

Apr.  24 

Do. 

Mav  1 

Do. 

...db . 

Do. 

...do . 

Do. 

...do . 

Do. 

Mav  5 

R.  Hanna,  consul,  Iquiquc. 

May  11 

A.  .V.  Winslow,  consul.  Val- 

paraiso. 

May  16 

Do. 

...do . 

Do. 

May  20 

Do. 

Mav  24 

Do. 

Mav  27 

Do. 

Mav  .30 

Do. 

...db . 

Do. 

May  31 

Do. 

June  8 

Do. 

June  13 

II.  P.  Fletcher,  United  States 

minister,  Santiago. 

...do . 

A.  ,V.  Winslow,  consul,  \  al- 

paraiso. 

...do . 

Do. 

, .  .do . 

Do. 

June  14 

R.  Hanna,  consul,  Iquique. 

June  20 

H.  P.  Fletcher,  United  States 

minister,  Santiago. 

June  26 

.V.  .V.  Winslow,  consul.  Val- 

paraiso. 

July  21 

Do. 

...do . 

Do. 

Julv  24 

Do. 

.  ..db . 

Do. 

Julv  25 

Do. 

..  .do . 

Do. 

...do . 

Do. 

..  .do . 

Do. 

Comparative  statement,  showing  declared  values  and  quantities  ■  Apr.  23  A.  L.  Burnell,  consul,  Bar- 
of  exports  from  Barranquilla  to  Porto  Rico  for  calendar  years  l  ranquilla. 

1909  and  1910.  ' 

Population  of  Colombia . I  Apr.  29  Chas.  H.  Small,  vice  and 

1  deputy  consul  general, 

Bogota. 
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Reports  received  up  to  June  1,  1911 — Continued. 


Title. 


coLOMBi.t— continued. 
Wood  alcohol  in  Colombia . 


Bad  packing  of  shipment  of  itathtults  sent  to  Bogota.  Sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  improvement. 

Permanent  machinery  exhiitit  in  Bogota . 

Market  for  wire  rope  in  consular  district  of  Barranquilla . 

N’ew  silver  coinage  for  Colombia . 


Itesolution  referring  to  customs  regulations . 

Samples . 

.\nnual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  the  year  191d. 


cosi.v  ElC.t. 

News  and  trade  palters.  Newspaper  in  Port  Limon . 

CUB.V. 

.Mcohol  in  Cuba . 

Adding  and  calculating  machine.s  in  Cuba . 

.\nnual  report . 

Electric  power  concession  in  Cuba . 

.\mount  of  American  capital  investeil  in  Cuba . 

DOMISIC.tX  REPUBLIC. 

Denatured  alcohol  made  from  sugarcane  molasses  in  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic. 

Wood  alcohol . 

Communal  land  law  of  the  Dominican  Republic . 

ECUADOR. 

Cacao  Ixtans . 

Duties  on  telephone,  telegraph,  and  electric  apparatus . 

Stjuids  or  calamares . 

Tobacco  industry . 

Ground  wood  pulp . 

Exports  from  Ecuador  in  1!>10 . 

Motor  cycles . 

.Annual'report  on  commerce  and  industries  of  Ecuailor  for  the 
calendar  year  1910. 

Piano  trade . 

Commission  business  in  ivory  nuts,  rublter,  etc . 


Date. 

.Author. 

May 

9 

Chas.  n.  Small,  vice  and 
deputy  consul  general, 
Bogota. 

May 

10 

Do. 

May 

22 

Do. 

May 

25 

.A.  L.  Burnell,  consul,  Bar¬ 
ranquilla. 

May 

27 

Chas.  H.  Small,  vice  and 
deputy  consul  general, 
Bogota. 

June 

1 

.Arthur  H.  Frazier,  .American 
chargS  d’affaires,  Bogota. 

...do. 

Do. 

June 

’iV 

Chas.  H.  Small,  vice  and 
deputy  consul  general, 
Bogota. 

July 

19 

Chester  Donaldson,  consul. 
Port  Limon. 

Mav 

15 

M.  Baehr,  consul,  Cienfuegos. 

.May 

h.  ‘  1 

18 

J.  Rodgers,  consul  general, 
Havana. 

June 

0 

R.  E.|Iloladay,  consul,  San¬ 
tiago. 

June 

S 

John  B.  Jackson,  United 
States  minister,  Havana. 

June 

15 

J.  Rodgers,  consul  general, 
Havana. 

May 

4 

W.  W.  Russell,  consul  gen¬ 
eral,  Santo  Domingo. 

...do. 

Do, 

June 

‘if 

Do, 

Apr. 

21 

II,  R,  Dietrich,  consul  gen¬ 
eral,  Guayaquil. 

.  May 

13 

Do. 

.  Mav 

20 

Do. 

.  May 

27 

Do. 

.  May 

29 

Do. 

.  June 

20 

Do. 

.  July 

3 

Do. 

July 

0 

Do. 

.  July 

11 

Geo.  D.  Hedian,  consular 
agent,  Esmeraldas. 

.  ...do 

Do. 

GUATEMALA. 


Coffee,  sugar,  and  agricultural  machinery . 

.Vviatlon  and  aeroplanes . 

Mail-order  trade . 

Prepared  roollng . . 

Leather  trade . 

Salety  razors . 

Music  publications . 

Fireworks . 

Electric  and  gas  fixtures . 

Water  and  gas  meters . 

Crude  medicinal  drugs . 

Electrical  instruments . 

Sale  of  proprietary  medicines . 

Import  and  export  of  minerals . 

Motion  pictures  as  advertisements  of  .American  manufacturing 
methods. 

Packinghouse  products . 

Metal  doors . 

Lighting  systems . 

Machinery  for  haciendas . 

Approval  of  mining  concessions . 


May  9  Geo.  .A.  Bucklin,  jr.,  consul 
general,  Guatemala  City. 


May  1 1  Do. 

..do .  Do. 

May  12  Do. 

May  17  Do. 

...do .  Do. 

May  IS  Do. 

. .  .do .  Do. 

May  22  Do. 

May  2.S  Do. 

...do .  Do. 

May  21  Do. 

May  29  Do. 

. .  .do _  Do. 

June  1  Do. 

...do .  Do. 

...do .  Do. 

. .  .do .  Do. 

. .  .do .  Do. 


June  2  R.  S.  Reynolds  Hitt,  Cnited 
States  minister.  Guatemala 
City. 

Do 


Concessions  for  refining  of  petroleum. . 
3048— Bull.  3—11 - 10 


June  3 
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Reports  received  up  to  June  1, 1911 — Continued. 


Title. 


GUATEMALA— oontinaed. 


Cereals,  duties . 

Drawing  materials  and  surveying  instruments . 

Wood  dishes  and  clothespins' . 

Corsets,  children’s  waists,  and  hose  supporters . 

E.xtension  and  increase  of  export  duties  in  Guatemala. 

Extension  of  Guatemalan  exjtort  duties . 

Wheelbarrows . 

Sewing  machines,  census,  exchange,  etc . 

Scales  and  concrete  mixers . 

Sauces,  spices,  extracts,  etc . 

E.xport  duty  on  coffee . 


HONDURAS. 

Hammocks . 

Coffee,  rice,  corn,  and  wheat  machinery . 

Hammocks . 

Flour . 

Improvements  of  business  throughout  Honduras. 


List  of  articles  not  in  customs  tariff . 

A  new  daily  paper . 

Annual  report.  1910 . 

Fire  extinguishers . 

Vehicles . 

Pianos . 

.\utomobiles . 

Automobiles . 

Telegraph  and  telephone  service . 

Automobiles . 

Sale  of  adding  and  calculating  machines . 

Outcrops  of  coal  in  Honduras . 

Butter  trade . 

No  manufacturers  of  automobiles,  motor  boats,  aeroplanes,  etc., 
in  consular  district. 

Automobiles . . 

Suggestions  regarding  packing  of  goods . . 

Plows . 

Locks,  filing  of  catalogues  in  consulate . 

Automatic  musical  instruments . 

Shoeing  of  oxen . 

Sale  of  sawmill  and  woodworking  machinery . 

Successful  packing  of  American  goods  for  Honduras . 

Corrections  of  clerical  errors . 

Discovery  of  oil  in  Honduras . . . 

Tariff  changes  in  Honduras . 

Circular  instruction  No.  34,  sale  of  sawmills  and  woodworking 
machinery  in  foreign  countries. 

Sale  of  adding  and  calculating  machines  in  foreign  countries. . . . 
Rate  of  exchange . 

A  new  publication . 

Tiles . 

Regulations  regarding  driving  of  automobiles . 

News  and  trade  papers . 

Do . 

Memorandum  of  the  development  attained  by  the  Pan  .\merican 
Union. 


MEXICO. 

Hand  agricultural  tools . 

.\utomobiles . 

Metal  planers . 

Hammocks . 


Date. 

June 

6 

...do.. 

1 

June 

>•  1 

June 

13 

Julv 

3 

July 

5 

July 

11 

Aug. 

2 

Aug. 

8 

Aug. 

4 

Aug. 

Apr. 

22 

Apr.  26  j 

...1 

1 

(Un 

dated.) 

May 

6  : 

j 

May 

9 ; 

May 

10 

May 

11 

May 

12 

May 

13 

May 

15  1 

May 

21 

May  20 

June 

1  j 

June 

9 

June 

7 

June 

12 

June 

10 

June 

15  j 

June 

16 

June 

17 

June  22 

June 

27 

June  29 

...do. 

July 

i 

July 

17 

July 

22 

July 

27 

-\ug. 

1 

May 

8 

l...do . 

.\uthor. 


Geo.  A.  Bucklin,  jr.,  consu  1 
general,  Guatemala  City. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


G.  Srhmuck,  consul,  Ama* 
pala. 

L.  Valentine,  consular  agent, 
San  Juancito. 

Do. 

Do. 

F.  R.  McCreery,  United 
States  minister,  Teguci¬ 
galpa. 

A.  T.  Haeberie,  consul,  Te¬ 
gucigalpa. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

A.  Gard,  consul,  Ceiba, 

L.  Valentine,  consular  agent, 
San  Juancito 

A .  T.  Haeberie,  consul,  Tegu- 
ci^pa. 

Do! 

C.  I.  Dawson,  consul,  Puerto 
Cortes. 

A.  T.  Haeberie,  consul,  Tegu> 
cigalpa. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

.\Uen  Gard,  consul,  Ceiba. 

Do. 

A.  T.  Haeberle,consul,  Tegu- 
ci^lpa. 

C.  I.  Dawson,  consul,  Puerto 
Cortes. 

A .  T.  Haeberie,  consul,  Tegu- 

ci^pa. 

Do! 

C.  I.  Dawson,  consul,  Puerto 
Cortes. 

A.  T.  Haeberie,  consul,Tegu- 
ci^pa. 

C.  1.  Dawson,  consul.  Puerto 
Cortes. 

A.  T.  Haeberle,consul,  Tegu¬ 
cigalpa. 


C.  I.  Dawson,  consul,  Puerto 
Cortes. 

J.  B.  Wright,  secretary  of 
American  legation,  Teguci¬ 
galpa. 


A.  J.  Lespinasse,  consul, 
Frontera. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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M  EXico— continued . 


Date. 


Author. 


Mexican  Consular  Bulletin . 

Proposed  farming  school . 

Wood  alcohol . 

Construction,  repair,  and  administration . 

Coconuts . 

Sugar  cane  and  sugar  industry  in  San  Luis  Potosi. 


May  10 

...do . 

May  11 

May  13 

...do . 

May  16 


.\dding  and  calculating  machines  in  San  Luis  Potosi . 

Use  of  wire  rope  in  San  Luis  Potosi . 

.\nnual  report  of  commerce  and  industries,  1910,  Saltillo,  Mexico. 
.\dding  and  calculating  machines . 


May  17 

...do . 

May  18 
May  19 


Locks  and  keys 


May  22 


.\nnual  commercial  report,  Salina  Cruz  consular  district. 


..do . 


Salt  springs  and  salt  works  at  Salinas,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Mexico _ | . .  .do . 

Woodworking  machinery . I  May  23 


Names  of  newspapers  and  sale  of  news  in  Matamoros . 

Sale  of  adding  and  calculating  machines . 

Sale  of  sawmill  and  woodworking  machinery  in  foreign  countries. . 
Sale  of  adding  and  calculating  machines . 


...do . 

...do . 

May  24 
May  24 


Shanklin,  consul  general, 
Mexico. 

£.  M.  Lawton,  consular 
agent,  Oaxaca. 

L.  N.  Sullivan,  consul.  La 
Paz. 

Alexander  Dye,  consul, 
No^es. 

C.  A.  Miller,  consul,  Tampico. 

W.  L.  Bonney,  consul,  San 
Luis  Potosi. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

L.  Uostetter,  consul,  Uermo- 
sillo. 

T.  W.  Voetter,  consul,  Sal¬ 
tillo. 

L.  W.  Haskell,  consul, 
Puerto,  Mexico. 

W.  L.  Bonney,  consul,  San 
Luis  Potosi. 

J.  H.  Johnson,  consul,  Mata¬ 
moros. 

Do. 

A.  V.  Dye,  consul,  Nogales. 

Do. 

W.  E.  Alger,  consul,  Mazat- 


Automobiles. 
Aeroplanes.. . 
Wood  alcohol. 
Do . 


...do.... 
May  29 
May  30 
...do _ 


.\nnual  commercial  report  of  the  American  consul  at  Nogales  for 
the  year  1910. 

Sonora,  its  future  possibilities  and  opportunities  for  increasing 
trade. 

Vehicles  and  forgings  for  them . 


May  31 
June  1 
June  5 


Wood  alcohol .  June  8 

Sale  of  sawmill  and  woodworking  machinery  in  San  Luis  Potosi.  .  ..do. .. . 


Salt  imports,  duty. 


June  9 


Butter  trade . 

Rubber  tire  exports . 

Automobiles . 

Imports  of  cinnamon  of  all  classes  and  vanilla . 

Duty  on  adding  and  calculating  machines . 

Duty  on  artificial  leather . 

W'ooden  dishes  and  clothes  pins . 

Resumption  of  railway  traffic  In  Mexico . 

Wood  alcohol . 

Concession  for  the  establishment  of  oyster  beds  and  the  exploita¬ 
tion  and  sale  of  other  sea  foods  along  the  coast  of  Sonora  in  Gulf 
of  California. 

Sawmill  and  woodworking  machinery . 


..do. .. 
..do. .. 
..do. .. 
..do. .. 
..do. .. 
..do. .. 
..do. .. 
..do. .. 
..do. .. 
June  10 


.do _ 


News  and  trade  papers,  San  Luis  Potosi. 


June  12 


News  and  trade  papers. 


.do _ I 


Municipal  laws  in  published  form. 


.\dding  machines. 


.do _ I 


Sale  of  adding  and  calculating  machines  in  consular  district  of 
Progreso. 

Sale  of  sawmill  and  woodworking  machinery  in  the  consular  dis¬ 
trict  of  Progreso. 

Automobiles . 

Construction,  repair,  and  administration  of  roads . 

Belting . 


...do _ 

...do.  ...I 

June  14  1 

...do _ I 

June  15  ; 


Wood  alcohol 


Geo.  A.  Wiswall,  consular 
agent,  Cananea. 

J.  H.  Johnston, consul,  Mata¬ 
moros. 

P.  C.  Hanna,  consul  general, 
Monterey. 

L.  tv.  Haskell,  consul,  Salina 
Cruz. 

A.  V.  Dye,  consul,  Nogales. 

L.  Hostetter,  consul,  Hermo- 
sillo. 

J.  H.  Johnston,  consul,  Mata¬ 
moros. 

C.  A.  Miller,  consul ,  Tampico. 

W.  L.  Bonney,  consul,  San 
Luis  Potosi. 

Arnold  Shanklin, consul  gen 
eral,  Mexico. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.  . 

Do.  .• 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

A.  V.  Dye,  consul,  Nogales. 


C.  M.  Freeman,  consul,  Du¬ 
rango. 

W.  L.  Bonney,  consul,  San 
Luis  Potosi. 

C.  M.  Freeman,  consul,  Du¬ 
rango. 

Wm.  W.  Canada,  consul, 
Veracruz. 

J.  H.  Johnston,  consul,  Mata¬ 
moros. 

G.  B.  McGoogan,  consul,  Pro¬ 
greso. 

Do. 

R.  M.  Stadden,  consul,  Man¬ 
zanillo. 

C.  A.  Miller,  consul,  Tampico. 

L.  T.  Ellsworth,  consul,  Ciu¬ 
dad  Porfirio  Diaz. 

M.  Letcher,  consul.  Chihua¬ 
hua. 
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M  EXico— continued . 

United  States  postage  stamps  as  an  aid  to  trade .  June  17 

No  turpentine  producers . ...do - 

Notes  from  Salma  Cruz . -June  18 

No  turpentine  producers .  June  19 

Vehicles  and  forgings . do _ 

Electric  Railwaj-cars . |...do - 

Value  of  catalogues  on  file  at  consulate . ...do - 

Opportunities  for  teachers  of  English . do _ 

Cement .  June  20 

Sale  of  sawmill  and  wooilworking  machinery  in  foreign  countries.  June  21 

News  and  trade  papers . j...do _ 

Hydraulic  cement  tiles . —  do _ 

Sale  of  adding  and  calculating  machines .  June  22 

Automobiles,  motor  boats,  and  clubs .  June  25 

Sale  of  adding  and  calculating  machines .  June  2ii 


Sponge  fishing . do _ i 

Moving-picture  films . do _ I 

Slot  machines . do _ I 

Where  to  get  directory  of  clubs . do _ 1 

Wheat,  rice,  peanuts,  honey,  chick-peas,  sugar,  cotton  and  ixtle  .  . .  .do _ _ 

Aeroplanes .  June  29  ; 

Opportunity  for  the  sale  of  envelope-addressing  machines  in  ...do _ j 

Mexico. 

How  to  enter  Latin  .■Vmerican  markets . |  June  30 

.Agricultural  products  of  Sinaloa . '  July  3  : 

I 

Vessels  clearing  from  port  of  Tampico  for  ports  of  United  States..  July  4| 

Summary  of  exports,  quarter  ending  June  30, 1911 . do _ 

Guay  ule,  garabanzas,  and  maguey  plants  for  dry  soils .  July  5  i 

Wheelbarrows .  July  7  ! 

Garbanzocrop .  July  8 

Sheet-metal  building  material . i . .  .do _ i 

Formation  of  new  company  for  quarrying  onyx  in  Lower  Cali-  i  July  9 
fornia.  ...  ^  . 

Commercial  bodies,  social  clubs,  libraries,  etc .  July  10 

.Automobiles  in  Mexico . do _ 

Declared  exports  to  the  United  States . do _ 

Acetylsalicylic  acid  and  aspirin .  Julv  11  j 

Clothing  industrj- . do _ 

Duties  on  ties .  July  13  | 

Marine  gas  and  oil  engines .  July  14  ! 

Telephone  companies  In  State  of  Veracruz  and  other  information  !..  .do _ I 

in  connection  with  their  sen-ice.  | 

Sale  of  sawmills  and  woodworking  machinery  in  foreign  coun-  July  18 
tries.  ’  ! 

Shipments  of  mahogany  and  cedar  logs .  July  19  j 

Proposed  new  steamship  line  between  New  York  and  Mexico . do _ 

Motor  boats . j...do _ 

Marine  motors . ; ...  do _ 

Do . ! _ do.... 

Alcohol . i  July  22  , 

Marine  gas  and  oil  engines . ...do _ | 


E.  M.  Lawton,  consul, 
Oaxaca. 

C.  A.  Miller,consul, Tampico. 

L.  W.  Haskell, consul.  Salina 
Cruz. 

Samuel  E.  Magill,  consul. 
Guadalajara. 

L.W. Haskell,  consul.  Salina 
Cruz. 

Do. 

R.  M.  Stadden,  vice  and 
deputy  consul.  Manzanillo. 

Wm.  W.  Canada,  consul. 
Veracruz. 

P.  C.  Hanna,  consul,  Monte¬ 
rey. 

L.  W.  Haskell, consul,  Salina 
Cruz. 

Do. 

C.A.  Miller,  consul. Tampico. 

.Arnold  Shanklin,  consul  gen¬ 
eral,  Mexico. 

R.  M.  Stadden,  vice  and  dep¬ 
uty  consul  in  charge,  Man¬ 
zanillo. 

L.  W.  Haskell, consul.  .Salina 
Cruz. 

Arnold  Shanklin,  consul  gen¬ 
eral,  Mexico. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

L.  T.  Ellsworth,  consul, 
Ciudad  Porfirio  Diaz. 

Arnold  Shanklin.  consul  gen¬ 
eral,  Mexico. 

Do. 


Charles  B.  Parker,  vice  and 
deputy  consul  in  charge. 
Mazatlan. 

C.  .A.  Miller,  consul, Tampico. 

Do. 

W.  L.  Bonney,  consul.  San 
Luis  Potosi.' 

A.  V.  Dve,  consul,  Nogales. 

Do. 

E.  M.  Lawton,  consular 
agent,  Oaxaca. 

Frederick  Slmpich,  appoint¬ 
ed  American  consul.  Ense¬ 
nada. 

Richard  M.  Stadden,  vice  and 
deputy  consul,  Manzanillo. 

AVm.  W.  Canada,  consul, 
Veracruz. 

Arnold  Shanklin,  consul  gen¬ 
eral,  Mexico. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Marion  Letcher,  consul.  Chi¬ 
huahua. 

Wm.  W.  Canada,  consul. 
Veracruz. 

Do. 

C.  .A.  Miller,  consul,  Tam¬ 
pico. 

Wm.  W.  Canada,  consul, 
Veracruz. 

G.  B.  McGoogan,  consul, 
Progreso. 

A.  V.  Dye,  consul.  Nogales. 

Thomas'Voetter,  consul,  Sal¬ 
tillo. 

L.  T.  Ellsworth,  consul.  Ciu¬ 
dad  Porfirio  Diaz. 

W.  L.  Bonney.  consul.  San 
Luis  Potosi.  ' 
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Title.  Date. 


M  EXico— continued . 


Sawmill  and  woodworking  machinery . 

Tile,  mosaic  and  marble . 

Sale  of  mining  property . 

Requirements  for  taking  up  mining  claims . 

Vanilla  lagans . 

1)0 . 

Do . 

Commercial  organizations . 

Vanilla  beans . 

Sale  of  tramway  system  of  San  Luis  I’otosi . 

Vanilla  beans . 

Do . 

Do . 

NItAR.CGUA. 

Alcohol . 

Wood  alcohol . 

Sale  of  safety  razors  and  protection  for  blades  against  rust . 

Trade  and  industries  of  Blueflelds,  for  calendar  year  ended  Dec. 
31, 1910 . 


Contract  for  sugar  plantation  and  factory . 

Annual  trade  report,  1910 . 

Hippodrome,  etc.,  for  Panama . 

Pacific  coast  shipping  of  Panama . 

Sale  of  adding  and  calculating  machines  in  foreign  countries. 

-Vews  and  trade  papers . . . 

Floor  tiling . 


PARAGUAY. 

First  shipment  of  coal  to  Paraguay . 

Supplement  to  annual  report,  1910 . 

Wood  alcohol . 

Forest  products  of  Paraguay . 

Trade  opportunity,  wireless  telegraph . 

Cattle  raising  and  cattle  lands . 

PERU. 

New  floating  dock  at  Callao . 

Floating  dry-<lock  charges  at  Callao . 

Irrigation  of  the  coast  of  Peru . 

.\nnual  report  of  commerce  and  Industries . 

Wireless  telegraphy  in  Peru . 

The  salt  industry  of  Peru . 

The  PeruAian  rain  tree . 

"Proprietary  medicinal  preparations  (patent  medicines) in  Peru” 
.\rrival  of  new  Peruvian  steamship  Pachitea . 

SALVADOR. 

Pamphlet  entitled  “  La  Organizaclon  Eeonomica  de  el  Salvador”. 

.\ct  of  the  National  Legislative  Assembly  of  Salvador  taxing  the 
profits  of  corporations. 

Clipping  from  Diario  OOcial . 

Decree  reducing  cement  import  duty . 

Date  of  reduction  of  cement  Import  duty . 

Opening  of  port  of  El  Triumfo . ' . 


July 

23 

July 

25 

July 

26 

...do. 

Aug. 

2 

. .  .do. 

Aug. 

3 

...do. 

Aug. 

4 

Aug. 

5 

-Aug. 

0 

Aug. 

9 

Aug. 

10 

Apr. 

27 

May 

28 

June 

0 

July 

7 

May 

(i 

May 

11 

May 

16 

May 

17 

Mav 

19 

June 

19 

-Aug. 

2 

-Apr. 

28 

May 

1 

May 

3 

May 

15 

Mav 

31 

June 

8 

May 

16 

May 

18 

June 

30 

July 

15 

July 

17 

July 

19 

July 

20 

July 

24 

July 

25 

May 

13 

...do 

May 

15 

May 

31 

July 

26 

.\uthor. 


L.  T.  Ellsworth,  consul,  Ciu¬ 
dad  Porfirio  Diaz. 

J.  H.  Johnston,  consul,  Mata- 
moros. 

W.  L.  Bonney,  consul,  San 
Luis  Potosi. 

A.  V.  Dye,  consul,  Nogales. 

A.  V.  Dye,  consul,  Nogales. 

M.  Letcher,  consul,  Chihua¬ 
hua. 

Thomas  Voetter,  consul,  Sal¬ 
tillo. 

W.  L.  Bonney,  consul,  San 
Luis  Potosi. 

S.  FL  Magili,  consul,  Guada¬ 
lajara. 

W.  L.  Bonney,  consul,  San 
Luis  Potosi. 

Luis  Hostetter,  consul,  Iler- 
mosillo. 

J.  H.  Johnson,  consul,  Mata- 
moros. 

P.  0.  Hanna,  consul  general, 
Monterey. 

J.  W.  Johnson,  consul,  Cor- 
into. 

W.  H.  Seat,  vice  consul.  Cape 
Gracias  &  Dios. 

J.  W.  Johnson,  consul,  Cor- 
into. 

.\rlhur  J.  Clare,  consul, 
Blueflelds. 


.\lban  G.  Snyder,  consul 
general,  Panama. 

P.  Osterhout,  consular  agent, 
Bocas  del  Toro. 

-Alban  G.  Snyder,  consul 
general,  Panama. 

Do. 

Do. 

J.  C.  Kellogg,  consul.  Colon. 
Do. 


Cornelius  Ferris,  consul, 
.Asuncion. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


W.  H.  Robertson,  consul 
general,  Callao. 

Do. 

Do. 


irv. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


H.  D.  Clum,  vice  consul  gen- 
I  eral,  San  Salvador. 

I  Do. 

!  W.HelmkeJr.,UnltedStatfS 
minister,  San  Salvador. 

1  Do. 

Do. 

I  T.  E.  Dabney,  consul  general, 
San  Salvador. 
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Report!  received  up  to  June  1, 1911 — Continued. 


Title. 


UBUGUAY. 

Provisions  used  by  vesseis  duty  free  in  Uruguay . 

Annual  report  for  1910 . 

.\mcultural  area  of  Uruguay . 

Hlnerals  found  in  Uruguay . 

Uruguay  Eastern  Ky . 

Population  of  Uruguay . 

Jerked-beef  industry  in  Uruguay . 

Wood  alcohol  in  Uruguay . 

Towage  tariff  in  Montevideo . 

Agricultural  implements  exempted  from  customs  duties . 

Modem  meat-packing  house  for  Uruguay . 

New  labor-law  proposal . 

Propaganda  and  information  bureau  to  be  established . 

Outlook  for  American  coal . • . 

Construction  of  electric  cranes . 

Tramway  strike  in  Montevideo . 

Some  Uruguayan  imports  during  1910 . 

Live-etock  statistics  of  Uruguay . 

Towage  tariff  in  Montevideo . 

Cost  of  feeding  farm  help  in  Uruguay . 

American  meat  packers  in  Uruguay . 

Exports  of  Uruguayan  live-stock  products . 

Proposed  wheel  tax  in  Uruguay . 

Belting  industry  in  Uruguay . 

Bridge  project  in  the  Santa  Lucia  River . 

VENEZUELA. 

Annual  report  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Venezuela  for  the 
calendar  year  1910. 

Mail,  telegraph,  and  telephone  service . 

Use  of  wire  rope . 

Annual  report  for  the  Maracaibo  district . 

Sale  of  adding  and  calculating  machines . 

Terms  of  concessions  granted . 

Sate  of  adding  and  calculating  machines  in  Venezuela . 

Consolidated  declared  export  return  from  V'enezuela  to  the 
United  States. 

English  company  to  take  over  cotton  factory  in  Caracsts . 

Sale  of  sawmill  and  woodworking  machinery  in  foreign  countries. 

Traveling  salesmen  for  Maracaibo . 

Sale  of  sawmill  and  woodworking  machinery . 

Price  of  constmction  materials  In  Caracas . 

Maracaibo  notes;  Efforts  being  made  by  local  business  men  to 
form  company  for  erection  of  cotton  mill. — Celebration  to  com¬ 
memorate  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Venezuelan  inde¬ 
pendence.— Culture  of  rice. — Canned  fniits  from  California. 

Sale  of  empty  bottles  and  corks  in  Maracaibo . 

Copies  of  contract  granted  to  Sr.  R.  Delgado  Chalbaud . 

Construction,  repair,  and  administration  of  roads  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries. 

News  and  trade  papers . 

Do . 

Sale  of  musical  instruments . 

Sale  of  cotton  knit  goods  in  the  Maracaibo  district . 

Approval  of  various  contracts . 

V'enezuelan  tariff  decision . 

Use  of  power  boats  on  Lake  Maracaibo . 

City  of  Maracaibo . 


Date. 

Author. 

.\pr. 

17 

E.  W.  Uoding,  consul,  Mon 
tevledo. 

Apr. 

18 

Do. 

May 

2 

Do. 

,..do. 

Do. 

.  ..<lo. 

Do. 

May 

5 

Do. 

May 

6 

Do. 

May 

8 

Do. 

May 

10 

Do. 

May 

11 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

Mav 

12 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

May 

31 

Do. 

June 

1 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

June 

12 

Do. 

June 

16 

Do. 

June 

17 

Do. 

June 

19 

Do. 

...do 

Do. 

June 

20 

Do. 

June 

22 

Do. 

June 

28 

Do. 

July 

1 

E.  V.  Morgan,  United  States 
minister,  Montevideo. 

Apr. 

30 

I.  A.  Manning,  consul,  La 
Guaira. 

May 

24 

Do. 

June 

3 

Do. 

...do. 

R.  J.  Totten,  consul,  Mara¬ 
caibo. 

June 

6 

Do. 

June 

10 

J.  W.  Garrett,  United  States 
minister,  Caracas. 

June 

13 

I.  A.  Manning,  consul,  La 
Guaira. 

June 

15 

Do. 

June 

16 

Do. 

June 

21 

R.  J.  Totten,  consul,  Mara¬ 
caibo. 

June 

22 

Do. 

...do. 

... 

I.  A.  Manning,  consul,  I.a 
Guaira. 

June 

26 

Do. 

June 

28 

Do. 

July 

11 

R.  J.  Totten,  consul,  Mara¬ 
caibo. 

July 

18 

Herbert  R.  Wright,  consul, 
Puerto  Cabello. 

.  ..do 

I.  A.  Manning,  consul,  La 
Guaira. 

...do 

Do. 

July 

W 

R.  J.  Totten,  consul,  Mara¬ 
caibo. 

...do 

Do. 

Julv 

22 

Do. 

...do 

... 

I.  A.  Manning,  consul.  La 
Guaira. 

July 

23 

Do. 

July 

28 

R.  J.  Totten,  consul,  Mara¬ 
caibo. 

July 

31 

Do. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Argentine  Congress,  on  May  11,  1911,  Presi¬ 
dent  Pena  read  his  annual  message,  a  summarj'  of  which  is  printed 
below.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  publish  this  earlier,  since  the 
July  and  August  numbers  of  the  Bulletin  were  given  over  to  the 
Annual  Review. 

After  a  few  preliminarj'  remarks,  the  President  stated  that  although 
his  inauguration  was  rather  recent,  he  had  already  been  enabled  to 
make  known  his  administrative  policies,  and  to  confirm  the  pledges 
made  before  and  after  his  election.  The  Republic,  he  said,  continued 
its  onward  march  of  progress  under  peaceful  auspices,  and  the  present 
internal  situation  gave  assurance  of  permanent  order. 

With  reference  to  foreign  affairs,the  Argentine  Executive  announced 
that  relations  with  other  countries  have  continued  as  friendly  as  ever; 
that  diplomatic  relations  with  Bolivia  had  been  reestablished,  and 
that  the  remarks  of  the  President  of  Brazil  at  the  opening  of  the 
Brazilian  Congress  were  an  eloquent  proof  of  the  fraternal  concord 
existing  between  that  country  and  Argentina. 

The  section  of  the  message  relating  to  finance  has  been  fully  covered 
in  the  Annual  Review  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  published  in  the 
July  issue. 

Concerning  public  instruction,  the  President  pointed  out  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  law  passed  in  December  last,  placing  the  normal  schools 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  National  Council  of  Education.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  message  there  were  inaugurated  last  October  468  primary 
schools,  making  a  total  of  2,067  institutions  of  this  kind;  but  this 
number,  the  President  remarked,  was  far  below  the  demands  of  the 
people,  and  urged  that  the  number  of  schools  and  colleges  be  further 
increased. 

The  agricultural  industry  has  developed  in  spite  of  two  successive 
dry  seasons.  After  quoting  figures  to  support  this  assertion,  the 
President  congratulated  the  country  on  being  the  leading  exporter  of 
corn  and  linseed,  and  second  only  to  Russia  in  the  exportation  of 
wheat.  The  live-stock  industry  was  equally  progressive,  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  frozen  beef  in  1910  showing  an  advance  of  45  per  cent  on  the 
figures  for  1906  and  13  per  cent  on  those  for  1909.  The  message  next 
pointed  out  the  value  of  irrigation  in  the  development  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  zone,  and  referred  to  the  energies  of  the  national  department 
of  irrigation,  which  ‘Svould  model  its  action  to  the  needs  of  our 
progress." 
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Under  the  heading  of  public  works,  mention  was  made  of  the 
adjudication  of  the  contract  for  the  extension  of  the  port  of  Buenos 
Aires  with  a  guaranteed  depth  of  33  feet  of  water,  and  of  the  two 
colossal  dredges  recently  purchased,  which  were  daily  dredging 
75,000  cubic  meters.  Contracts  had  also  been  closed  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  ports  at  Mar  del  Plata  and  Quequen.  After  commenting 
on  the  navigation  of  the  Bermejo,  and  the  dredging  of  the  Parana, 
Uruguay,  and  Paraguay  Rivers,  of  which  2,400  kilometers  are  buoyed, 
nearly  one  half  with  illuminated  buoys,  the  sanitary  works  under 
construction  in  Tucuman,  Santiago,  and  Corrientes,  and  those  about 
to  be  commenced  in  Mar  del  Plata,  were  briefly  outlined. 

The  President  concluded  the  message  with  an  expression  of  grati¬ 
tude  at  the  “unit}'  of  ideals”  existing  between  the  people  and  himself, 
and  at  the  confidence  and  approval  of  the  countr}*  in  his  adminis¬ 
tration. 

NEW  LOAN  NEGOTIATED. 

The  loan  of  70,000,000  pesos  gold,  which  the  President  of  the 
Argentine  Republic  was  authorized  to  raise  bj*  law  of  June  3,  1911, 
for  the  construction  of  important  public  works,  has  been  successfully 
negotiated  at  the  rate  of  98J  per  cent,  free  of  all  charges  and  commis¬ 
sions.  The  net  product  of  the  negotiation  was,  therefore,  65,887,500 
pesos  gold.  The  following  12  banking  institutions  subscribed  to  the 


loan: 

Pesos  gold. 

Banque  d  I’Union  Parisienne,  Paris .  21, 000, 000 

L.  Hirach  &  Co.,  London .  6, 650, 000 

Thalman  &  Co.,  Paris .  6, 650, 000 

Banco  Espafiol  del  Rio  de  la  Plata,  Buenos  Aires .  6, 125, 000 

Society  Generale  de  Belgique,  Brussels .  5,  250, 000 

Banque  de  I’Union  Anversoise,  Antwerp .  4, 375, 000 

Bunge  &  Co.,  Antwerp .  4, 375, 000 

CrMit  Mobilere  Francais,  Paris .  3, 500, 000 

O.  Memberg  &  Co.,  Paris .  3, 500, 000 

Louis  Dreyfus  &  Co.,  Paris .  3, 500, 000 

Th.  Bracht  <Sc  Co.,  Antwerp .  3, 500, 000 

Credit  Anversois,  Antwerp .  1,  575, 000 


Total .  70,000,000 


PAN  AMERICAN  BANK  OF  BUENOS  AIRES. 

A  new  institution  of  credit,  under  the  name  of  Banco  Panamericano, 
has  begun  operations  in  Buenos  Aires.  The  principal  object  of  the 
bank  is  the  purchase,  sale,  and  construction  of  houses  on  the  install¬ 
ment  plan,  besides  general  banking  business. 

NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  BANK. 

President  Saenz  Pefia,  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  has  recently 
submitted  to  the  federal  legislature  a  bill  providing  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  national  agricultural  bank.  The  purpose  of  this,  as  its 
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name  implies,  will  be  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  and  of  rural  towns 
by  means  of  agricultural  credit. 

FOREIGN  COMMERCE,  FIRST  QUARTER,  1911. 

According  to  official  statistics,  during  the  first  three  months  of 
1911,  the  value  of  imports  into  the  Argentine  Republic  aggregated 
95,843,798  pesos  gold,  and  that  of  exports  of  national  products,  to 
105,246,342  pesos  gold,  showing  a  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the 
country  of  9,402,444  pesos  gold.  A  comparison  of  the  above  figures 
with  those  for  the  same  period  of  1910  shows  an  increase  in  the  imports 
of  the  first  quarter  1911,  of  7,001,333  pesos  gold,  wliile  the  exports 
show  a  decrease  of  10,019,779  pesos  gold. 

The  imports  of  specie  during  the  period  in  reference  amounted  to 
8,463,000  pesos  gold,  a  decrease  of  1,651,700  pesos  as  compared  with 
1910.  The  exports  of  specie  totaled  4,032  pesos  gold,  or  59  pesos  less 
than  in  the  first  quarter  of  1910. 

The  imports  and  exports  of  the  first  quarter  for  the  last  five  years 
were  as  follows: 


First  quarter  of— 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Balance  of 
trade. 

1907 . 

Peso»  gold. 
54,660,885 

Peso!  gold. 
96,946,217 

Pesos  gold . 
42,285,332 

1908 . 

70,840,220 

115,627,832 

44,787,612 

1909 . 

73,028,538 

140,231,340 

77,202.802 

1910 . 

88,842,465 

95,843,798 

115,266, 121 

26,423,656 

105,246,342 

9,402,444 

THE  FORT  OF  BUENOS  AIRES  IN  1910. 


The  report  of  the  comptroller  of  the  port  of  Buenos  Aires,  dated 
July  4,  1911,  contains  the  following  figures  concerning  the  general 
movement  of  ships  during  1910. 


Foreign.  Coastwise. 

1  Total  shipping. 

1 

Ships,  i  Tons.  Ships.  i 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Steamers— 

Entries . 

Clearances . 

Sailing  vessels— 

Entries . 

Clearances . 

2,133  :  5,547,405.69  1  5,265 
2,117  i  5,562,351.64  1  6,229 

137  i  163,574.00  9,769 

131  !  156,924.91  ;  9,611 

1  .  ■ 

2,277,094.13 

2,165,857.76 

1,136,891.26 

1,133,906.38 

1 

7,388  ! 
7,346 

9,906 

9,742 

7,824,499.82 

7,728,209.40 

1,300,465.26 

1,290,831.29 

GREAT  DRY  DOCK  IN  PUERTO  BELGRANO. 

Work  has  been  started  on  the  construction  of  the  great  dry  dock 
at  the  military  port  of  Belgrano,  Argentine  Republic.  The  dock 
will  have  capacity  for  32,000-ton  battleships.  Its  length  of  250 
meters  will  be  56  longer  than  that  of  the  Argentine  Dreadnoughts 
now  being  constructed  in  the  United  States.  The  cost  of  the  work  is 
estimated  at  6,800,000  pesos  gold. 
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IBRIOATION  WORKS. 

An  executive  decree  passed  on  June  30,  1911,  approves  the  plans 
and  specifications  for  the  irrigation  canal  to  be  built  on  the  island  of 
Choele  Choel;  the  sum  authorized  for  the  work  is  577,162.53  pesos. 

In  La  Cienaga,  Jujuy  Province,  there  will  be  built  a  dam,  the 
cornerstone  of  which  was  laid  early  in  July,  for  the  irrigation  of  a  vast 
area  of  land  in  the  Provinces  of  Salta  and  Jujuy. 

IRRIGATION  IN  RIO  TERCERO. 

Next  in  size  and  importance  to  the  irrigation  works  now  being  car¬ 
ried  out  in  the  Neuquen  and  Negro  Rivers,  Argentine  Republic,  are 
those  which  will  soon  be  undertaken  in  the  department  of  Rio 
Tercero,  Province  of  Cordoba,  utilizing  the  waters  of  this  river.  The 
system  will  irrigate  a  vast  area  of  55,000  hectares  of  fertile  land,  and 
will  consist  of  a  stone  dam,  43  meters  high  and  18  meters  long,  with  a 
capacity  for  291,793,500  cubic  meters  of  water,  a  distributing  canal, 
and  motive-power  plant.  In  connection  with  these  works  a  steel 
bridge  will  be  constructed  over  the  Cosquin  River  on  the  highway 
from  Cordoba  to  Cruz  del  Eje. 

RAILROAD  NOTES. 

According  to  data  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Railroads  of  the 
Argentine  Government,  the  condition  of  the  works  on  the  national 
lines  on  June  15,  1911,  was  as  follows:  Line  from  Embarcacion  to 
Formosa,  rails  laid  as  far  as  kilometer  147 ;  Barraqueras-Metad  line,  as 
far  as  kilometer  158;  Eastern  Railway,  Diamante-Crespo  section, 
kilometer  25;  San  Antonio-Nahuel  Huapi  line,  kilometer  262; 
Comodoro  Rivadavia-Lago  Buenos  Aires  line,  kilometer  273;  Puerto 
Deseado-Lago  Buenos  Aires,  kilometer  150.  These  works  are  being 
carried  out  by  6,589  laborers. 

The  following  lines  have  been  opened  to  public  traffic:  Section 
from  Miguel  Riglos  to  Cereales,  on  the  branch  from  Maza  to  Oeste  of 
the  Buenos  Aires  Pacific  Railway ;  section  comprised  between  Bouquet 
and  kilometer  77,  on  the  branch  from  Las  Roasas  to  Villa  Maria  of  the 
Argentine  Central;  section  between  Recalde  and  Ombu,  on  the  Alvear- 
Pigue  branch  of  the  Southern  Railway ;  section  between  Idiazabal  and 
Dalamacio  Velez,  on  the  Cruz-Cordoba  line  of  the  Argentine  Central. 

The  Southern  Railway  has  been  authorized  to  construct  a  branch  of 
60  kilometers,  starting  at  the  Baravo  station  of  its  line  from  Tandil  to 
Bahia  Blanca  and  terminating  at  the  railroad  from  Olavarria  to 
Laprida ;  and  another  branch  from  the  Quequen  station,  on  the  main 
line,  to  the  seaport  now  being  built  on  the  mouth  of  the  creek  of  the 
same  name. 

WOOL  SEASON  OF  1910-11. 

The  Argentine  wool  season  for  1910-11  was  closed  on  May  20,  1911^ 
after  a  most  encouraging  and  profitable  season.  Despite  a  some- 
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what  pessimistic  prospect  early  in  the  season,  the  statistics  just  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Central  Produce  Exchange  indicate  a  greater  quantitj* 
of  shipments  over  the  previous  season. 


j 

1910-11 

1909-10 

Kilos. 

88,286.034 

87,657,193 

628,841 

Kilos. 
79.275.113 
7S.386.;i44 
888, 769 

STEAMSHIP  LINE  BETWEEN  BUSSIA  AND  BUENOS  AIRES. 

The  Argentine  minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  has  succeeded 
in  his  efforts  to  induce  one  of  the  strongest  Russian  navigation  com¬ 
panies  to  establish  a  line  between  the  Russian  capital  and  Buenos 
Aires,  by  reason  of  which  it  is  expected  that  the  commercial  inter¬ 
course  between  these  two  countries  will  be  considerably  increased. 

MONUMENT  TO  O’HIOOINS  IN  BUENOS  AIRES. 

Award  of  the  prizes  for  the  competitive  designs  for  a  monument 
to  Gen.  Bernardo  de  O’Higgins,  the  Chilean  patriot,  has  been 
announced.  The  first  and  second  prizes  were  won  by  Sr.  Guillermo 
Cordova  and  the  third  by  Sr.  Virginio  Arias.  The  monument  will 
be  erected  in  Buenos  Aires  in  accordance  with  a  law  passed  in 
May,  1910. 

MONUMENT  TO  WASHINGTON  IN  BUENOS  AIRES. 

The  Argentine  Congress  has  accepted  the  donation  made  by  the 
American  colony  of  a  monument  to  George  Washington.  The  law 
of  acceptance  empowers  the  President  of  the  Republic  to  desig¬ 
nate  a  place  in  the  Parque  Tres  de  Febrero  for  the  location  of  the 
monument. 

MONUMENT  PRESENTED  BY  SYRIAN  COLONY. 

The  Syrian  colony  is  to  erect  a  monument  in  Buenos  Aires  as  a 
tribute  to  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Argentina’s  independ¬ 
ence.  The  corner  stone  exercises  were  fittingly  celebrated  on  June 
16,  1911. 

INAUGURATION  OF  MONUMENTS  IN  BUENOS  AIRES. 

The  beautiful  monument  erected  in  Buenos  Aires  to  the  memory 
of  Juan  Martin  de  Pueyrredon,  the  great  Argentine  soldier  and 
statesman,  was  unveiled  with  appropriate  ceremonies  presided  over 
by  the  Chief  Executive,  on  May  28,  1911. 

Another  monument  was  also  unveiled  at  Buenos  Aires,  the  one 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  founders  of  the  School  of  Medicine, 
Drs.  Gorman,  Argerich,  and  Fabre. 
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SOUTH  AMERICAN  CONGRESS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCES. 

By  resolution  of  the  International  Scientific  Congress,  a  South 
American  Congress  of  Agricultural  Sciences  will  be  held  in  Buenos 
Aires  in  July,  1913.  The  propaganda  and  organization  of  the  con¬ 
gress  is  intrusted  to  the  Sociedad  Rural  Argentina  (Argentine  Rural 
Society),  the  National  Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers,  and  the 
National  Schools  of  Agriculture  of  Buenos  Aires  and  La  Plata. 

WIRELESS  SYSTEM. 

With  the  completion  of  the  3  remaining  wireless  stations  in  the 
proposed  system  of  12,  the  Argentine  Republic  will  have  one  of  the 
most  complete  wireless  communication  services  in  the  world.  The 
stations  already  in  operation  are:  Ushuaia,  Ano  Nuevo,  Cabo  Vir- 
genes,  Puerto  MUitar,  Cabo  Corrientes,  Formosa,  Mendoza,  Punta 
Delgada  (near  Madryn),  and  Rio  Grande.  The  3  which  wiU  soon 
be  opened  are :  Madryn,  Comodoro  Rivadavia,  and  Santa  Cruz.  The 
combined  radius  of  these  stations  will  comprehend  the  entire  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  Republic  and  include  a  great  number  of  Chilean  ports  on 
the  Pacific. 

There  is  now  pending  in  the  Argentine  Senate  a  bill,  similar  to  the 
United  States  law  on  the  subject,  compelling  all  ships  with  a  crew 
of  over  50  members  and  touching  at  Argentine  ports  to  be  equipped 
with  wireless  telegraphs. 


MUNICIPAL  BUDGET  OF  LA  PAZ  FOR  1911-12. 


The  Municipal  Council  of  La  Paz,  capital  of  Bolivia,  has  recently 
approved  the  budget  of  revenues  and  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year 
1911-12.  The  revenues  are  estimated  at  1,211,895.48  bolivianos, 
and  the  same  amount  is  appropriated  for  expenditures. 

MUNICIPAL  CENSUS  OF  LA  PAZ,  1909. 

The  results  of  the  municipal  census  of  La  Paz,  the  capital  of  Bo¬ 
livia,  completed  on  June  15,  1909,  have  just  been  published  in 
pamphlet  form,  and  show  that  in  the  last  seven  years  the  city  has 
enjoyed  its  largest  increase  in  population.  The  growth  of  the 
population  of  La  Paz  is  indicated  in  the  accompanying  table: 


Census  year— 

Popu-  1 
latfon. 

Years 

elapsed. 

In-  1 
crease.  | 
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In¬ 
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6,080 

12,600 
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1845 .  42,842 

14 

41 

16 

7 

12,379 
!  14,007 
:  3,182 

1  18,825 

1675 . 

1790 . 

121 

35 

!  8,520 
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1902 . 1  60^031 

1S31 . 
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On  June  15,  1909,  the  total  number  of  foreigners  residing  in  the 
Bolivian  capital  was  3,357,  distributed  as  follows  among  the  various 
nationalities:  South  Americans,  2,184;  Europeans,  988;  North 
Americans,  124;  Africans,  27;  Central  Americans,  18;  Asiatics,  16. 

BANK  EARNINGS,  FIRST  HALF  OF  1911. 

According  to  the  balances  of  June  30,  1911,  the  earnings  of  the 
banks  of  the  Republic  of  Bolivia  during  the  first  six  months  of  1911, 
were  as  follows:  Banco  Xacional  de  Bolivia,  491,362.78  bolivianos; 
Banco  Argandofta,  212,721.36  bolivianos;  Banco  Industrial,  155,897.78 
bolivianos;  Banco  Mercantil,  121,834.38  bolivianos;  Banco  Cr4dito 
Ilipotecario,  58,162.59  bolivianos;  Banco  Hipotecario  Nacional, 
50,119.13  bolivianos. 

EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  BOLIVIA,  JUNE  AND  JULY,  1911. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Bolivian  minister  at  Washington. 
Sr.  Don  Ignacio  Calderon,  the  Bulletin  is  in  receipt  of  the  statement 
of  the  consul  general  of  Bolivia  at  New  York,  covering  the  exports 
from  New  York  to  Bolivia  for  the  months  of  June  and  July,  191 1 . 
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.  :i4. 15;!.  74 
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121!.  451.  P2 

AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL  IN  COCHABAMBA. 


The  agricultural  school  in  Cochabamba,  Bolivia,  organized  at  the 
initiative  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  Sr.  Germ&n  Zegarra, 
former  minister  of  agriculture,  was  formally  inaugurated  on  June  1, 
1911,  with  imposing  ceremonies. 

PRODUCTION  OF  TIN  IN  1910. 

According  to  official  estimates,  the  production  of  tin  in  Bolivia  for 
the  year  1910  amounted  to  830,000  kilograms,  valued  at  30,000,000 
bolivianos.  Due  to  the  exceptional  advance  of  prices,  which  in  1910 
reached  as  high  as  £230  per  ton,  it  is  confidently  predicted  that  the 
production  of  tin  in  1911  will  be  the  largest  recorded  in  the  history  of 
this  industry,  the  most  important  of  the  Republic. 

EXPORTS  OF  RUBBER  IN  1910, 

A  report  recently  submitted  by  the  director  general  of  customs 
of  Boliva  to  the  minister  of  finance,  on  the  cultivation  of  rubber  in 
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the  Republic,  states  that,  although  the  production  of  the  article  was 
not  as  large  as  that  of  tin,  it  netted  the  Bolivian  treasury  a  greater 
revenue  than  that  yielded  bj"  the  latter  product. 

The  immense  area  of  the  country  under  cultivation  of  rubber 
comprises,  according  to  the  paper  the  whole  of  the  national  territory 
of  Colonias  and  of  the  Department  of  Beni,  and  parts  of  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Santa  Cruz  and  La  Paz. 

During  the  year  1910  the  total  exports  of  rubber  from  Bolivia 
amounted  to  3,117,650  kilograms,  valued  at  27,653,555.50  bolivianos, 
and  paying  export  duties  to  the  sum  of  1,920,468.48.  Nearly  one- 
half  of  the  amount  exported  was  shipped  to  England,  1,297,637 
kilograms  with  a  value  of  11,510,040.19  bolivianos.  Brazil  received 
the  next  largest  shipment,  824,973  kilograms  worth  7,317,510.51 
bolivianos.  Other  shipments  were  as  follows:  Germany,  575,545 
kilograms,  valued  at  5,105,084.15  bolivianos;  France,  214,314  kilo¬ 
grams,  valued  at  1,900,965  bolivianos;  Belgium,  162,354  kilograms, 
valued  at  1,440,079.98  bolivianos;  Uruguay,  20,159  kilograms, 
valued  at  182,003.53  bolivianos;  unknown  destination,  12,343 
kilograms,  valued  at  109,482.41  bolivianos;  United  States,  9,965 
kilograms,  valued  at  88,389.55  bolivianos. 

The  actual  production  of  rubber  in  1910  having  been  greater 
than  was  expected,  the  revenues  derived  from  the  export  duty 
thereon  exceeded  the  estimated  amount  by  716,468.48  bolivianos. 

THE  MINING  INDUSTRY. 

Lender  the  supervision  of  the  director  general  of  statistics  of 
Bolivia,  Sr.  Pedro  Aniceto  Blanco  has  published  a  comprehensive 
monograph  on  the  mineral  wealth  and  industry  of  the  Republic,  from 
which  book  the  following  extracts  have  been  taken: 

Indications  of  gold  are  found  all  along  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Cordillera  Real,  and 
also  in  the  beds  of  the  rivers  which  flow  east  from  this  range.  The  annual  production 
of  gold  in  Bolivia  may  be  reckoned  at  17,460  ounces,  which,  valuing  the  ounce  at  $20 
United  States  currency  gives  a  value  of  $349,200. 

The  richest  silver  region  in  the  Republic  lies  in  the  west.  In  the  north,  south,  and 
east  the  silver  lodes  are  found  near  the  summits  of  the  Andean  chain,  running  jn  an 
east  to  west  direction.  There  is  comparatively  little  silver  in  the  north.  The  total 
production  of  silver  during  1909  was  valued  at  8,060,461  bolivianos  as  compared  with 
11,769,040  bolivianos  in  1902  and  18,431,198  bolivianos  in  1895.  This  diminished 
output  is  attributed  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  the  metal,  and  the  increase  in  the  value 
of  tin,  which  has  been  found  in  abundance  close  to  the  silver  bearing  areas  and  in  a 
more  easily  worked  condition.  The  owners  of  silver  mines  have  consequently 
their  work  and  capital  to  tin  production. 

Copper  is  found  widely  dispersed  over  the  highlands  of  Boli\-ia,  and  these  formations 
extend  into  Peru.  The  richest  copper  region  is  in  the  Province  of  Pacajes,  which  lies 
on  the  Altoplanicie,  southwest  of  Lake  Titicaca,  and  contains  the  copper  deposits 
of  Corocoro.  These  mines  are  well  known  on  account  of  their  bearing  free  or  native 
copper  disseminated  through  the  veins  in  a  sandstone  gangue,  the  only  well-known 
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instance  of  this  being  found  in  the  Michigan  copper  mines  near  Lake  Superior.  Crush¬ 
ing  and  washing  are  the  only  processes  required  to  produce  an  80  per  cent  concentrate 
of  fine  copper.  It  is  the  purity  of  the  metal  from  the  Corocoro  mines  and  their  geologi¬ 
cal  interest,  rather  than  the  amount  of  copper  the  district  produces,  which  have  drawn 
attention  to  Bolivian  copper  production. 

The  production  of  copper  in  Bolivia  since  1885  has  varied  as  follows; 


KJios. 

1885 .  1,518,000 

1900 .  2,494,160 

1905  .  4,552,311 

1909 .  3,084,089 


Tin  is  found  principally  on  the  higher  peaks  of  the  Cordillera  Real  overlooking  the 
Amazon  Basin.  The  tin  presents  itself  in  oxides  at  an  average  of  15,000  feet,  increasing 
in  purity  with  height  to  a  cassiterite  showing  60  per  cent  pure  metal.  Below  this,  in 
the  mountain  section,  the  tin  is  associated  with  many  impurities  and  abundant 
pyrites.  The  average  ore  runs  at  from  5  to  10  per  cent.  High  grade  stream  tin  is 
also  found  and  washed. 

In  the  majority  of  Bolivian  tin-mining  operations  the  only  methods  employed  are 
crushing  and  washing  in  order  to  produce  a  concentrate  of  55  to  65  per  cent  tin,  in  which 
form  the  bulk  of  the  metal  is  exported. 

Bolivia  is  now  the  second  tin-producing  country  in  the  world,  ranking  after  the 
Straits  Settlements.  The  production  has  steadily  increased,  as  is  shown  by  the 
following  figures  of  the  production  of  concentrate: 

Quintals.! 


1900 .  162,342 

1905  .  269,120 

1906  .  395,261 

1907  .  313,237 

1908  .  325,416 

1909  .  355,664 

1910  (first  6  months) .  190, 100 


The  principal  beds  of  wolfram  in  Bolivia  are  found  in  the  Province  of  Caluyo,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  La  Paz,  where  it  exists  as  a  tungstate  of  manganese  iron.  The  tungsten  ores, 
which  are  found  in  Bolivia  in  fair  abundance,  do  not  as  a  rule  contain  more  than  56 
per  cent  of  tungstic  acid.  Frequent  fluctuations  in  the  European  market  have  sub¬ 
jected  the  owners  of  wolfram  mines  to  so  many  losses  in  the  past,  that  most  of  the 
mines  are  shut  down  and  only  ownership  of  title  is  maintained.  The  late  improve¬ 
ment  in  this  market,  if  continued,  together  with  the  better  facilities  of  railway  trans¬ 
port  which  are  promised  in  the  near  future,  may  induce  proprietors  to  reopen  them 
again. 

Coal  measures  in  Bolivia  have  been  proved  upon  the  peninsula  of  Copacabana  in 
Lake  Titicaca,  the  outcrop  running  in  a  northwesterly  to  southeasterly  direction. 
The  coal  seams  are  found  embedded  in  a  broad  strata  of  sandstone  somewhat  resem¬ 
bling  the  millstone  grit.  The  coal  seams  themselves  are  small,  and  although  of  fair 
calorific  values  are  associated  with  many  impurities.  The  soft  nature  of  the  strata  in 
which  they  are  found  increases  the  cost  of  working,  since  timbering  on  the  Bolivian 
Plateau  is  almost  prohibitive  in  expense,  and  all  adits  have  to  be  lined  with  stone. 
Claims  have  been  staked  out  on  this  outcrop  for  some  4  miles  in  length,  but  none  are 
now  being  worked.  Some  30  years  ago  over  700  tons  were  produced  at  Yamputa 
port,  on  Lake  Titicaca. 

The  existence  of  petroleum  in  eastern  Bolivia,  on  the  foothills  of  the  Cordillera 
Real,  has  been  proved  by  the  presence  of  pools  of  relatively  pure  oil  and  also  of  pitch. 


Quintal— 101.4  pounds. 
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These  indications  extend  in  the  Department  of  Santa  Cruz  to  the  village  of  Monte 
Agudo,  a  distance  of  some  300  miles.  The  oil-bearing  belt  throughout  this  length 
appears,  however,  to  be  comparatively  narrow.  Similar  indications  are  reported 
in  the  Beni  district,  but  they  are  less  well  known. 

The  existence  of  petroleum  fields  in  Bolivia  is  recognized  in  connection  with  more 
than  one  projected  railway.  In  the  contract  of  the  concession  for  a  railway  from  the 
Argentine  border  (Pilcomayo  River)  to  Santa  Cruz  petroleum  working  is  the  subject 
of  one  of  the  principal  clauses. 

PROPOSED  RAILROADS. 

Application  has  been  made  to  the  Bolivian  Government  for  authori¬ 
zation  to  construct  and  ojterate  a  railway  line  from  the  Cachacamarca 
station  to  the  I’ncia  Mining  Camp,  passing  through  the  Iluanuni 
Canton.  In  connection  with  this  line  the  petitioner  proposes  to 
build  a  branch  road  starting  from  a  convenient  point  on  the  former 
line  and  terminating  at  Oruro. 

Another  aiiplication  from  the  same  jietitioner  proposes  to  construct 
an  electric  or  steam  railway  from  Cochabamba  to  a  port  that  may  he 
established  on  an  adequate  point  on  the  Chimore  River. 

RAILROAD  NOTES. 

On  June  8,  1911,  work  on  the  Uyuni-Tupiza  Railway  was  formally 
inaugurated.  It  is  jiroposed  to  also  build  a  branch  that  shall  con¬ 
nect  this  line  with  the  railroad  from  Quiaca  to  Buenos  Aires. 

The  work  of  construction  on  the  Potosi  Railway  is  being  pushed 
with  great  activit}',  and  on  June  10,  1911,  rails  had  been  laid  as  far 
as  kilometer  79.  This  line  will  traverse  the  highest  region  of  Bolivia. 

The  Cochabamba  line  has  been  completed  as  far  as  the  Zupan 
Tunnel,  10  kilometers  from  the  town  of  Baderani.  This  tunnel,  100 
meters  long,  is  now  being  opened  and  will  be  finished  by  Sejitem- 
ber,  when  the  work  of  laying  the  rails  of  the  line  will  be  resumed.  It 
is  thus  expected  that  this  important  railroad  will  be  in  operation 
before  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  Bolivian  Government  is  exerting  its  best  efforts  that  all  the 
railways  under  construction  may  be  completed  without  delay  and  as 
quickly  as  possible.  In  pursuance  of  this  policy  the  minister  of  the 
interior.  Dr.  Saracho,  made  a  tour  of  inspection  throughout  the 
Republic  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  himself  with  the  condition 
ami  progress  of  the  various  works. 

Sr.  Gabriel  C.  Valverde  has  applied  to  the  Bolivian  Government  for 
permission  to  build  a  branch  line  from  a  convenient  point  on  the 
Arica-Viacha  Railway  to  Oruro.  Sr.  Valverde  offers  to  carr}*  out 
the  work  at  his  own  expense  and  without  guaranty  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 


TREATY  OF  ARBITRATION  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  treaty  of  arbitration  signed  at  Petropolis  on  June  18,  1909, 
between  Brazil  and  Great  Britain  was  formally  promulgated  by  the 
Brazilian  Government  on  May  10,  1911. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  LEGATION  IN  TURKEY. 

A  presidential  decree  of  April  30,  1911,  establishes  a  legation  in 
Turkey,  which  will  be  in  charge  of  a  resident  minister. 

POSTPONEMENT  OF  THE  CENSUS  OF  THE  POPULATION. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  of  Brazil,  finding  that  the  appropri¬ 
ation  contained  in  the  budget  for  the  taking  of  a  census  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  which  was  fixetl  for  June  30,  1911,  would  be  insullicient  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  this  service  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
ask  Congress  for  an  additional  credit,  issued  a  decree  on  May  11, 
1911,  deferring  the  taking  of  the  census,  and  ordered  that  all  work 
connected  with  the  census  cease  from  that  date. 

DONATION  TO  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 

Dr.  Jos6  Carlos  Rodrigues,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Jornal  do 
Commercio  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  recently  presented  the  National  Library 
of  Brazil  with  his  large  private  collection  of  Brazilian  books,  to  be 
known  as  the  “Benedicto  Ottoni”  collection.  Dr.  Rodrigues  is  an 
authority  on  Brazilian  history  and  bibliography  and  his  collection 
contains  a  large  number  of  extremely  rare  volumes  and  many  price¬ 
less  documents. 

REVENUE  AGENCY  AT  ITACOATIARA,  STATE  OF  AMAZONAS. 

A  presidential  decree  of  May  31,  1911,  establishes  a  revenue  agency 
of  the  first  class  at  Itacoatiara,  in  the  State  of  Amazonas. 

INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITION  AT  SAO  PAULO  IN  1922. 

A  movement  has  been  started  at  Sao  Paulo  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  an  international  exposition  in  that  city  in  1922,  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  centenary  of  the  independence  of  Brazil.  It  was  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ypiranga,  a  small  stream  near  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo, 
that  Dom  Pedro  I,  on  September  7,  1822,  first  proclaimed  the 
independence. 

3048— Bull.  3—11 - 11 
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THE  BRAZILIAN  EXCURSION  CO. 

There  has  recently  been  organized  at  Sao  Paulo  a  company  under 
the  name  ''  The  Brazilian  Excursion  Co.,”  which  proposes  to  organize 
excursion  parties  to  visit  the  principal  points  of  interest  in  the  State 
of  Sao  Paulo  and  other  States  of  Brazil,  obtaining  for  this  purpose 
especial  transportation  and  hotel  rates.  The  company  will  establish 
agencies  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo,  and  Santos,  and  proposes  to 
organize  short  trips  for  the  benefit  of  the  passengers  of  steamers 
calling  at  the  ports  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Santos.  It  is  also  prepared 
to  collaborate  with  tourist  agencies  in  foreign  countries.  The  main 
object  of  the  company  is  to  make  the  resources  of  the  country  better 
known  and  to  attract  foreigners  in  larger  numbers. 

APPROVAL  OF  PLANS  FOR  IMPROVEMENTS  AT  PORT  OF  MANAOS. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  has  approved  the  plans  and  esti¬ 
mates  presented  by  the  Manaos  Harbour  Co.  for  the  projected  im¬ 
provements  at  that  port.  The  works  will  consist  of  a  new  pier  or 
pontoon  150  meters  long  for  the  unloading  of  river  craft;  a  stationary 
bridge  connecting  with  warehouse  No.  8  and  provided  with  electric 
elevators;  and  the  extension  of  the  present  pontoon  in  the  roadway. 
The  cost  of  the  projected  works  is  estimated  at  882,216  milreis. 

MODIFICATION  OF  PLANS  FOR  PORT  OF  PARA  WORKS. 

The  Government  has  approved  with  certain  modifications  the  new 
plans  for  the  first  and  second  sections  of  the  port  Avorks  at  Para.  The 
first  section  of  the  wharf,  extending  from  Ver  o  Peso  Dock  to  the 
southern  part  of  the  bay  and  having  a  length  of  1 ,520  meters,  including 
the  channel  of  approach,  must  be  completed  by  December  31,  1912. 
The  second  section,  comprising  a  length  of  365  meters,  must  be 
completed  by  December  31,  1915.  The  company  must  submit  the 
plans  and  estimates  for  the  improvement  of  the  Ver  o  Peso  Dock 
within  six  months,  dredging  it  to  a  minimum  depth  of  1  meter,  and 
increasing  the  height  of  the  surrounding  w'alls. 

AMAZON  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPH  AND  TELEPHONE  CO. 

The  “Amazon  Wireless  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Co.,”  a  United 
States  corporation  with  headquarters  at  Augusta,  Maine,  has  recently 
obtained  authorization  to  operate  in  Brazil. 

SHIP  REPAIR  DOCKS  AT  PORT  OF  BELEM,  PARA. 

The  Government  has  approved  the  plans  and  estimates  submitted 
by  the  Port  of  Para  Co.  for  the  construction  at  the  port  of  Para  of 
three  slips,  of  the  “Morton”  type,  for  the  repair  of  vessels  employed 
in  the  service  of  this  port. 
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NEW  INDUSTRIAL  COMPANIES. 

Tlie  following  companies  have  recently  been  organized  and  regis¬ 
tered  for  commercial  operations  in  Brazil: 

The  Gem  Exploration  Co.,  with  headquarters  at  88  East  Kinney 
Street,  Newark,  New  Jerse}^;  authorized  capital,  $25,000;  objects  of 
the  company,  the  lease  or  purchase  and  operation  of  gold  and  dia- 
moml  mines  and  other  precious  stones. 

The  Brazilian  Iron  and  Steel  Co.,  with  headquarters  at  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  has  recently  been  authorized  to  operate  in  Brazil.  The 
company  will  acquire,  lease,  and  develop  lands  containing  coal,  iron, 
manganese,  petroleum,  and  other  minerals,  engage  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  iron,  build  public  works,  etc.  The  capital  of  the  company  is 
$1,000,000. 

The  Correio  Paulistano  states  that  the  Equitable  Land  &  Lumber 
('o.,  a  company  incorporated  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  is  negotiating 
with  the  owners  of  forest  lands  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  or  lease  of  extensive  wooded  areas  in  this  State,  for  the  purpose 
of  engaging  in  the  lumber  business  on  a  large  scale. 

The  Bamjue  Br6silienne  Italo-Belge,  of  Antwerp,  has  been  author¬ 
ized  to  establish  a  branch  at  Sao  Paulo.  A  Parisian  banking  asso¬ 
ciation  recently  organized  has  been  authorized  to  establish  branches 
at  Mococa  and  S.  Jose  do  Rio  Pardo,  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  and 
at  Curitiba,  State  of  Parana.  The  “  Sudamerikanische  Bank, 
Actiengesellschaft,”  of  Berlin,  will  establish  a  branch  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

The  Northern  Camps  Co.  (Ltd.)  has  by  a  decree  of  July  5,  1911, 
been  registered  in  Brazil,  to  engage  extensively  in  the  cattle  industry. 
The  company  was  organized  in  England  to  take  over  the  property 
and  interests  of  The  Patagonian  Sheep  Farming  Co.  (Ltd.),  operating 
in  the  Provinces  or  Territories  of  Santa  Fe,  Cordova,  and  Pampa 
Central,  Argentine  Republic. 

The  Anglo-Brazilian  Motor  Transport  Co.  (Ltd.),  an  English  cor¬ 
poration  capitalized  at  £25,000,  which  has  for  its  objects  the  pur¬ 
chase,  sale,  or  hire  of  motor  vehicles  of  all  kinds,  the  establishment 
of  transportation  lines,  the  construction  of  garages,  etc. 

An  English  company,  known  as  The  Lafayette  Rubber  Estates  (Ltd.) . 

REVISION  OF  CONTRACT  FOR  LEASE  OF  CEARA  RAILWAY  SYSTEM. 

A  presidential  decree  of  May  10,  1911,  revises  the  Government’s 
contract  with  the  South  American  Railway  Construction  Co.  (Ltd.) 
for  the  lease  of  the  Ceara  system  of  railways.  Under  the  new  con¬ 
tract  the  Government  obtains  a  considerable  extension  of  lines  at  a 
relatively  small  increase  in  expense.  In  addition  to  the  extensions 
and  branches  stipulateil  in  the  contract  of  February  3,  1910,  the 
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company  will  build  the  following  lines:  A  line  running  from  Forta¬ 
leza,  Porangaba,  or  other  convenient  point,  to  the  town  of  Sao  Fran¬ 
cisco  de  Uruburetama;  branch  lines  from  Girau  to  Cratheus,  and 
from  Campa  Maior  to  Amarracao;  and  a  line  connecting  the  Ceara 
system  with  the  Bahia  system,  which  will  extend  from  Crato,  Milagres, 
or  some  other  point  on  the  Ceara  system,  to  Joazeiro,  or  other  point 
of  the  Bahia  system. 

APPROVAL  OF  SURVEYS  OF  QOYAZ  RAILWAY. 

The  Government,  by  decrees  of  July  10,  1911,  has  approved  the 
final  surveys  and  estimates  of  two  sections  of  the  main  line  of  the 
Goyaz  Railway,  having  a  length  of  223.60  kilometers  and  155.738 
kilometers,  respectively,  and  of  the  branch  line  connecting  Uberaba 
with  S.  Pedro  de  Alcantara,  222.221  kilometers  long. 

SURVEYS  FOR  NEW  LINES  AUTHORIZED. 

Credits  have  been  authorized  for  the  surveys  of  the  following  lines : 
The  extensions  and  branch  lines  of  the  Bahia  system;  the  extension 
as  far  as  Villa  Platina  of  the  Araxa-Uberaba  branch;  and  for  the 
proposed  railway  between  Coroata,  on  the  S.  Luiz-Caxias  Railway, 
and  some  point  along  the  Tocantins  River,  in  the  State  of  Maranhao. 

THE  SOUTHERN  SAN  PAULO  RAILWAY  CO.  (LTD.). 

An  English  corporation  known  as  The  Southern  San  Paulo  Railway 
Co.  (Ltd.),  has  recently  been  registered  in  Brazil.  The  purpose  of 
the  company  is  to  obtain  from  the  government  of  the  State  of  Sao 
Paulo,  a  contract  or  concession  for  the  construction,  equipment  and 
operation  of  a  railway  in  that  State,  connecting  Santo  Antonio  do 
Juquia  with  Santos.  The  company  also  proposes  to  purchase  or 
lease  other  lines  and  tramways  with  the  object  of  operating  them  in 
connection  wdth  this  line.  The  company  is  capitalized  at  £800,000. 

TRANSFER  OF  CONTRACT  FOR  LEASE  OF  THE  CENTRAL  RAILWAY 
OF  RIO  GRANDE  DO  NORTE. 

By  a  presidential  decree  of  May  31,  1911,  the  contracts  for  the  con¬ 
struction  and  lease  of  the  Central  Railway  of  Rio  Grande  do  Norte 
have  been  transferred  to  the  Companhia  de  Viapao  e  Construcooes 
(Transportation  &  Construction  Co.). 


MESSAGE  OF  PRESIDENT  RAMON  BARROS  LUCO. 

On  June  1,  1911,  President  Luco  delivered  his  annual  message  to 
the  opening  session  of  the  National  Congress,  covering  the  events  of 
the  administration  during  the  fiscal  year  1910-11.  The  President 
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made  tender  reference  to  the  lamented  deaths  of  President  Montt  and 
Acting  President  Fernandez  Albano,  and  spoke  in  terms  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  concerning  the  recent  centennial  celebrations.  He  then  com¬ 
mented  on  the  friendly  relations  existing  between  Chile  and  the  other 
countries,  and  made  the  following  remarks  anent  the  United  States: 

Our  relations  with  the  United  States  tend  to  become  still  closer  and  more  strength¬ 
ened,  to  which  end  the  development  of  our  common  economic  and  industrial  interests 
will  contribute  greatly. 

The  special  homage  paid  by  the  Government  of  that  country  to  the  memory  of  our 
representative  in  Washington  has  compelled  very  sincerely  the  national  gratitude. 

The  passage  of  several  important  bills  was  urgently  recommended 
by  the  Executive.  Prominent  among  these  were  the  proposed  law 
creating  a  department  of  agriculture  and  commerce  as  an  independent 
executive  branch,  the  reorganization  of  the  diplomatic  and  consular 
services,  the  police  force,  and  the  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

The  President  then  reviewed  the  progress  of  the  post  and  telegraph 
offices  for  the  past  year.  He  showed  that  the  revenues  of  the  post 
office  department  for  the  fiscal  year  1910-1 1  amounted  to  3,369,874.27 
pesos  gold  of  18d.,  and  expenditures  to  4,065,773.86  pesos,  the  deficit 
being,  therefore,  695,899.59  pesos,  which  shows  nevertheless,  a  de¬ 
crease  of  137,747.37  pesos  as  compared  with  that  of  the  previous 
year.  The  number  of  post  offices  in  operation  was  1,096,  which  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  handled  69,831,492  pieces  of  mail  matter.  Of  these, 
33,822,821  paid  postage  to  amount  of  2,828,690.57  pesos,  and  34,948,- 
057  pieces  were  posted  free.  The  international  parcels  post  showed 
an  increase  in  the  volume  of  its  business  over  1909-10.  The  customs 
duties  collected  on  the  parcels  aggregated  2,419,072.60  pesos  gold, 
that  is  to  say,  239,404.59  pesos  more  than  in  the  previous  year.  The 
value  of  money  orders  handled  by  the  various  offices  totaled  41,474,- 
202.05  pesos,  giving  an  increase  of  5,671,734.21  pesos. 

The  number  of  telegraph  offices  operating  in  1910-11  was  352, 
which  transmitted  2,348,000  telegrams;  of  this  total,  1,911,000  were 
paid  and  produced  a  revenue  of  2,085,000  pesos,  and  437,000  were 
sent  free  of  charge.  Fifteen  new  telegraph  offices  were  opened 
during  the  year. 

The  message  next  showed  that  the  Government  had  contributed 
nearly  7,000,000  pesos  toward  charitable  measures,  and  stated  that 
the  most  expedient  method  of  curtailing  this  item  of  expense  was 
through  sanitary  improvements.  Touching  on  this  point,  it  reported 
that  the  construction  of  sewer  systems  in  various  cities  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  were  rapidly  progressing.  The  sewer  system  of  the  capital  was 
inaugurated  on  December  20,  1910,  and  cost  13,105,985.74  pesos. 
The  Government  has  also  recently  inaugurated  the  Institute  of 
Pediatrics,  whose  efforts  are  directed  in  the  interests  of  the  infant 
mortality  question.  The  demographic  statistics  for  1910  were  as 
follows:  129,999  births;  109,399  deaths;  19,352  marriages. 
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The  president  then  cited  statistics  revealing  a  satisfactory  and 
progressive  condition  of  the  educational  system  in  the  Republic. 

In  1910  there  were  2,716  primary  schools  with  4,829  teachers,  an 
increase  over  1909  of  334  schools  and  371  teachers.  The  number  of 
pupils  registered  was  258,875.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  15 
normal  schools  of  the  Republic  was  2,222;  a  new  normal  school  for 
girls  was  also  created  in  1910.  There  were  74  high  schools  with 
18,669  pupils;  228  manual  training  schools,  and  8  commercial 
institutes,  with  2,296  students.  The  attendance  at  the  University  of 
Chile  w'as  1,805  students,  and  at  the  Catholic  University  685. 
There  were  also  in  1910,  5  practical  schools  of  agriculture,  3  mining 
schools,  2  schools  of  arts  and  crafts,  and  30  professional  schools  for 
girls. 

The  message  then  dealt  with  the  financial  situation  of  the  country, 
the  revenues  and  expenses  of  the  Government,  the  state  of  the  public 
debt,  and  the  foreign  commerce,  a  detailed  statement  of  which  sub¬ 
jects  appeared  in  the  annual  review  of  Chile  for  1910,  published  in 
the  August  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  SUBMARINES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Electric  Boat  Co.,  of  New  London,  Connecticut,  has  been 
awarded  the  contract  for  the  construction  of  two  submarine  boats  for 
the  Chilean  navy. 

ARICA-LA  PAZ  RAILROAD. 

On  March  31,  1911,  the  status  of  the  works  on  the  Arica-La  Paz 
Railroad  was  as  follows: 

Chilean  section — the  rails  had  been  laid  as  far  as  kilometer  90.310; 
of  these  28,640  kilometers  are  provided  with  rack  rails.  The  tele¬ 
graph  line  has  been  extended  as  far  as  kilometer  102.  The  expenses 
to  that  date  amounted  to  £1,045,201.15.0,  or  76.68  percent  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  Chilean  section. 

Bolivian  section — rails  were  laid  as  far  as  kilometer  140,  and  the 
telegraph  line  as  far  as  kilometer  145.  The  amount  spent  was 
£741,894.8.4,  or  67.14  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the  section. 

PROPOSED  NEW  RAILROADS. 

The  board  of  public  works  of  Chile  has  approved  the  following 
projects  for  new  railroads: 

Railway  from  Melipilla  to  Las  Cabras:  First  section,  from  Las 
Cabras  to  Longovilo,  48  kilometere  and  820  meters;  branch  from  Las 
Cabras  to  El  Carmen,  8  kilometers  and  30  meters;  branch  from  El 
Carmen  to  Longovilo,  40  kilometers  and  690  meters. 

Railway  from  Pinto  to  El  Recinto,  29  kilometers  and  1  meter. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS  IN  1910. 

The  report  of  the  director  general  of  railways,  recently  submitted 
to  the  minister  of  industries  and  public  works,  shows  that  the  gen- 
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eral  inventory  of  the  State  railways  taken  in  1910  gives  a  total  value 
to  all  the  lines,  rolling  stock,  buildings,  etc.,  of  405,745,564.34 
pesos  gold  of  18d. 

The  movement  of  these  railroads  during  the  year  was  as  follows: 
Merchandise  transported,  4,489,205  tons,  an  increase  of  516,739  tons, 
or  1 3  per  cent,  over  1 909 ;  number  of  passengers  transported,  1 0,836,605, 
or  an  increase  of  687,901,  or  6.7  per  cent;  number  of  cars  operated, 
139,284,  as  against  128,269  in  1909. 

The  revenues  amounted  to  50,232,361.64  pesos  gold  of  18d.,  an 
increase  of  more  than  3,000,000  pesos  over  1909,  and  the  expenses  to 
60,718,528.88  pesos,  an  increase  of  nearly  2,000,000.  The  balance 
of  1910  shows  a  deficit  of  10,486,167.24,  which  was  1,078,331.11  less 
than  that  of  1909. 

The  total  length  of  the  railways  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Government  is  at  present  2,672  kilometers,  including  the  Copiapo 
Railway,  purchased  by  the  Government  in  1910,  and  extensions  built 
during  the  year. 

In  order  to  wipe  out  the  deficit  of  this  service  the  Supreme  Govern¬ 
ment  has  passed  a  new  tariff  of  freight  and  passenger  rates.  The 
Government  has  also  prepared  a  plan  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  invest 
within  the  next  five  years,  30,000,000  pesos  gold  in  the  improvement 
and  repair  of  the  lines,  bridges,  and  plants,  and  100,000,000  pesos  gold 
for  double-tracking,  construction  of  new  bridges,  repair  of  depots 
and  workshops,  and  purchase  of  equipment. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  DIPLOMATIC  AND  CONSULAR  SERVICES. 

With  a  view  to  organizing  the  diplomatic  and  the  consular  serv¬ 
ices  of  the  Republic,  President  Restrepo,  of  Colombia,  under  date 
of  June  1  last,  issued  a  decree  creating  the  position  of  chancellor  in 
each  of  the  following  legations  and  consulates  general  of  the  Republic 
abroad:  Legations  at  Washington,  Paris,  Rome,  and  Brussels; 
consulates  general  in  New  York,  Paris,  Brussels,  and  Antwerp. 
These  new  posts  are  to  be  filled  by  competitive  examinations,  and 
the  applicants  must  be  graduates  in  law  from  one  of  the  following 
institutions:  Faculty  of  Law  and  Political  Sciences  of  Bogota, 
School  of  Law  of  the  Greater  College  of  Nuestra  Sefiora  del  Rosario, 
or  faculties  of  law  of  Medellin,  Cartagena,  Popayan,  and  Pasto. 

Preference  will  be  given  to  a  chancellor  of  a  legation  or  a  consulate 
in  filling  vacancies  in  the  posts  of  secretaries  of  legation,  consuls,  and 
other  positions  in  the  foreign  office  of  Bogota. 
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REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS. 

As  recently  reorganized,  the  department  of  public  works  of  the 
Republic  of  Colombia  is  at  present  divided  into  the  following  sections 
or  bureaus: 

Section  I.  General  business,  public  lands,  mines,  and  national 
forests. 

Section  II.  Means  of  communication. 

Section  III.  Public  works,  supply  and  storage  of  implements, 
furniture,  and  stationery. 

Section  IV.  Agriculture,  colonization,  and  immigration. 

Section  V.  Auditing. 

QUARANTINE  STATIONS. 


The  President  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  in  order  to  adequately 
equip  the  quarantine  station  of  Puerto  Colombia  and  to  provide  other 
ports  with  similar  establishments,  has  authorized  the  following 
expenditures : 


_  „  ,  ,  .  Vnited  States 

Puerto  Colombia:  currency. 

Building  for  epidemic  contagious  disenses,  building  for  the  personnel  of 
the  station,  building  for  common  diseases,  laboratory,  etc . $30, 000 

Wharf  in  front  of  the  detention  hospital .  5, 000 

Buenaventura: 

Disinfecting  plant,  detention  hospital,  one  Clayton  apparatus  with 

launch .  10,000 

Tumaco: 

Disinfecting  plant,  detention  hospital,  one  Clayton  apparatus  with 

launch .  10,000 

Santa  Marta: 

Building  for  the  sanitary  station .  6, 000 

Total .  60,000 


TERRITORIAL  CHANGE. 

By  virtue  of  a  recent  Executive  decree,  the  Province  of  Arauca  has 
been  separated  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Boyaca, 
and  wll  hereafter  be  governed  by  a  special  commission  constituted 
as  follows:  A  special  commissioner,  who  will  also  be  agent  of  the 
National  Government;  the  alcaldes  (mayors)  of  the  municipalities, 
and  the  police  inspectors  of  the  Province.  The  special  commissioner 
shall  have  the  same  powers  as  the  governors  of  departments.  The 
Province  is  composed  of  the  municipalities  of  Arauca,  which  will  also 
be  the  capital,  Arauquita,  Cravo,  Todos  los  Santos,  and  El  Viento. 


LOAN  FOR  BOGOTA. 


The  municipality  of  Bogota  has  entered  into  a  contract  with  the 
banking  firm  of  Myers  &  Co.,  of  London,  for  a  loan  of  £600,000,  to  be 
devoted  to  improvements  in  the  capital. 

This  loan  was  authorized  by  a  decree  of  President  Restrepo,  dated 
the  19th  of  April,  1911. 
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NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  MINES. 

There  has  been  established  in  Bogota,  Colombia,  under  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  Republic,  a  National  School  of 
Mines,  in  wliich  the  Government  will  maintain  several  students  from 
each  Department  of  the  Republic.  The  director  of  the  school  is 
Dr.  Tulio  Espina. 


EXPOSITION  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  NABINO. 

In  accordance  with  a  legislative  assembly,  there  was  unveiled  in  the 
city  of  Pasto  a  monument  to  Gen.  Antonio  Nariflo,  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  heroes  of  Colombian  independence.  In  connection  with  the 
dedicatory  exercises,  there  was  inaugurated  an  exposition  devoted 
to  the  industrial  and  agricultural  interests  of  the  country  and  com¬ 
petitions  were  held  along  musical,  literary,  and  historical  lines. 


EXPORTS  OF  GOLD,  SILVER,  AND  PLATINIJM,  1910. 


Official  figures  just  received  from  Colombia  give  the  amounts  of 
gold,  silver,  and  platinum  exported  from  the  country  during  the 
year  1910,  as  follows: 

United  States 
currency. 


Gold,  in  bars.. 

Gold  dust . 

Silver,  in  bars 
Platinum . 


$2, 293, 568.  90 
1, 076,  690. 97 
407,  660. 40 
260,  632. 88 


Total 


4, 038, 583. 15 


POSTAL  MONEY-ORDER  CONVENTION  WITH  CANAL  ZONE. 

Under  date  of  May  15,  1911,  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Costa 
Rica  approved  the  convention  for  the  exchange  of  postal  money 
orders  between  that  country  and  the  Canal  Zone  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  signed  at  Washington  on  February  20,  1911,  by  Sr.  Joaquin 
Bernardo  Calvo,  minister  of  Costa  Rica,  and  Mr.  Frank  Hitchcock, 
Postmaster  General,  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Dickinson,  Secretary  of  War,  of 
the  United  States. 

APPROVAL  OF  CONVENTION  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Congress  of  Costa  Rica  has  approved  the  convention  signed  at 
San  Jose  by  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  the  Republic  and  the 
charg4  d’affaires  of  the  United  States,-  on  June  10,  1911,  to  fix  the 
condition  of  naturalized  citizens  who  renew  their  residence  in  the 
country  of  their  origin. 
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NATIONAL  EDUCATION  FUND. 

For  the  purpose  of  providing  tlie  boards  of  education  of  tlie  Repub¬ 
lic  with  revenues  for  the  purchase  or  construction  of  buildings  and  to 
meet  other  expenses  of  primary  instruction,  the  Congress  of  Costa 
Rica  has  created  a  new  impost  of  10  centavos  on  every  liter  of  aguar¬ 
diente  and  other  native  liquors  sold  in  the  national  factory  and  its 
branches  and  agencies.  The  product  of  this  new  tax  shall  constitute 
the  National  Education  Fund. 

LOAN  FOR  PUNTARENAS. 

The  municipality  of  the  canton  of  Puntarenas,  Costa  Rica,  has 
been  authorized  by  the  National  Congress  to  raise  a  loan  for  90,000 
colones  for  the  construction  of  a  building  to  be  used  as  a  market  in 
the  capital  of  the  canton.  The  loan  may  be  made  with  the  subsidi¬ 
ary  guaranty  of  the  central  government,  but  the  interest  shall  not 
exceed  10  per  cent  annually. 

PORT  WORKS  IN  PUNTARENAS. 

The  President  of  Costa  Rica  has  been  authorized  by  Congiess  to 
order  the  study  and  survey  of  such  works  as  may  be  needed  in  the 
improvement  of  the  port  of  Puntarenas  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
shipping  and  trade  in  general. 


DIPLOMATIC  CHANGES. 

A  law  of  the  Cuban  Congress,  published  in  the  Gaceta  Oficial  of 
July  1,  1911,  makes  the  following  orders  affecting  the  diplomatic 
service  of  the  Republic : 

The  posts  of  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary 
are  created  for  Peru,  Colombia,  and  Venezuela. 

The  ministers  resident  at  Brazil,  Chile,  Belgium,  and  Norway  are 
raised  to  the  rank  of  envoys  extraordinary  and  ministers  plenipo¬ 
tentiary. 

The  post  of  minister  resident  in  Uruguay  is  abolished,  and  the 
minister  plenipotentiary  at  the  Argentine  Republic  shall  also  be 
accredited  to  Uruguay  and  Paraguay. 

The  minister  to  Chile  shall  also  be  accredited  to  Bolivia;  and  the 
minister  plenipotentiary  in  Colombia  shall  represent  Cuba  in  Ecuador. 
The  chief  executive  is  authorized  to  accredit  the  minister  plenipo¬ 
tentiary  in  Norway  to  Sweden  and  Denmark,  and  the  minister  in 
Germany  to  Russia  and  Austria. 

A  secretary  of  first  class  is  provided  for  the  legation  at  Montevideo, 
and  secretaries  of  second  class  for  each  of  the  following  legations: 
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Kio  Janeiro,  Brazil;  Santiago,  Chile;  Lima,  Peru;  Bogota,  Colombia; 
and  Caracas,  Venezuela. 

The  following  new  consulates  are  created :  Consuls  general  in  Paris 
and  Panama;  consuls  of  first  class  in  Asuncion  (Paraguay),  La  Paz 
(Bolivia) ,  and  San  Jose  (Costa  Rica) ;  and  consul  of  second  class  in 
Quito  (Ecuador).  A  chancellor  of  first  class  is  provided  for  the  con¬ 
sulate  general  at  Panama,  and  another  of  second  class  for  the  consulate 
at  San  Jose  de  Costa  Rica. 

Diplomatic  functions  in  the  capacity  of  charges  d’affaires  are  vested 
in  the  consul  general  at  Panama,  and  the  consuls  at  San  Jose  de  Costa 
Rica  and  Guatemala  City.  Like  functions  in  the  capacity  of  charges 
d’affaires  ad  interim  are  given  to  the  consuls  at  Asuncion,  La  Paz, 
and  Quito. 

CODE  OF  COMMERCE  AMENDED. 

The  Gaceta  Oficial  of  Cuba  for  June  29,  1911,  publishes  the  text  of 
a  law  introducing  extensive  amendments  to  the  Code  of  Commerce  of 
the  Republic.  Articles  870  to  873,  relating  to  the  procedure  in  the 
suspension  of  payments  and  bankruptcy  proceedings,  are  totally 
amended. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  FISHERIES  CREATED. 

For  the  purpose  of  scientifically  promoting  and  protecting  the 
fishing  industry  of  the  Republic,  the  President  of  Cuba  has  issued  a 
decree  creating  a  national  board  of  fisheries,  as  a  dependency  of  the 
department  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  labor.  The  new  board 
will  have  charge  of  all  matters  relating  to  exploitation  of  the  national 
waters  of  Cuba,  and  of  the  enforcement  of  laws  and  provisions  on 
fishing.  It  is  also  charged  with  the  duty  of  preparing  and  publishing 
a  set  of  fishing  regulations,  and  statistics ;  and  of  organizing  a  national 
museum  of  fisheries. 

MUNICIPAL  BUDGET  OF  HAVANA  FOR  1911-12. 

The  municipal  council  of  Havana,  on  June  17,  1911,  approved  the 
city  budget.  The  revenues  are  estimated  at  $3,936,566.35,  and  the 
same  amount  is  appropriated  for  expenditures.  In  1910-11  the 
revenues  aggregated  $4,005,057.22,  and  the  expenditures  $3,992,744.9. 

MONUMENT  TO  ESTRADA  PALMA. 

In  Cardenas,  Cuba,  there  has  been  unveiled  a  magnificent  monu¬ 
ment  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Tomas  Estrada  Palma,  the 
first  President  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba. 

COMPETITION  FOR  MODELS  OF  MACEO’S  STATUE. 

The  Cuban  Government  has  issued  an  invitation  to  all  sculptors 
of  the  world  to  take  part  in  the  competition  for  models  of  an  eques- 
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trian  statue  of  Gen.  Maceo,  the  Cuban  hero  who  was  killed  at  Punta 
Brava  in  1896.  The  statue  is  to  be  of  bronze  and  shall  be  erected  in 
the  Maceo  Park  of  Havana.  Six  months  are  given  the  artists  to 
present  their  plans,  and  a  prize  of  .85,000  is  olfered  to  the  winner. 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to  the  Cuban 
legation  at  Washington  and  the  various  consulates  of  the  Republic 
in  the  United  States. 

NEW  PALACE  OF  JUSTICE  AT  PINAR  DEL  BIO. 

The  sumptuous  new  building  for  the  palace  of  justice  at  Pinar  del 
Rio,  Cuba,  was  formalh*  dedicated  on  June  21,  1911,  by  the  secretary 
of  justice  of  the  Republic  and  in  the  presence  of  a  distinguished 
gathering.  The  general  appearance  of  the  palace  is  very  much  like 
that  of  the  new  building  of  the  Pan-American  Union  at  Washington, 
D.  C. 

NEW  RAILROAD  CONCESSIONS. 

The  Cienfuegos,  Palmira  &  Cruces  Railway  &  Power  Co.  has 
secured  another  concession  from  the  Cuban  Government  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  following  branches  of  the  main  line  in  the  Province 
of  Santa  Clara;  (a)  From  Palmira  to  Rodas;  (b)  from  Cruces  to  La 
Isabela;  (c)  from  Cruces  to  Caibarien,  by  way  of  Santa  Clara,  Loma 
Cruz,  and  Camajuani;  (d)  from  Camajuani  to  Fomento,  on  the 
Manicaragua  line,  by  way  of  Salamanca,  Placetas,  and  Nazareno;  (e) 
a  branch  which  extends  the  line  to  the  Manicaragua  railway  shall 
pass  Fomento  and  Sancti  Spiritus  and  terminate  at  Tunas  de  Zaza. 

The  Chief  Executive  has  been  authorized  to  enter  into  a  contract 
for  the  construction  of  a  line  from  Guantanamo  to  Baracoa.  He  is 
also  empowered  to  grant  a  subsidy  of  812,000  per  kilometer  to  the 
company  undertaking  the  work. 

The  Havana  Central  Railway  has  been  granted  a  concession  for 
the  construction  of  a  branch  road  to  San  Jose  de  las  Lajas  and  Santa 
Cruz  del  Norte,  via  Jaruco,  the  company  to  receive  a  subsidy  of 
85,000  per  kilometer  of  track. 

A  like  subsidy  is  granted  to  the  United  Railways  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  branch  line  from  Matanzas  to  Canasi. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


BUDGET  FOR  1911-12. 

The  budget  law  for  the  fiscal  year  1911-12,  recently  approved  by 
the  National  Congress  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  estimates  the 
revenues  at  a  total  of  84,257,000,  and  fixes  the  expenditures  at 
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$4,256,804,  the  latter  being  distributed  as  follows  among  the  various 


departments : 

Legislative .  $118,644  i 

Executive .  27,020  i 

Judiciary .  207, 166  t 

Interior  and  police .  644, 359  j 

Foreign  affaires .  101,624  ; 

Finance  and  commerce .  1,945,500  , 

War  and  marine .  537,982  i 


J ustice  and  public  instruction .  $263, 729 
Agriculture  and  immigration. .  109, 920 

Promotion  and  communica¬ 
tions .  300, 860 

Total .  4,256,804 


AMENDMENT  TO  THE  CODE  OF  COMMERCE. 

The  National  Congress  of  the  Dominican  Republic  has  passed  a  law 
amending  the  Code  of  Commerce.  Articles  446,  451,  462,  and  591, 
relating  to  bankruptcy  proceedings,  are  thereby  entirely  modified. 

NEW  LAWS  OF  GENERAL  IMPORTANCE. 

The  Gaceta  Oficial  for  April  12  and  29,  and  May  3,  17,  and  24, 1911, 
publishes,  respectively,  the  texts  of  the  following  laws  passed  and 
promulgated:  Police  law;  division  of  lands  held  in  joint  tenure;  pro¬ 
cedure  in  appeals  to  Supreme  Court;  telegraph  and  telephone  law; 
patents  of  invention. 

CODE  OF  CRIMINAL  PROCEDURE  AMENDED. 

The  National  Congress  of  the  Dominican  Republic  has  passed  a 
law,  whose  text  is  given  in  the  Gaceta  Oficial  for  July  12, 1911,  amend¬ 
ing  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  of  the  Republic. 

LAW  OF  AGRICULTURAL  FRANCHISES. 

The  Gaceta  Oficial  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  for  July  8,  1911, 
publishes  the  text  of  an  important  law'  of  the  National  Congress,  ap¬ 
proved  on  June  26,  1911,  granting  liberal  franchises  and  privileges  to 
persons  and  companies  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  lands. 

IMPORTANT  PUBLIC  WORKS. 

The  National  Congress  of  the  Dominican  Republic  has  authorized 
the  construction  of  the  following  public  w'orks:  Aqueduct  for  the  capi¬ 
tal,  $500,000  gold;  highway  from  Santo  Domingo  to  Seybo,  by  way  of 
San  Pedro  Macoris,  $60,000  gold;  building  for  the  school  of  electrical 
engineering,  $30,000  gold;  building  for  a  hospital  for  inebriates,  at 
Puerto  Plata,  $10,000  gold,  and  building  for  a  school  of  commerce  in 
Santo  Domingo,  $10,500  gold. 

The  sum  of  $22,000  has  also  been  appropriated  as  the  contribution 
of  the  Government  to  the  construction  of  the  Civil  Hospital  at  San¬ 
tiago  de  los  Caballeros. 

NATIONAL  BANK. 

A  group  of  New  York  bankers  and  merchants  have  organized  a 
national  bank  in  Santo  Domingo,  the  capital  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
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public,  with  an  authorized  capitalization  of  $2,000,000.  The  insti¬ 
tution  will  be  governed  according  to  the  Dominican  laws,  and  will 
establish  branches  throughout  the  Republic. 

SURVEY  OF  SAN  MARCOS  AND  BARRABAS  LINE. 

The  survey  now  being  carried  on  by  engineers  of  the  Central  Railroad 
for  the  deviation  of  the  rack  railroad  from  San  Marcos  to  Barrabas, 
is  progressing  rapidly.  On  the  coast  side  the  survey  has  reached  as 
far  as  Barba  Rusia,  and  on  the  side  of  Bajabonico  it  will  soon  reach 
that  point.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  survey  the  construction  of 
the  line  will  be  started.  This  railroad  will  establish  a  more  rapid  and 
comfortable  communication  between  Santiago  and  Puerto  Plata. 


ECUADOR 


NEW  MINISTER  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Sr.  Don  Abelardo  Moncayo  has  been  appointed  by  the  President 
of  Ecuador  as  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  at 
Washington,  to  succeed  Sr.  Don  Rafael  M.  Arizaga,  who  has  recently 
resigned. 

CREATION  OF  A  NAVAL  SCHOOL. 

By  a  presidential  decree  of  recent  date,  a  naval  school  has  been 
established  in  Quito  for  the  preparation  of  young  men  desiring  to 
enter  the  naval  service  of  the  Republic. 


THE  MANTA  RAILROAD. 

Work  has  been  started  on  the  construction  of  the  railroad  from  the 
port  of  Manta  to  Santa  Ana.  The  survey  of  the  line  will  continue 
from  Monte  Cristi  to  Portoviejo  and  from  this  point  to  Santa  Ana. 
The  section  from  Monte  Cristi  to  Portoviejo  will  pass  through  Picoaza, 
from  which  point  a  branch  line  will  be  constructed  to  Riochico  and 
Rocafuerte. 

EXPORTS  OF  COFFEE  FROM  GUAYAQUIL. 

The  exports  of  coffee  from  the  port  of  Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  during 
the  years  1907  to  1910  were  as  follows: 


Sacks. 

1907  .  8,157 

1908  .  25,598 

1909  .  24.170 

1910  . 24,898 


The  bulk  of  these  exports  was  shipped  to  Chile,  that  country 
receiving  the  following  amounts:  1907,  7,382  sacks;  1908,  13,324 
sacks;  1909,  18,971  sacks;  1910,  15,304. 


ELECTION  OF  DESIGNATES. 

Gen.  Mariano  Serrano  and  Gen.  Manuel  Duarte  have  been  elected 
by  the  National  Legislative  Assembly  of  Guatemala  as  first  and 
second  designates,  respectively,  to  fill  the  office  of  Presidency  of  the 
Republic  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  present  term. 

WATER-POWER  LAW. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  of  Guatemala  has  enacted  a  law  provid¬ 
ing  that  all  waterfalls  within  public  lands  shall  be  reserved  for  the 
absolute  property  of  the  Government,  which  shall  have  the  sole 
power  to  regulate  the  use  that  may  he  made  thereof  for  industrial 
and  other  purposes.  Waterfalls  in  private  lands  are  the  property  of 
the  respective  owners,  but  if  they  are  to  utilize  or  sell  them,  they  must 
register  them  in  the  department  of  promotion. 

RATIFICATION  OF  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  CONVENTIONS. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  of  Guatemala  has  approved,  and  the 
President  of  the  Republic  has  ratified,  the  following  six  conventions 
signed  at  the  Third  Central  American  Conference  held  at  the  city  of 
Guatemala  in  January,  1911 : 

Establishment  of  freedom  of  commerce  in  the  five  Central  American 
Republics. 

Unification  of  primary  and  secondary  instruction  in  Central 
America. 

Establishment  of  coastwise  commerce  among  the  five  Republics. 

Establishment  of  a  practical  school  of  agriculture  in  the  Republic 
of  Salvador;  of  a  school  of  mining  and  mechanics  in  the  Republic  of 
Honduras;  and  of  a  school  of  arts  and  crafts  in  the  Republic  of 
Nicaragua. 

Amending  article  3  of  the  Consular  Service  Convention  and  article 
4  of  the  convention  regarding  the  duties  of  the  Central  American 
International  Bureau. 

NEW  ISSUE  OF  POSTAGE  STAMPS. 

The  President  of  Guatemala  has  issued  a  decree  providing  for  a  new 
issue  of  postage  stamps  to  the  amount  of  1,000,000,  as  follows: 


50-centavo  stamps .  500, 000 

20-centavo  stamps .  200,000 

12J-centavo  stamps .  200, 000 

1-centavo  stamps .  100, 000 


Total .  1,000,000 
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Under  the  same  decree  a  London  concern  has  been  awarded  the 
contract  for  printing  of  this  issue. 


FISCAL  BUDGET  FOB  1911-12. 


The  general  budget  of  expenditures,  recently  approved  by  the 
Legislative  Assembh'  of  the  Republic  of  Guatemala,  fixes  the  expenses 
of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  at  the 
sum  of  37,417,217.12  pesos,  distributed  as  follows  among  the  various 
executive  departments: 

Pesos. 


Interior  and  justice 

Foreign  affairs . 

Finance . 

Public  credit . 

Promotion . 

War . 

Public  instruction . . 
Pensions . 


4,  658, 359.  96 

1,  283, 199.  20 
1, 808, 054. 00 

22, 000, 000.  00 

2,  271,  360.  96 
2,  343, 996. 40 
2,  578,  760. 00 

473, 486.  60 


Total 


37, 417,  217. 12 


TRANSMISSION  OF  EXECUTIVE  POWER. 


On  August  14,  1911,  Gen.  Cincinnatus  Leconte  was  unanimously 
elected  President  of  the  Republic  by  the  Haitian  Congress  to  succeed 
President  Antoine  F.  C.  Simon. 

DIPLOMATIC  CHANGES. 

A  newspaper  cable  dispatch  from  Port-au-Prince  advises  that 
President  Leconte  has  announced  the  following  appointments  in  the 
diplomatic  service  of  Haiti :  Mons.  Solon  Menos  has  been  accredited 
to  the  United  States  to  succeed  retiring  Minister  Sannon;  Mons. 
Nemours  Auguste,  minister  to  France;  Mons.  Calisthenes  Fourchard, 
minister  to  Germany;  Mons.  Dorsain  Ville,  charge  d’affaires  of  the 
legation  at  London;  Mons.  Ulrick  Duvivier,  charg6  d’affaires  of  the 
legation  at  Havana;  Mons.  Catinat  Fourchard,  consul  general  at 
New  York,  and  Mons.  Geffrard  Ovest,  consul  general  at  Antwerp. 


PROPOSED  AGRICULTURAL  BANK. 

A  syndicate  of  Austrian  and  Belgian  capitalists  has  submitted  a 
new  request  to  the  Government  for  a  concession  to  establish  an  agri¬ 
cultural  and  industrial  bank,  capitalized  at  10,000,000  francs  repre¬ 
sented  by  20,000  shares  of  500  francs  each. 


HONDURAS. 
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PROPOSED  NEW  WHARF  AT  CAPE  HAITIEN  AND  AT  PORT 
DE  PAIX. 

A  bill  has  been  presented  to  the  Haitian  Government  granting  a 
concession  to  Mr.  Gerson  Desrosiers  for  the  construction,  maintenance, 
and  exploitation  of  a  wharf  at  the  port  of  Cape  Haitien.  By  the 
terms  of  the  contract  the  concession  is  to  run  for  50  years,  dating 
from  the  promulgation  of  the  law  authorizing  the  concession.  The 
wdiarf  is  to  be  provided  with  railroad  tracks,  cars,  platforms,  cranes 
and  all  the  necessary  machinery  for  loading  and  unloading  merchan¬ 
dise  and  the  rapid  transportation  of  parcels  to  the  customs  houses. 
The  Government  grants  to  the  concessionaire  a  site  near  by  for  the 
erection  of  an  office  building. 

The  concessionaire  has  the  exclusive  privilege  of  handling  all  the 
merchandise  and  products  on  this  wharf.  He  is  authorized  to  collect 
the  wharf  dues  from  steamers  or  sailing  vessels  which  do  or  do  not 
dock  at  the  wharf. 

The  contract  relating  to  the  construction  of  a  wharf  at  Port  de  Paix 
is  in  most  respects  similar  to  the  above,  except  that  the  concession  runs 
for  40  instead  of  50  years. 

FRANCO-HAITIAN  ORGANIZATION  IN  PARIS. 

A  Franco-Haitian  Association  has  recently  been  organized  in  Paris 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  intellectual  and  economic  relations 
which  unite  France  and  the  Haitian  Republic. 


NEW  STAMP-TAX  LAW. 

La  Gaceta,  the  official  organ  of  the  Government  of  Honduras,  pub¬ 
lishes  in  its  issue  for  April  24,  1911,  the  text  of  the  new  stamp-tax 
law.  It  provides  that  the  stamped  paper  to  be  used  in  transactions 
with  the  Government  and  in  judicial  proceedings  shall  be  of  two 
kinds:  One  of  50  centavos  each  page,  and  the  other  of  10  centavos 
a  page.  The  stamp  will  represent  the  national  coat  of  arms,  under 
which  shall  be  expressed  the  value  and  the  four-year  period  for  which 
the  paper  is  issued. 

The  stamps,  also  representing  the  national  coat  of  arms,  shall  be 
of  the  following  denominations:  1,  2,  5,  10,  and  50  centavos. 

COAL  AND  OIL  CONCESSION. 

A  group  of  local  capitalists  has  recently  obtained  from  the 
Government  of  Honduras  an  important  concession  whereby  they  are 
given  the  exclusive  privilege  of  extracting  and  exploiting  coal, 
3048— Bull.  3—11 - 12 
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])ctn)leum,  naphtha,  and  other  products  that  may  be  found  within 
an  area  of  1,000  hectares,  situated  in  the  numicipalit}’  of  El  Rosario, 
Department  of  Comayagua.  The  Government  is  to  receive  10  per 
cent  of  the  ju-oducts  of  the  exjiloitation,  either  in  merchandise  or  in 
money,  as  it  may  choose,  and  the  concessionaires  shall  have  the  right 
to  import  free  of  customs  duties  all  machinery  and  materials  needed 
for  the  operation  of  the  contract,  the  term  of  which  is  50  A^ears. 

NEW  INDUSTRIES. 

A  concession  has  recently  been  granted  by  the  Government  of 
Honduras  for  the  cultivation,  on  an  extensive  scale,  of  sugai;  cane  in 
the  Dejiartment  of  Atlantida.  By  the  terms  <tf  the  contract  the 
industry  is  exenpited  from  national  and  munici])al  taxation. 

Another  concession  has  been  granted  for  the  establishment  in 
Tegucigal])a  or  Sabanagrande  of  a  ])lant  for  the  manufacture  of  soap, 
candles,  and  perfumes. 


APPROPRIATION  LAW  FOR  1911-12. 

The  appropriation  law  recently  passed  by  the  Mexican  Congress 
fixes  the  expenditures  of  the  Federal  Government  for  the  fiscal  year 
1911-12  at  105,432,346.99  pesos  Mexican  currency,  distributed  as 
follows,  among  the  various  departments: 


Pesos. 

Legislative  power .  1, 503, 255. 25 

Executive  power .  259, 749. 00 

Judicial  power . 625, 441. 25 

Foreign  affairs .  2, 075, 445.  50 

Interior .  15, 115, 940.  71 

Justice .  1,626,355.50 

Public  instruction  and  fine  arts .  7, 703, 282. 00 

Promotion .  4, 092,  770. 00 

Communications  and  public  works .  16,051,156.74 

Finance  and  public  credit .  35, 071, 541.  72 

War  and  marine .  21, 307, 409.  32 


Total .  105,432,346.99 


FREE  IMPORTATION  OF  CORN. 

In  view  of  the  continued  scarcity  in  the  production  of  national 
corn  in  the  Peninsula  of  Yucatan,  the  President  of  Mexico  has  ex¬ 
tended  until  September  30,  1911,  the  operation  of  the  decree  declaring 
free  of  customs  duties  the  importation  of  that  grain  through  the 
custom-houses  of  Progreso  and  Campeche. 
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NEW  LOAN  NEGOTIATED. 

The  Mexican  Government  has  recently  entered  into  a  contract 
with  thefirmof  Speyer&Co.,of  New  York  City,  for  a  loan  of  $10,000,000 
United  States  currency,  at  4^  per  cent  interest,  and  payable  within 
two  years.  Tlie  loan  is  represented  by  notes  of  the  Monetary  Com¬ 
mission  of  Mexico,  authorized  by  the  Government,  and  "uuranteed 
by  the  National  Bank  of  Mexico. 

INFORMATION  BUREAU  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

For  the  purpose  of  furnishing  reliable  and  accurate  data  as  to  the 
commercial  jmssibilities  of  Mexico,  the  Government  of  that  Republic 
has  established  an  information  bureau  in  New  York  City.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  the  bureau  there  will  be  a  complete  exhibit  of  Mexican 
products,  and  pamphlets  on  the  agricultural,  mineral,  and  industrial 
l)Ossibilities  of  the  Republic  will  be  issued  from  time  to  time.  The 
object  of  the  bureau  is  primarily  to  increase  the  business  between 
the  two  nations  and  bring  the  respective  interests  into  closer  relation. 

PUBLIC  WORKS  AUTHORIZED  IN  THE  FEDERAL  DISTRICT. 

By  resolution  of  President  de  la  Barra  the  hydrographic  commis¬ 
sion  of  ^Mexico  will  undertake  the  following  works  in  the  Federal 
District  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  impetus  to  works  of  general 
utility,  which  are  greatly  needed,  and  incidentally  furnishing  employ¬ 
ment  to  a  large  number. 

Extension  to  the  south  of  the  great  drain  canal  to  the  cities  south 
of  the  valley  of  Mexico,  Tacubaya,  Mixcoac,  San  Angel,  Tlalpam,  etc. 

Improvement  of  the  drain  works  of  Zumpango. 

Dredging  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  channels  of  the  valley  of  Mexico. 

The  director  general  of  public  works  will  likewise  proceed  with  the 
repair  of  the  roads  from  the  capital  to  Cuernavaca,  Tlanepantla,  Toluca, 
and  Pachuca,  and  paving  the  streets  of  the  Colonias  Bolsa,  Maza, 
Valle  Gomez,  and  Santa  Julia. 

MEXICAN  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  THROUGH  PORT  OF  SAN  DIEGO, 

CALIFORNIA. 

The  Pan  American  Union  is  indebted  to  Dr.  J.  Diaz  Prieto,  the 
consul  of  Mexico  at  San  Diego,  California,  for  the  statement  of  the 
exports  to  and  imports  from  Mexico  through  that  port  for  the 
month  of  May,  1911,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  month 
of  1910. 

According  to  Dr.  Prieto’s  statement  there  was  imported  from 
Mexico  through  this  port  miscellaneous  merchandise  to  the  value 
of  $109,601,  as  against  $28,220  for  the  preceding  year,  revealing  a 
remarkable  increase  in  favor  of  May,  1911,  of  $81,381.  In  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  exports  to  Mexico  the  value  of  products  for  May,  1911,  totaled 
$39,151,  against  $88,193.71  for  May,  1910,  a  decrease  in  the  present 
3'ear  of  nearly^  $50,000. 
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SUSPENSION  BRIDGE  IN  MONTEREY. 

There  is  a  project  on  foot  to  erect  a  cable  suspension  bridge  across 
the  Santa  Catalina  River  to  connect  the  suburb  of  San  Luisito  with 
the  city  of  Monterey.  It  is  proposed  to  build  this  bridge  600  feet 
long  and  20  feet  wide. 

NEW  BRIDGE  IN  NUEVO  LAREDO  OPENED.  . 

The  new  bridge  built  by  the  National  Railroads  of  Mexico,  between 
Nuevo  Laredo,  State  of  Tamaulipas,  and  Laredo,  Texas,  has  been 
opened  to  public  traffic.  It  is  made  of  concrete  and  consists  of  6 
arches  of  175  feet. 

RAILROAD  CONCESSIONS. 

The  Mexican  Government  has  entered  into  a  contract  with  an 
American  company  for  the  construction  and  operation  of  a  railroad 
to  connect  the  southern  jiart  of  the  State  of  Veracruz  and  of  the  State 
of  Tabasco,  with  the  central  part  of  the  State  of  Campeche,  joining 
at  one  end  with  the  Veracruz-Pacific  Railway,  and  at  the  other  with 
the  Yucatan  railroads.  The  new  line  will  be  known  as  the  Veracruz, 
Tabasco  and  Campecbe  Railroad. 

Authorization  has  also  been  granted  to  build  and  operate  a  railroad 
in  the  State  of  Mexico,  starting  from  the  city  of  Toluca,  passing  near 
V^illa  del  Valle  and  terminating  at  the  Caleras  ranch. 


NICARAGUA 


REPEAL  OF  CONCESSIONS. 


The  Gaceta  Oficial  of  Nicaragua,  in  its  issue  of  May  13,  publishes 
the  text  of  a  decree  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  whereby  a 
number  of  concessions  are  repealed  as  being,  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  detrimental  to  the  good  and  welfare  of  the  country.  Among 
the  concessions  declared  null  and  void  are  the  following: 

Concession  dated  March  29, 1904,  for  the  establishment  of  a  steam¬ 
ship  line  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  for  the  navigation  of  the  Escondido 
River,  and  all  additional  contracts.  Concession  of  December  6, 
1907,  granting  a  lease  on  abandoned  mines  in  the  Department  of 
Bluefields  and  the  Prinzapolka  District.  Of  December  18, 1910, 
granting  a  lease  on  all  the  mines  and  mineral  deposits  in  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Nueva  Segovia  and  Jinotega  and  a  section  of  the  region  of 
Cape  Gracias  k  Dios.  Of  August  2, 1905,  for  the  exploitation  of  rubber 
fields  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Of  July  24,  1906,  for  the  dredging  of 
Pearl  Lagoon. 


r 


IMMIGRATION  AND  COLONIZATION  COMMISSIONER  ABROAD. 

Tlie  position  of  special  immigration  and  colonization  commissioner 
abroad  has  been  created  by  executive  decree  of  June  8,  1911.  The 
duty  of  this  ollice  will  be  to  carry  on  an  active  propaganda  in  Europe, 
giving  information  concerning  the  Republic  of  Panama,  its  physical, 
political,  and  social  conditions,  natural  resources,  cost  and  manner 
of  acquiring  public  lands,  cost  of  living,  and  other  like  data  as  may  be 
desired.  The  commissioner  will  also  discharge  such  other  duties  as 
may  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  department  of  promotion.  Ilis  place 
of  residence  in  Europe  shall  be  fixed  later  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic.  Sr.  Gil  F.  Sanchez  has  been  appointed  to  the  new  post. 

DEDICATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE. 

The  magnificent  and  spacious  buildings  of  the  National  Institute 
at  Panama  City  were  formally  dedicated  by  President  Arosemena 
on  June  18,  1911,  with  imposing  ceremonies  and  in  the  presence  of  a 
distinguished  gathering. 

The  National  Institute  was  created  by  law  of  March  8,  1907,  and 
inaugurated  on  April  25,  of  the  same  year.  The  main  purpose  of 
this  organization  is  to  unify  and  improve  the  system  of  higher  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Republic  by  merging  into  one  institution  the  High  School, 
the  College  of  Commerce  and  Languages,  and  the  Normal  School. 

The  new  buildings  are  6  in  number  and  cover  a  total  area  of  1 1 ,624 
square  meters.  The  main  or  central  building  faces  Ancon  Avenue 
with  a  frontage  of  73  meters. 

PANAMA  AT  THE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE  OP  LIMA. 

The  Government  of  Panama,  through  its  foreign  office,  has  accepted 
an  offer  from  the  Peruvian  Government  of  four  scholarships  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture  of  Lima.  The  school  is  a  high-grade  institution, 
under  Peruvian  and  European  professors,  and  the  instruction  is 
thoroughly  scientific  and  adapted  to  tropical  agriculture.  The 
selection  of  pupils  for  the  scholarships  has  been  made  by  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  public  instruction  of  Panama. 
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THE  BUDGET  FOR  1911. 

The  general  budget  law  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay,  passed  by 
the  National  (’ongress  on  June  5,  1911,  estimates  the  revenues  at  a 
total  of  2,738,000  pesos  gold,  and  9,190,500  pesos  paper.  The  expend¬ 
itures  are  fixed  at  999,41 1  pesos  gold  and  32,687,228.30  pesos  paper. 

The  estimate  of  revenues  is  as  follows: 


Gold.  ! 

j 

Paiier, 

Customs  receipts . 1 

PfSOS. 

1  2,.mooo 

Pesos. 

4,243.500 

Miscellaneous . 

47,000 

292,000 

581,000 

3,499,000 

Total . j 

2,738,000 

9,190,500 

The  expenditures  are  distributed  as  follows  among  the  various 
departments: 


Oold. 

Paper. 

Legislative  Congress . 

Interior . 

Foreign  affairs . 

Finance . 

Justice,  worship,  and  public  instruction . 

War  and  Navy . 

Miscellaneous . 

Total . 

Pesos. 

1,3,679,00 

102,332,80 

5,400.00 

42,300.00 

120,040.00 

715,1)00.00 

Pesos. 
1,115, too.  00 
9,453.812.:10 
528,480.00 
3.550.440.00 
8,516.300.00 
7, 686, 596.  Ot) 
1.836.000.00 

999,411.00 

32,687,228.30 

NEW  LOANS. 

The  President  of  Paraguay  has  authorized  the  minister  plenipo¬ 
tentiary  of  the  Republic  to  France,  Great  Britain  and  German}'  to 
negotiate  with  European  capitalists  for  raising  a  loan  of  25,000,000 
francs. 

NEW  TAXES. 

A  decree  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay,  dated 
June  1,  1911,  establishes  the  following  new  taxes: 

(a)  5  pesos  per  head  of  cattle  killed  for  public  consumption. 

(5)  1  peso  per  head  of  cattle  sold  or  exchanged. 

(c)  A  surtax  of  17  per  cent  on  the  importation  of  alcoholic  bever¬ 
ages. 

(d)  50  centavos  per  liter  on  sales  of  alcohol  of  national  production. 

(e)  3  per  cent  on  all  imports,  as  an  additional  customs  duty. 

(/)  $1.60  gold  per  ton  of  quebracho  exported. 


PERU. 
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(g)  $1.30  j'old  per  ton  of  wood,  other  than  quebracho,  exported. 

(h)  15  centavos  per  10  kiloj^rams  of  verba  mate,  as  an  additional 
duty  to  the  transportation  tax. 

(i)  1  mil  on  real  estate,  as  an  ailditional  impost  to  the  direct  tax. 

(j)  1  peso  per  pack  of  cards,  whether  of  foreign  or  domestic  manu¬ 
facture. 

Packing  houses  operating  under  a  concession  are  exempt  from  the 
tax  provided  by  paragraph  (a).  Alcohol  for  industrial  purposes  is 
likewise  exempt  from  taxation. 

NEW  ISSUES  OF  BANK  NOTES. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Agricultural  Bank  of  Asuncion, 
Paraguay,  has  been  authorized  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the 
American  Bank  Note  Co.  for  printing  a  new  issue  of  bank  notes  to  the 
sum  of  15,000,000  pesos  national  currency.  The  issue  will  be  of  the 
following  denominations:  2,000,000  notes  of  50  centavos,  1,000,000 
of  1  peso,  500,000  of  2  pesos,  400,000  of  5  pesos,  300,000  of  10  pesos, 
150,000  of  20  pesos,  40,000  of  50  pesos,  10,000  of  100  pesos,  2,500 
of  200  pesos,  and  1,000  of  500  pesos. 

RAILROAD  CONCESSION  ANNULLED. 

A  Presidential  decree  of  May  26,  1911,  declares  null  and  void 
the  concession  granted  on  June  1,  1909,  for  the  construction  of  a 
railroad  line  from  Asuncion  to  the  mouth  of  the  Iguazu,  and  orders 
the  forfeiture  of  the  10,000  pesos  gold  deposit.  Failure  on  the 
part  of  the  concessionaire  to  fulfill  the  conditions  imposed  on  him 
by  the  contract  is  given  as  the  reason  for  the  annullment. 


NEW  PERUVIAN  CABINET. 

A  newspaper  cable  dispatch  from  Lima  advises  that  a  new  cabinet 
has  been  appointed  In*  President  Leguia,  and  that  the  oath  of  office 
was  administered  to  the  following  members  on  August  31,  1911. 
Minister  of  Government  and  Police:  Juan  Salazar  Oyarzabal. 
Minister  of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction:  Augusta  Ganoza. 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs:  Dr.  German  Leguia  Martinez. 
Minister  of  War  and  Navy:  Juan  Manuel  De  la  Torre. 

Minister  of  the  Treasury  and  Commerce:  Augustin  De  la  Torre 
Gonzalez. 

Minister  of  Public  Works  and  Promotion:  Daniel  Isaac  Castillo. 
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NEW  PROVINCE  CREATED. 

El  Peruano,  the  official  organ  of  the  Peruvian  Government,  pub¬ 
lishes  in  its  issue  for  June  26,  1911,  a  law  of  the  National  Congress 
dividing  the  Province  of  Cangallo  into  two  sections,  each  of  which 
shall  constitute  a  separate  Province,  as  follows: 

The  Province  of  Cangallo,  having  for  its  capital  the  city  of  the  same 
name,  and  comprising  the  districts  of  Cangallo,  Huambalpa,  Vis- 
chongo,  and  Paras;  the  to\vns  of  Quispillacta  and  Cancha-Cancha,  and 
the  hacienda  of  Chacolla,  in  the  district  of  Chuschi,  and  the  towns  of 
Toto,  Paras,  Anos,  and  Ayuta,  in  the  district  of  Totos,  all  with  their 
present  boundaries. 

The  Province  of  Fajardo,  having  for  its  capital  the  city  of  Huancapi, 
and  comprising  the  districts  of  Canaria,  Ilualla,  Colca,  Huancaraylla, 
Carapo,  and  Sancos,  with  their  present  boundaries.  This  new 
Province  shall  include,  besides,  two  new  districts:  That  of  Sarhua, 
including  the  towns  of  Yomangua,  Huarcaya,  Anquilla,  and  Sarhua, 
which  latter  shall  be  its  capital,  and  the  district  of  Vilcanchos,  com¬ 
prising  the  towTis  of  Cocas,  Urancancha,  Espite,  and  Vilcanchos  as 
the  capital. 

SURVEY  OF  PORT  WERTHEMAN  RAILROAD. 

Since  the  latter  part  of  June,  1911,  a  commission  of  engineers  has 
been  actively  engaged  in  the  survey  of  the  railroad  from  Oroya  to 
Port  Wertheman,  on  the  Perene  River.  The  survey  will  be  divided 
into  two  sections,  one  from  Oroya  to  Tarma  and  another  from  Tarma 
to  Port  Wertheman. 

THE  ZELA  CENTENNIAL. 

In  commemoration  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  June  20, 1811, 
the  day  on  which  the  Peruvian  patriot,  Francisco  Antonio  de  Zela, 
uttered  the  first  cry  of  independence  in  the  city  of  Tacna,  there  were 
held  in  the  capital  of  Peru  on  June  20,  1911,  impressive  and  elaborate 
events  under  the  auspices  of  the  Historical  Institute  of  Peru.  The 
main  feature  of  the  celebration  was  a  splendid  civic  parade,  in  which 
there  participated  Government  and  municipal  officials,  scientific, 
literary,  and  educational  institutions,  charitable  and  labor  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  public  and  private  schools.  On  the  same  day  and  with 
imposing  ceremonies  the  name  of  Zela  was  affixed  to  the  Plaza  de  la 
Micheo. 

NEW  PERUVIAN-PANAMA  VESSEL. 

Consul  General  W.  Henry  Robertson,  of  Callao,  reports  the  arrival 
there  of  the  new  steel  steamship  Pachitea  of  the  Compaflla  Peruana 
de  Vapores  y  Dique  del  Callao.  This  will  be  added  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  fleet  for  fast  mail,  passenger,  and  cargo  service  between 
Peruvian  ports  and  Panama.  The  new  vessel  cost  $463,200  and  has 
a  gross  displacement  of  4,681  tons,  but  registered  in  French  Lloyds 
at  2,250. 


SALVADOR 


EXTRADITION  TREATY  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  ratifications  of  the  extradition  treaty  between  Salvador  and 
the  United  States  were  exchanged  at  San  Salvador  on  July  10,  1911. 
The  treaty  was  signed  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
United  States  Minister  at  the  Salvadorean  capital  on  April  18,  last. 

BUDGET  FOR  1911-12. 

The  budget  of  revenues  and  expenditures,  recently  passed  by  the 
National  Legislative  Assembly  of  Salvador,  for  the  fiscal  year  1911-12, 
fixes  the  estimated  revenues  at  a  total  of  13,129,750  pesos  as  against 
expenditures  amounting  to  13,286,750  pesos,  leaving  a  deficit  of 
157,082.50  pesos. 

INCREASE  OF  POPULATION. 

According  to  figures  compiled  by  the  General  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of  Salvador,  and  published  in  the  Diario  Oficial  of  May  22,  1911,  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  population  of  country,  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1911,  of  over  6,600. 

EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY  LAW. 

The  National  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Republic  of  Salvador 
has  enacted  a  law,  the  text  of  which  is  published  in  the  Diario  Oficial 
for  May  13  last,  establishing  the  liability  of  employers  for  accidents 
caused  to  laborers  while  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  The 
industries  that  fall  within  the  provisions  of  the  law  are:  Mining  estab¬ 
lishments  of  all  kinds;  establishments  where  explosives,  inflammables, 
injurious  or  poisonous  matters  are  manufactured  or  employed;  auto¬ 
mobile,  railroad,  or  steamship  transportation;  fire  departments;  elec¬ 
tric  light  and  power  plants. 

CORPORATION  TAX. 

The  Diario  Oficial  of  Salvador,  for  May  12,  1911,  contains  the  text 
of  a  law  imposing  a  tax  of  6  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  net  profits  of 
all  stock  companies  operating  in  the  Republic. 

CODE  COMMISSION. 

The  National  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Republic  of  Salvador  has 
created  a  commission  of  three  lawyers  which  shall  be  charged  with  the 
preparation  and  drafting  of  a  new  code  of  criminal  procedure  to  super¬ 
sede  the  one  in  force. 

The  draft  of  this  new  code  must  be  submitted  to  the  President  of 
the  Republic  on  March  1,  1912,  who  shall  in  turn  forward  it  to  the 
Assembly  during  its  sessions  of  the  same  year. 
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PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERING. 

President  Araujo,  of  Salvador,  has  recently  decreed  the  establish¬ 
ment  in  the  capital  of  the  Kepublic  of  a  preparatory  school  of  engi¬ 
neering,  where  young  men  desiring  to  pursue  this  profession  may  lit 
themselves  for  admission  to  the  technical  schools  abroad. 
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URUGUAY 


BUDGET  BILL  FOR  1911-12. 

The  Diario  Oficial,  of  Uruguay,  for  June  2,  1911,  publishes  the 
text  of  the  President’s  message  submitting  to  the  General  Assembly 
the  national  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1911-12.  According  to  the 
message,  no  great  difficulties  were  encountered  in  the  preparation  of 
this  financial  statement  on  account  of  the  general  improved  economic 
condition  of  the  countiy.  The  budget  submitted  provides  for  a 
slight  surplus,  and  estimates  the  revenues  and  expenditures  as 
follows : 

Uruguayan  pesos. 


Revenues  estimated . 28,  534, 000 

Expenditures .  28, 533, 019 


LEGATION  ACCREDITED  IN  CUBA. 

The  Government  of  Uruguay  has  created  a  legation  at  Havana, 
Cuba,  and  has  appointed  Sr.  Don  Rafael  J.  Fossalba,  envoy  extraor- 
dinaiy  and  minister  plenipotentiary'  to  that  post. 


AGRICULTURAL  COIOIISSION. 

A  commission  with  Dr.  Carlos  Praderi  at  its  head  has  been  appointed 
by  the  Uruguayan  Government  to  visit  Europe  and  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  and  ascertaining  the  most  modern 
agricultural  methods.  The  commission  intends  to  arrange  for  the 
purchase  of  farming  implements,  seeds,  and  possibly  live  stock. 

URUGUAY  AT  THE  HAGUE  COURT. 

To  represent  the  Republic  in  the  Permanent  Arbitration  Court  at 
The  Hague,  President  Battle  Ordonez,  of  Uruguay,  has  appointed 
two  eminent  jurists  and  educators,  Sr.  Don  Juan  Zorrila  de  San 
Martin  and  Sr.  Jose  Pedro  Massera. 


NEW  NATIONAL  HOLIDAY. 

A  law  of  the  General  Assembly,  published  in  the  Diario  Oficial  for 
June  15,  1911,  declares  May  18,  the  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Las 
Piedras,  a  legal  holiday,  to  be  observed  every'  y'ear. 


URUGUAY. 
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PROPOSED  LABOR  LAW. 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  labor  law  submitted  to  the  General 
Assembl}'  of  Uruguay  appears  in  the  Uruguay  Weekly  News  of 
July  9.  According  to  this  report,  the  principal  features  of  the  law 
are  as  follows;  An  eight-hour  working  day  for  all  workmen,  including 
industrial  and  commercial  employees;  one  day  of  rest  after  eveiy 
six  working  days;  State  pension  for  working  women  just  before  and 
after  confinement,  during  which  period  they  will  not  be  allowed  to 
work,  such  pension  to  be  paid  by  the  State  pending  legislation  on 
insurance  and  workmen’s  savings  banks;  and  provision  for  special 
inspectors  who  will  command  the  confidence  of  the  working  classes, 
to  see  that  the  provisions  of  the  law  are  observed  in  factories,  work¬ 
shops,  and  offices. 

GOVERNMENT  PACKING  HOUSE. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Uruguay  has  passed  a  law  authorizing 
the  President  of  the  Republic  to  enter  into  a  contract  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  complete  meat-packing  plant,  to  be  conducted  along  the 
lines  followed  by  the  leading  packing  houses  of  the  United  States. 
The  capital  of  this  establishment  is  fixed  at  £200,000,  £110,000  of 
which  is  to  be  taken  up  by  the  Government  and  the  remainder  to  be 
offered  to  public  subscription. 

ARCHITECTURAL  COMPETITION. 

The  Government  of  Uruguay  has  instituted  a  competition  for 
designs  for  a  new  Government  Palace,  and  urban  planning  in 
Montevideo.  The  conditions  and  regulations  governing  the  contest 
may  be  obtained  upon  application  to  the  department  of  public  works 
(Ministerio  de  Obras  Publicas),  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  or  to  the 
Uruguayan  Legation  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Designs  for  the  urban 
planning  must  be  submitted  not  later  than  January  16,  1912,  to  the 
legation,  or  January  29,  to  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  and 
January  30  for  the  Government  Palace. 

RAILROAD  NOTES. 

The  Central  Railroad  of  Uruguay  has  been  authorized  to  construct 
a  connecting  curve  between  the  main  line  of  the  northern  extension 
and  the  projected  extension  to  Rivera  and  the  Brazilian  frontier. 

With  appropriate  exercises,  the  minister  of  public  works  of  Uruguay 
inaugurated  the  branch  line  from  Algorta  to  Fray  Bentos,  of  the 
Midland  Railway.  In  connection  with  the  new  line,  there  has  been 
constructed  at  Fray  Bentos  a  wharf  224  meters  long  and  15  meters 
wide,  at  a  cost  of  $200,000  Uruguayan  currency. 
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REVISION  OF  NATIONAL  CODES. 


By  a  joint  resolution  of  the  National  Congress  of  Venezuela,  there 
has  been  created  a  commission  of  five,  composed  of  the  Minister  of 
Interior,  chairman,  two  senators,  and  two  deputies,  to  revise  the 
national  codes.  The  commission  is  required  to  submit  its  report 
and  recommendations  to  the  National  Congress  during  its  sessions 
of  1912. 

BUDGET  FOR  1911-12. 


The  Gaceta  Olicial,  of  Venezuela,  for  July  10,  1911,  publishes  the 
text  of  the  general  budget  of  public  revenues  and  expenditures  for 
the  fiscal  j’ear  ending  June  30,  1912.  The  revenues  are  estimated 
at  a  total  of  51,131,250  bolivares,  and  the  expenditures  at  a  similar 
amount,  apportioned  among  the  various  departments  as  follows; 


Interior  relations  (including  the  legislature,  presidency  of  the  Re-  Bolivares. 

public,  and  judiciarjM .  11, 154, 800.  74 

Foreisrn  affairs .  1. 018, 000. 00 

Finance  and  public  credit: 

Finance . .  3,916,300.00 

Public  credit .  15,  009, 499.  98 

War  and  marine .  7.  968,  561.  00 

Promotion .  3.  386,  635.  00 

Public  works .  3. 000, 000.  00 

Public  instruction .  3,  375, 126.  00 

Deficiency  appropriations .  1,  052,  327.  28 

Incidental  expenses .  1.  250, 000.  00 


ToUl .  .51,131.250.00 


CONVERSION  OF  CERTAIN  PUBLIC  DEBTS. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  still  some  various  public  debts 
which  have  not  been  presented  for  conversion,  the  Congress  of 
Venezuela  has  enacted  a  law  fixing  a  period  of  five  months,  August 
1  to  December  31,  1911,  within  which  the  holders  of  such  bonds 
may  present  them  for  conversion  into  the  national  internal  con¬ 
solidated  debt  of  3  per  cent. 

The  conversion  shall  be  effected  by  the  board  of  public  credit 
under  the  following  conditions:  Bonds  of  the  national  internal  debt 
of  0  per  cent  shall  be  accepted  at  par;  bonds  of  the  floating  debt 
also  at  par;  bonds  of  the  national  consolidated  debt  of  5  per  cent 
at  85  per  cent;  bonds  of  the  revolution  debt  at  15  per  cent.  Failure 
to  present  the  bonds  within  the  prescribed  time  shall  invalidate 
them. 
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NAVIGATION  AND  COLONIZATION  CONTRACT. 

On  June  7,  1911,  there  was  signed  at  Caracas,  between  the  Vene¬ 
zuelan  Government  and  the  Compafiia  Nacional  de  Xavegacion 
Fluvial  (National  River  Navigation  Co.),  an  important  contract  for 
the  river  and  coastwise  navigation  of  the  Republic,  canalization  of 
rivers,  exploitation  of  salt  deposits  and  other  natural  resources, 
colonization,  and  construction  of  railroads  in  the  national  territor}* 
of  the  Amazonas.  By  the  terms  of  this  contract  there  are  also 
included,  slightly  modified,  the  previous  concessions  acquired  by  the 
company,  either  directly  or  by  transfer,  such  as  the  coastwise  ser^^ce 
between  Maracaibo  and  Ciudad  Bolivar  and  way  ])orts,  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Government  salt  works,  the  Maracaibo  Lake  steamboat 
service,  the  coastwdse  ser\’ice  between  La  Guaira  and  Rio  Chico, 
Carrenero,  etc.,  the  navigation  of  the  Gulf  of  Paria  between  Ciudad 
Bolivar  and  San  Cristobal,  and  the  mixed  transj)ortation  systems  on 
the  Orinoco  and  Apure  Rivers  and  their  tributaries. 

The  concessionaire  binds  itself  to  establish  and  maintain  a  steamer 
service  on  the  upper  Orinoco  and  the  Rio  Negro  and  their  tributaries 
from  the  frontiers,  with  Brazil  and  Colombia,  as  far  as  the  region  of 
the  great  rapids  of  the  Orinoco  known  as  the  Maipures  and  Atures. 

This  contract  also  gives  the  company  the  privilege  of  developing 
water  powers,  constructing  railways,  and  extending  their  steamboat 
service  in  the  Guiana  country*  and  over  all  the  navigable  rivers  of 
Venezuela  not  already  supplied  with  service;  to  establish  cattle 
ranches;  it  agrees  to  bring  in  colonists  numbering  2,000  families  or 
more  within  six  years;  it  has  the  right  to  establish  telephone,  tele¬ 
graph,  and  wireless  telegraph  lines  and  stations  in  the  Amazon  terri- 
tor}*;  the  privilege  of  exploitation  of  all  natural  products  in  the 
Amazon  Federal  territor}';  and  the  preference  of  title  to  all  mineral 
discoveries.  The  natural  products  include  rubber  and  balata,  tonka 
beans,  and  valuable  woods. 

The  concessionaire  agrees  to  pay  an  annual  subsidy  of  25,000 
bolivares,  which  sum  shall  be  used  in  the  promotion  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  districts  covered  in  the  concession.  In  addition  there 
shall  be  established  four  schools  at  convenient  points,  and  the  com¬ 
pany  shall  contribute  400  bolivares  annually  to  each  school,  this  sum 
to  be  distributed  as  prizes  to  the  best  students. 

Throughout  the  life  of  the  contract  the  company  shall  be  exempt 
from  the  payment  of  national  taxes,  but  during  the  first  five  years  it 
shall  pay  the  Government  100,000  bolivares  per  year;  125,000 
bolivares  annually  during  the  next  five  years,  and  1,000,000  bolivares 
per  year  until  the  termination  of  the  contract.  The  concessionaire 
shall  have  the  right  to  import  free  of  customs  duties  all  materials  for 
railroads,  houses,  warehouses,  etc.,  necessary  for  the  fulfillment  of 
the  contract,  while  the  Government  shall  be  entitled  to  a  discount  of 
50  per  cent  on  transportation  of  cargo,  passengers,  and  mail. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION. 

The  work  of  compiling  and  editing  the  various  documents  and 
pai>ers,  descriptive  of  and  pertaining  to  the  recent  celebrations  of  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  independence  of  Venezuela,  has 
been  intrusted  to  Sr.  Delfin  A.  Aguilera  and  Sr.  Manuel  Landaeta 
Ifosales. 

IMPORTANT  DEVELOPMENT  IN  VENEZUELA. 

According  to  a  report  from  Isaac  A.  Manning,  the  Ignited  States 
consul  at  La  Guaira,  the  contract  between  the  Venezuelan  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Gen.  K.  Delgado  ('halhaud  for  Orinoco  Kiver  transporta¬ 
tion  and  other  develo])ment  in  Venezuela  has  been  recently  apjiroved 
by  the  Venezuelan  Congress.  An  offer  of  two-fifths  in  cash  and 
three-fifths  in  stock  (.$1,459,950  and  $2,189,925)  by  a  foreign  syndi¬ 
cate  was  recently  refused  by  the  concessionaire.  An  opportunity  has, 
however,  been  given  those  who  were  complaining  of  features  of  the 
contract  to  get  stock  in  the  company  by  ojiening  subscriptions  in 
C'aracas.  In  case  no  adequate  amount  of  capital  is  thus  secured  it  is 
considered  not  improbable  that  the  contract  holder  may  seek  to 
enlist  aid  from  abroad,  possibly  from  the  United  States. 

Press  dispatches  from  Caracas  umler  date  of  August  10,  stated: 

The  Government  yesterday  signed  an  important  concession  providing  for  the  instal¬ 
lation  in  Caracas  of  an  extensive  water  supply  and  a  sanitary  and  sewerage  system 
and  for  paving  the  city. 

Gen.  Ramon  Delgado  Chalbaud,  commander  general  of  the  navy,  sailed  yesterday 
for  London  to  negotiate  the  sale  of  the  concession  to  an  English  syndicate. 

He  also  will  sell  a  new  bank  concession  and  treat  for  a  transfer  to  English  capitalists 
of  the  great  ten  million  dollar  navigation  monopoly  recently  granted  to  a  \’enezuelan 
corporation,  which  gets  for  50  years  the  privilege  of  navigating  all  rivers  and  lakes  in 
the  Republic  and  the  exploitation  and  colonization  of  the  entire  Amazon  territory. 
Preference  was  given  the  company  as  regards  mining  claims  and  the  rubber  industry. 
A  salt  monopoly  also  was  granted  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

COTTON  MILL  FOR  MARACAIBO. 

The  city  of  Maracaibo  has  recently  entered  into  a  contract  with  a 
local  company  for  the  erection  and  operation  of  a  cotton  mill,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  advice  from  Ralph  J.  Totten,  the  United  States  consul  at 
that  point. 

The  main  points  of  the  contract,  as  published  in  the  oHicial  gazette 
of  the  State  of  Zulia,  are  as  follows: 

The  company  agrees: 

(1)  To  erect  suitable  buildings  for  a  cotton  mill  and  to  install  all  machinery  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  yarns  and  cloths,  for  the  ginning  of  raw  cotton, 
and  for  extracting  the  oil  from  the  cotton  seed. 

^2)  To  commence  operations  within  18  months  from  the  date  of  the  contract,  July 
21,  1911. 

(3)  To  pay  annually  to  the  city  of  Maracaibo  480  bolivars  ($92.64)  during  the  first 
10  years  and  100  bolivars  ($19.30)  monthly  during  the  remainder  of  the  term  of  the 
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contract;  the  contract  to  be  binding  for  25  years,  with  the  privilege  of  renewal  for  25 
years  at  the  pleasure  of  the  contracting  parties. 

The  city  agrees: 

(1)  Not  to  impose  any  other  tax  or  impost  on  the  enterprise  and  not  to  permit  the 
installation  of  any  other  cotton  mill  during  the  first  10  years  of  the  term  of  contract. 
This,  however,  is  not  to  interfere  with  the  operation  of  any  cotton  gins  or  oil  pres.scs 
now  in  the  city. 

(2)  To  solicit  from  the  National  Government  free  entry  through  the  customhouse 
of  all  machinery  and  supplies  necessary  for  successful  operation  of  the  plant. 

The  company  has  the  right  to  sell  the  plant  to  any  individual  or  company,  local 
or  foreign,  without  further  permission,  the  purchaser  of  course  being  bound  by  the 
terms  of  this  contract.  The  plant  can  not  be  sold  to  any  foreign  government  nor  shall 
it  be  used  as  basis  for  any  claim  against  the  National  or  State  Governments. 

The  purpose  of  the  company,  as  stated  by  one  of  the  officials,  is 
to  manufacture  coarse  counts  cotton  yarns  and  low  and  medium  grade 
gray  drills  and  sheetings.  If  the  enterprise  should  be  successful,  and 
owing  to  the  high  duties  on  cotton  cloths  there  seems  to  be  every 
chance  that  it  will  be  so,  it  is  the  intention  to  go  into  the  manufacture 
of  better-grade  cloths  and  po.ssihly  woolens. 

The  customs  duties  of  cotton  cloths  range  from  14.5  cents  per  2.2 
pounds  on  the  cheapest  grades  of  ducks  and  sacking  up  to  96.5  cents 
per  2.2  pounds  on  line  fancies.  All  duty  is  figured  on  gross  weight, 
and  all  jiay  56.5  per  cent  of  duty  as  a  surtax. 


